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Editorial 


Peoples and Nations are words that have been much on tongue and pen in recent years. Since the 
outbreak of the Great War national spirit has been more active in the minds of men than at any other 
time in history. 

By its very existence the League of Nations recognizes the ineluctable fact of nationalism, though 
an eminent statesman, in describing the spirit of nationalism as “the curse of Europe,” looks to the 
League somehow to abolish that spirit, and one of our seers, among his after-war visions, has seen a 
“world state,” in which, presumably, national distinctions are blurred and all humanity exists in some 
strange neutral, tint. 

Survey of the Living World Today 

In this brief note we cannot discuss the merits of nationalism or the “self-determination of small peoples.” 
These matters are mentioned merely to indicate the interest that has been awakened in the study of the 
world’s nationalities, whether that be in the hope of making them all pursue one ideal and conform to 
one pattern, or the better to understand how sharply they differ from each other. 

Here we are concerned with things as they are, and it is the aim of this work to quicken the interest 
of the English-reading public in the peoples of other nations, their racial origins, their history, their 
manners and customs, at a time vdien the need for such knowledge will not be called in question either 
by those who see in the spirit of nationalism a good thing or by those who denounce it as a curse. 

“The Proper Study of Mankind is Man” 

A proper knowledge of the races of mankind that are sharing with us in the life of the globe today is 
essential to anyone who would lay claim to be decently educated. It scarcely needed the Great War to 
make intelligent persons understand how the complex machinery of modem civilization has brought 
peoples of very distant areas of the earth into a relationship, the closeness of which is often realized 
only when some temporary breakdown in that machinery occurs. 

The war at least made plain to the most unobservant that no nation can live unto itself alone, and in 
that degree it stimulated the sort of study which this work seeks to advance. 

A New Picture of the Post-War World 

It was determined that the task of presenting an entirely new picture of the post-war world in its living 
actuality should be attempted, and, after due consideration, the national unit was found to offer the 
most practical method of treatment. By arranging the nations of the world in their alphabetical order, 
rather than following any geographical sequence, a pleasing variety of subject resulted. 

Merely to describe the peoples of all nations in their habits as they live, and to illustrate them 
profusely, did not seem adequate to the purpose in hand; hence the historical chapters, in which eveiy 
nation’s story is briefly retold by skilled historians. 
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Only Writers of Accepted Authority 

That eveiy country in the world should be depicted anew by a writer of accepted authority upon it was 
acaidinal condition ofourplan. At the risk of being invidious in naming any ofthe hundred distinguished 
writers whose contributions have helped to make PEOPLES OF ALL NATIONS the unique authority 
it may claim to be, the names of Sir Frederick Lugard, Sir Valentine Chirol, Dr. Grenfell, Sir Percy 
Sykes, and Sir Francis Younghusband, so eminently identified as these are rc.spcctively with West 
Africa, India, Labrador, Persia, and Tibet, may be noted merely as illustrative of this quality of our 
work. 

Entirely New Series of Pictorial Documents 

While great pains have been taken to ensure that our literary contents shall be the best that can be 
produced by our best writers, the labour and expense involved on the pictorial side of the work 
exceed anything ever before attempted in a publication of this kind; for it was felt that the easily 
obtainable views of places and racial types fell much below the standard aimed at here. 

To bring together an entirely new collection of photographs of world-wide interest meant a great 
task, but a task that has been faced, and with what success let the pages that follow bear witness. 

An Unequalled Pageant of all Mankind 

Photographers in ail parts of the world have been at work expressly to enrich our pages, and several 
of Britain’s finest experts in camera craft have undertaken foreign journeys exclusively on behalf of 
PEOPLES OF ALL NATIONS. Each photograph— -and none but direct camera reproductions of 
actual li fc appear- -has some lesson to teach, either in racial character, native craftsmanship, or custom. 

With comparatively few exceptions the illustrations are printed here for the first time, and apart 
from the interest and authority of the literary contents, the richness and variety of the photographic 
collection provide a fascinating and unrivalled pageant of living mankind, the study of which cannot fail 
to prove of high educational value. 


The Fleetway House 
London E.C.4 




Plan of the Work 


The alphabetical arrangement facilitates reference to any particular country. States and peoples merged 
into large national groups are, with some exceptions, treated under the parent group, e.g., “British Empire,” 
“French Colonial Empire,” but nationalities of historic or peculiar interest though not politically independent, 
such as Annam and Dahomey, and self-governing dominions, like Canada and New Zealand, arc individually 
dealt with in their alphabetical sequence. 


Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Andorra 

Annam 

Arabia (See also Hejaz/ 
Oman) 
Argentina 
Armenia 
Australia 
Azerbaijan 

Belgium 
Belgian Congo 
Bhutan 

Bohemia (See Czecho- 
slovakia) 

Bokhara 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British Empire 

I. In Africa 

Angio-Egyptian Sudan 
Ascension Island 
British East Africa 
Kenya 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 
Zanzibar 

Egypt (see Egypt) 
Mauritius, etc. 
Nyasaland 
Protectorate 
St. Helena 
Seychelles 
Somaliland 
Protectorate 
South Africa 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 


Rhodesia (See 
Rhodesia) 

See also South 
Africa, Union of 
Swaziland 
West Africa 
Nigeria 
Gambia 

Gold Coast, Ashanti, 
and Northern 
Territories 
Sierra Leone 
Togoland 
Cameroon 
Zululand (Sec South 
Africa, Union oO 

II. In America 
Bennudas 

Canada (See Canada) 
Falkland Islands 
Guiana, British 
Honduras British 
West indies 

III. In Asia 

Aden, Perim, Socotra, 
Bahrein Islands 
(LaheJ) 

Borneo & Sarawak 
Hong Kong 
India (See India) 
Straits Settlements 
Malay States 

IV. In Australasia and 
Oceania 

Papua 

New Guinea 
Fiji 

Pacific Islands 
See also Australia, 
New Zealand, 
Tasmania 


V. In Europe 
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Cyprus 
Gibraltar 
Malta 
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Central American 
Republic 
(See Guatemala, 
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Salvador) 
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China 
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Mongolia, Sin 
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Cilicia (Sec Syria & 
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Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 
(Bohemia, Moravia. 
Silicia, Slovakia 
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Dahomey 
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Denmark 
See also Iceland 
Dominican Republic 
(Sec Santo Domingo) 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Libyan Desert 


F'ngland 
Isle of Man 
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Finland 
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Formosa 

France 

Sec also Algeria 
French Colonial Empire 

I. In Africa 
French Congo 

(French 

Equatorial Africa) 
Cameroon 
Reunion 

French Somaliland 
French West Africa 
and the Sahara 
See also Dahomey 
Mauritania 
Morocco (See 
Morocco) 

Togoland 
Tunis (See Tunis) 

II. In America 
Guadeloupe 
French Guiana 
Martinique 

St. Pierre and 
Miquelon Is. 

III. In Asia 
French India 
French Indo-China 

See also Annam 
Cambodia 

IV. In Australasia and 
Oceania 

New Caledonia 
New Hebrides 
Society Islands 
Tahita 



viii 

Marquesas etc. 
Georgia 
Germany 
Baden 
Bavaria 
Prussia 
Saxony 
Wurtcmberg 
Greece 

Greenland (See 
Denmark) 

Guatemala 

Haiti 
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India 

See also Burma, 

Nepal 

Irak 

Ireland 

Italy 
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Italian Somaliland 
Tripoli & Cyrenaica 
Tientsin Concession 

Japan 

See also Formosa 
Korea 

Khiva 

Korea 

Kurdistan (See Armenia 
& Persia) 
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Luxemburg 
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Mexico 
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Mongolia 
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slovakia) 
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Morocco 
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Netherlands 
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Dutch West Indies 
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New Zealand 
See also Samoan Is. 
Nicaragua 
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Oman 

Palestine 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Patagonia (See Chile) 
Persia and Kurdistan 
Peru 

Philippine Islands 
Poland 
Portugal 
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Dependencies 
Goa, Macao, Timor, 
Cape Verde Islands 
Portuguese Guinea 
San Thome and 
Principe, Angola 
Mozambique 

Rhodesia 

Rumania 

Russia 

See also Azerbaijan, 
Esthonia, Georgia 
Latvia, Lithuania 
Siberia, Ukraine 

Salvador 
Samoan Islands 
Western Samoa 
San Marino 
Sandwich Islands (See 
Hawaii) 

Santo Domingo 
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Serbia, Croatia and 
Slovenia 

See also Montenegro 
Siam 
Siberia 

Yakutsk Republic 
Silesia (See Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, 
Poland) 

Sin Kiang 
South Africa Union 
Cape of Good Hope 
Natal & Zululand 
Transvaal 
Orange Free State 
S.W. Africa 
Protectorate 
See also British 
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Empire in Africa 
Spain 

Spanish colonies 
Rio de Oro, Adrar 
lini, Spanish 
Guinea 
Fernando Po, 
Spanish Morocco 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria & Cilicia 
See also Lebanon 

Tasmania 
Tibet 
Tunis 
Turkistan 
See also Sin Kiang, 
Bokhara, Khiva 
Turkey 

See also Arabia, Syria 
Ukraine 

United States of 
America 
U.S. Territories 
Alaska 
Porto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Guam 

See also Philippine 
Islands, Hawaii, 
Samoan Islands 

Uruguay 

N^nezuela 

Wales 

Yugo-Slavia(See 

Serbia) 



A Gallery of Contributors 

More than one hundred writers of distinction, and some three hundred expert 
photographers, have cooperated in furnishing the literary and pictorial contents of this 
work. Below we present seventy portraits representative of the distinguished group of 
explorers, travellers, and historians whose original contributions stamp with authority the 
pages of PEOPLES OF ALL NATIONS 



Alatmon E. Atpinall J.E.C. Bodlay Damtlriiia C. Boulgar Arthur Q. Bradity Notl Buxton 

Sec., West India Corresponding member. In- Joint Founder. Asiatic Author. The Life of Wolfe, Chairman Balkan Corn- 
Committee. Author, British stitute of France. Author, Quarterly. Writes Story of Making of Canada, Britain mittee. Author, Ttavel and 
West Indies. Contributes France, etc. Here writes Belgian Congo and British across the Seas. Outlines Politics in Armenia 
British Empire In America article. Spirit of France Empire in Asia history of Canada Writes here on Armenia 



Emile Cammaerts 
Belgian Poet. Author. 
Belgium from Roman In- 
vasion to Present Day. 
Writes history of Belgium 


Edmund Candler 

Author. The Unveiling of 
Lhasa, The Long Road to 
Baghdad. Describes life in 
Irak (Mesopotamia) 


Mies Edith F. Carey 
Of Castie Carey. Guernsey 
Author, The Channel 
Islands. Contributes article. 
The Channel Islands 


Sir Valentine Chirol 
Late Director. Times 
Foreign Department. 
Author, Far Eastern 
Question. Writes articles 
on India 


Arthur Cortwtt-Bmith 

Author, dramatist, 
lecturer. Author, 
Evolution of Modern 
China, etc. Writes our 
description of China 



W.H. Dawaon Shaw Daamond Sir Qeorga Douglaa, Bt Oeoffrey Drags Frank Fox 

Author and educationalist. Author, Danish Lecturer. Lecturer in Scottish Author, Politician. Author. Australian author and 
Author. German Life In Author, Fru Danmark (in Literature. Author, History Austria-Hungary, Russian Journalist. Author. 
Town and Country, etc. Danish), Soul of Denmark, of Border Counties. Writes Affairs, etc. Writes Austria. Bushman and 
Here writes on Germany etc. Contributes Denmark Scotland, historical historical Buccaneer. Describes 

life of Australia 



Dame Katharine Furee H.HamlllonFyfa UonelQIlaa Lord Edward QIalchen Dr. Wilfred Grenfell 

Daughter of John Adding- Most widely traveNad as OftheOrianlaiDeptt., Sokfier and writer. Author. Supt. Labrador Medical 

ton Symonds. Authority on special correspondents. British Museum. Author, With the Mission to Mission. Author. Auto- 
8wltiiriand.Dasorlbasllfe Writoa descriptions of The Sayings of Confucius. Menelsk. Contributes biography of a Labrador 
ofthatoountry British and forelands OutNnss China’s history Abyssinia, historical Doctor. Writes Labrador 















Francis KOrlbble Stephen L Qwynn J.A. Hammerton W.B. Harris D.Q. Hogarth 

Author and critic Author Author Highways and By- Author o( the Argentine Times correspondent in Keeper of AshmoleanMu- 

Royai House of Portugai ways in Donegai Today Through English Eyes etc Morocco Author, Morocco seum Author, Penetration 

Geneva Writes histoncai and Tomorrow in Ireiand Describes Argentina, that Was, etc Wntes histo- of Arabia Writes history 
Portugai Switzerland Outlines Irelands History Bolivia Chile, Peru etc rical article on Morocco of Arabia and Hejaz 



SIrThomae Holdleh Dr. Cheriee Hose Sir Alexander Hoele Miss Rachel Humphreys Edward Hutton 

Soldier and geographer Member Sarawak Govt Professor of Chinese Traveller Author, Algiers Author of Italy and the 
Author The Gates of India State Council, ethnologist Oxford Author Manchuria the Sahara and the Nile Italians etc Contributes 
etc Writes descnptions of Author Pagan Tribes of Its People and Recent Travels East of Suez Tells our historical article on 
Afghanistan A ^utan Borneo Describes Borneo History Writes Manchuria story of Algeria Italy 



Lt Col. H.F. Jacob Sir H H. Johnston Prof. J.H. Longford Sir Sidney Low Sir Fradorick Lugard 

Indian Army Political Explorer and Writer Professor of Japanese Author The Governance Late Governor General 
Service Author Perfumes Author of many works on London Universily Author of England Special Nigeria Author Our East 
of Araby Writes of Aden Afnca Outlines history of Regenerationof Japan Writes contribution on the Spirit African Empire Writes on 

Perim and Socotra British Empire in Africa on Formosa and Japan of the British Empire British Empire in Africa 



Sir George Macartney FAMakenzie Party F. Martin Q.E. MItton (Udy Scott) Lord Morris 

Late Consul-General Special correspondent in Author, Through Five Author of A Bachelor Girl Premier of Newfoundland 
Chinese Turkistan Con- many lands Author, The Republics of South America in Burma, etc Contributes 1909-1918 Writer on New- 
tributes our article on Sin Unveiled East Writes here Outlines histories of Salva- our desenptive article on foundland Contributes 
Klang (Chinese Turkistan) on Korea, Sibena etc dor and other Republics Ceylon Newfoundland, histoncai 



H.W.Navlnaon Frederick J.NIvmt Sir Bernard Pares CanonPerflt Prof. RIndera Petrie 

War correspondent Author Author of Maple Leaf Professor of Russian Late chaplain In Syria Professor of Egyptology 
The Dawn in Russia and Songs and Many London Univ Author, Russia Author, Among the Druaea University College 
Articles on the Caucasus Canadian stories Writes and Reform Contributes the Lebanon Describes Author, Hlst^ of Egypt 
Desenbes Georgia our descnption of Canada history of Russia Lebanon and Syria Writes Egypt Historical 
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Q.VIMPrlca MaJ. Httkttti Prichard Sir RaglnaMrankln, Bt Hon.W.PambarRaavaa Sir E. Danlaon Roaa 
Berlin correspondent. Daily Well knovvn llaveller War correspondent Author. Late High Commissioner Director. School of Orle* 

Mail Author articles on Author. Through the Heart Inner History of the Balkan for New Zealand Author, ntal Studies Author The 

Germany, etc Writes of Patagonia etc Writes War etc Contributes story New Zealand, etc Heart of Asia Sketches 
Germany. Prussia on Haiti and Patagonia of Bulgaria Describes New Zealand histories of Tibet, flirkey 



A. MacCallum Scott Sir George Scott Ikbal All Shah A. da Carle Sowerby MIsa Winifred Stephens 

Author. Politician Author of Burmese and Siamese civil Afghan nobleman Exami- Explorer in China Mon- Author. From the 
Barbary Through Finland services. 24 years Author, ner in Oriental Languages. golia. Manchuria Author, Crusades to the French 
etc Writes Algeria. Finland. Burma, a Handbook, etc Edinburgh Univ Writes Fur and Feather in North Revolution, etc Writes our 
Morocco. Tunis Describes Burma Bokhara. Khiva. TUrkistan China Wntes Mongolia historical sketch of France 



Sir Frank Swettenham Sir Percy M. Sykes Miss Margaret Thomas Sir, Baail Thomson Mrs. Alec TWeedle 
Late Gov Straits Author. Ten Thousand Author, traveller Author. Criminologist Author. Wnter. Traveller Author, 
Settlements Author, Malay Miles in Persia Denmark Past and Present South Sea Yarns, etc Con- Through Finland in Carts, 
Sketches, etc Wntes Malay Contnbutes historical and Writes outline of Denmark’s tributes British Empire in A Girl's RkJe in Iceland 
States, Straits Settlements descriptive articles Persia history Australasia and Oceania Describes Iceland 



Mme.QabrielleVbeeal Herbert Vivian Arthur E.P.B.Welgall Rev. Walter Weston Lt.-Col.F.E.Whltton 

Author, On and Off Duty In Author, Abyssinia. Tunisia. Egyptologist Author, The British Chaplain in Japan. Secretary. History of War 
Annam Writes on Annam, etc Contnbutes articles. Dweller in the Desert Egypt 16 years Author, Moun- Committee Author, A 
Cambodia, French Indo- Abyssinia, Danzig, from 1798 to 1914 taineenng in the Japanese History of Poland Outlines 

China Monaco. San Marino Describes life of Egypt Alps Descnbes Japan Poland's history 



R.8.QwalklnWllllaiiie KCharteeWoode W.BaellWonlbld EdwaidWrigM SirF.Vbunghuaband 

Lecturer and Writer Author and traveller Author of History of South Part-author, The Great President. Royal Geo 

Author, In the Hands of Author. War and Africa, etc Contributes War. 1914-19 Writes here graphical Soc Author, 

the Senusal Writes article Diplomacy in the Balkans historical artfne on South on French Empire in Heart of a Continent, India 
Libyan Desert Here Describes Bulgaria Africa Africa, etc and Tibet Descnbes Tibet 












Publisher’s Note 


Finally, the Illustrated World Gazetteer — ^Peoples of All Nations, running into fourteen volumes, 
is in the hands of esteemed readers. It was out of print for a long time. We have made all possible 
efforts to maintain its original flavour. It not only attempts to describe the peoples of all nations in 
their habits as they live, and to illustrate them profusely, but it also tries to trace their racial 
origins, their history, their manners and customs. Biriched with 1 1 1 pages of coloured photographs 
and 1 2 pages of coloured maps, this totally illustrated gazetteer arranges the nations of the world 
in alphabetical order. Hope, it will serve the scholarly world. 
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NEW YORK’S COMMERCIAL MASTERPIECE: THE WOOLWORTH BUILOINQ 
Originating in the topographical necessity of vertical expansion of buildings in large cities, the American 
skyscraper is a marvellous product of architectural and engineering genius stimulated by a native inclina- 
tion towards the spectacularly grandiose. A oommon height for these edifices it three hundred feet 
Most remarkable of them all is the Wool worth Building which has no fewer than fifty- five storeys 
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The United States 

1. Contrasts of American Life & Character 

By Hamilton Fyfe 

1 . 

Problems of Racial Fusion and Mass Sentiment 


T he American nation has been 
made upon a novel plan. Its 
members have flocked from all 
parts of the earth in order to join a 
society which offered them benefits un- 
attainable in the lands where they were 
born, abundant work, and the chance 
for every man to draw the full profits 
of his industry and enterprise. 

A nation thus formed offers a specially 
fruitful field for study. Into what Mr. 
Zangwill named the Melting-Pot have 
gone all the strains of the Old World 
to be added to the aboriginal North 
American Indian strain. What is the 
result of the mixture to be ? Perhaps 
it is too early even to guess. 

Until the drawing together of the 
population which the Great War effected 
there scarcely existed an American 
nation. By far the larger number of the 
citizens of New York were foreign-born. 
In a city like Cleveland the foreign-born 
accounted for eighty per cent, of the 
population. Milwaukee was reckoned 
the third largest German city in the 
world. There were districts in many 
cities where only foreign languages 
could be heard. Hundreds of newspapers 
were published in German, Italian, 
Russian, Hungarian, Yiddish, and other 
alien tongues. 

Peril of Unrestricted Immigration 
For many years the flood of immi- 
grants had poured in without check. 
The prevalent feeling was that the 
country needed population before any- 
thing else. Nothing was thought of 
but filling up the empty spaces. The 
inflow of new citizens brought (profit 
to many interests. No iheed was paid 


to the few voices which were lifted up 
to suggest that the United States were 
swallowing more people than they 
could digest. 

The upheaval in Europe gave these 
few a hearing. The danger of vast 
blocks of population remaining more 
attached to their first than to their 
second Fatherland was acutely impressed 
on the public mind. The necessity of 
teaching many recruits the Army words 
of command before they could obey 
their drill-sergeants proved how faulty 
the process of digestion had been. 
It was not so much a nation which had 
been brought together as the materials 
for a nation. 

Anglo-Saxons now in a Minority 

The war did more to fuse these 
materials and to breathe a national 
spirit into the heterogeneous masses 
inhabiting the United States than twenty 
years of peace could have done. 

Although the Dutch settlers in New 
York State and Pennsylvania, the 
French in Louisiana, and the Spaniards 
in California left traces which still 
endure, the basis of the North American 
population was for more than two 
centuries British. The founders of the 
colony which became an independent 
Republic carried- with them aerbss the 
ocean the spirit of British law, the 
British ideals of liberty and justice. 
These were embodied in the constitu- 
tions of the Republic and of the states 
which composed it. A common language 
and literature, a common familiarity with 
the English Bible, a common ancestry 
and tradition, kept the American people 
Anglo-Saxons for a long period. 
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LEARNED AND UPRIGHT INTERPRETERS OF THE CONSTITUTION 

At the head of the Federal judicial system in the United States is the supreme Court of J[iistlce 
which Mtb at Washin^tton from Octol)er to July ever>’ >ear. Created by the Constitution, it is now 
composed of nuie iiiJces nominated by the President with the concurrence of the Senate and irremov- 
able except by impeachment. Above political strife, its impartiality has never been questioned 

Photo, Bronn Brothers 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth many men millionaires and spread a 

century those who were not of British high level of general comfort. The 

blood were an inconsiderable minority. Pacific Coast supplies itself with almost 
Even up to the eighties the British all that it needs. 

clement predominated. After that date Already there are one hundred 
the stream of immigration gathered millions of people inhabiting these 

force. In a generation the population different regions, distinct not only by 

nearly doubled. Now it is the Americans reason of natural features and resources, 

of British stock who are a minority. not only by varying racial tendencies 
The geography of the continent and and economic interests, but also by 

the manner in which it has been reason of climates as far opposed as those 

colonised seem to split it up into of Norway and of Spain. Travelling in 

separate regions, each with its own fast trains you find that the joumqr 

interests and each inhabited by people from one end of the country to the other 

with characteristics of their own. In the consumes between four and five of your 

east manufactures and shipping are the nights and days. To attempt to estab- 

wealth-producing industries. The south lish and maintain a sovereign state as 

makes its money out of cotton. The large as this is an expieriment. The only 

middle w'est grows grain ; its prosperity state that has been comparable with the 

has been built up on golden crops of American in size and population was 

wheat and maize (which the Americans Russia under the Tsars. That came to 

call “ corn ''). Farther west cattle- grief because it refused to move with the 

raising, mining and timber have made movement of the human mind. Whether 
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democracy, the rule of the people, can 
accomplish what could not be done by 
autocracy, or rather by bureaucraqr, 
the rule of officials knit together in a 
closely-guarded and powerful caste, is 
the most interesting problem of our 
age for those who agree with Pope's 
precept that "the proper study of 
mankind is Man.’’ 

Man has tried many methods of 
government, but none which in com- 
plexity was comparable with this. 

What makes possible the application 
of democratic federal authority to so 
huge an area is that this authority only 
concerns itself with such matters as are 
truly national. If the United States 
had been unlucky enough to adopt the 
same system (or want of system) of 


parliamentary government which still 
exists in the British Isles, it would long 
ago have broken down. It is only the 
management of local affairs by local 
bodies which permits the national 
legislature and executive to deal with 
truly national affairs. The forty-eight 
states in the Union have their own 
legislatures, their own executives, and 
these are, within limits, sovereign 
bodies which can say " Yes ” or " No " 
to measures which touch most intimately 
the social life and conditions ot the 
people within their borders. 

This system of differing laws in 
forty-eight districts varying in size from 
the sLxty square miles of Columbia to 
the 260,000 square miles of Texas 
(omitting the 590,000 square miles of 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON 

Crowds flo^ to the Capitol when the PtMkteatddlvenwaddsMt to Coogrets. While not pennitted 
to Initiate he can cmphaaiM its necessity in any direction, and as supreme controller of 

teirmitin ^«f f jT "M **** *^"**"***”*^""1 pmnnminanMmfai »Tw rrf taighty inyortaiice. 

Ninety-six Senators and 43s Members of the House of R^resentatlvee co m pose the MOfreM 

Pktto, Browm Brtthm 
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NEW YORK PLEASURE SEEKERS FLOCKING TO THE PLAY 
Theatre follows theatre in the section of Broadway between Madison Square and 4 and Street, 
and this stretch compnseb the thcatreland of New York. The fine Metropolitan Opera House stands 
between 30th and 40th Streets and a little higher up is the Broadway Theatre, a home of comedy 
and light opera, outside which this great crowd is waiting for admission to a matiii6e 

Alaska) seems at first glance to be likely together is the citizen, who is at the 

to prove in practice inconvenient and same time a citizen of his state and also 

irritating. It does not in fact work a citizen of the Republic as a whole, 

out thus, save in rare instances. It He votes for the state governor and 

might suggest also to a hasty critic that for members of the state legislature ; he 

there would bo great difficulty in also votes for a President of the United 
reconciling the.se different laws running States and for a member of Congress, 
in so man)' “ water-tight compart- Thus he is constantly reminded that 
ments '' and that friction would be there are matters which concern a wider 
frequent between the state and the orbit than that of his state He cannot 
national powers think only of local interests. He is 

It must be remembered, however, compelled at r^[ular intervals to give 
that the states in the Union are not his attention to the national point of 
" water-tight compartments.” They are view. In theory he chooses for state 
not bound to the federal system by affairs the men best fitted to handle 
merely legal or political ties. The real them, and for national affairs those who 
tie which keeps the United States are capable of taking a wider survey. 
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Actually, until the last few years, he has 
been in the habit of accepting without 
reflection the candidates selected by 
party leaders and of voting both in 
state and national contests upon narrow 
party lines. 

Politics — municipal, state and 
national alike — ^form a far more insistent 
part of American life than of life in the 
British Isles. To begin with, there are 
more elections, and there are a greater 
number of people to be elected. Almost 
every official must present himself to 
the electors and ask them to choose 
him. Even judges are under this 
necessity. 

Politicians and the Popular Will 

In one election at Philadelphia the 
voters had lists presented to them 
containing four hundred names. They 
were supposed to pick out the men 
whom they considered most worthy. 
What they did was to vote a .solid 
“ party ticket ” ; that is, a list drawn 
up by a party, not with a view to good 
administration, but to reward persons 
who had done aseful party work. 

Until lately the same party lines 
prevailed at all elections ; or perhaps it 
would be more correct to write, the 
same appearances of party liijes. For 
in truth there is so little real difference 
between the principles of the Republican 
and the Democratic parties that they 
have hard work to make their pro- 
grammes look unlike each other. 
Politicians in the United States are not 
leaders of the people, but followers of 
what they believe to be the popular will. 

Bid Businett and Public Opinion 

Besides following the popular wishes, 
American politicians as a rule pay 
deferential attention to the voices of 
the big interests. In some states rail- 
way interests were known to be the real 
force behind the admim'stration and the 
legislature. In California this position 
vras occupied by the Southern Pacific ; 
in New Hampshire by the Boston and 
Maine Railway. The revolt against the 


predominance of business men intent 
solely upon increasing riches and 
cynically contemptuous of the public 
was brought to a head by the formation 
of the Progressive party and has made a 
good deal of way since then. 

But the history of the prohibition of 
alcohol in the United States as a 
national measure proves that the 
captains of finance and industry are 
able to guide Aiperican opinion in what 
appear the most unlikely directions. 

The advocates of Prohibition would 
never have persuaded the representa- 
tives of the people to agree — on July i, 
1919 — to the suppression of all drinks 
containing alcohol if the big interests 
had not come to the conclusion that 
more work could be got out of the men 
and women who worked for them if they 
were deprived, or persuaded to deprive 
themselves, of alcoholic stimulants. 

The Power behind Prohibition 

That Prohibition was hypocritically 
advocated by employers for their own 
ends was admitted even by Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labour. In a report 
which he wrote for the judicial 
committee of the Senate he pointed out 
that wealthy employers who advocated 
compulsory abstinence for the working 
class had spent huge sums in stocking 
their own ’vdne-cellars. 

It was by the efforts of women that 
the Prohibition issue was in the course 
of forty-five years made a live issue in 
American politics. During the year 
1873 seventy women met in a chapel at 
a small town called Hillsboro in Ohio, 
and after prayers marched through the 
town to the drug-store of a certain 
William Smith, who sold whisky. They 
begged him to give up selling it. They 
prayed aloud for William Smith. Then 
they went to other drug-stores and 
made the same appeal. Two of the 
whisky-sellers promised to sell it no 
more. That was the beginning of the 
campaign against alcohol. Thus arose 
the Women's Christian Temparanoe 
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Tribal Types of North American Indians 



Photo, Smithsonian Institute 


All the potent physical characteristics of his people appear concentrated in this magnificent 
old representative of the Siouan family. 
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Manly fortitude is their most characteristic virtue, vain yet valiant, the bravest of the Indian 
braves delights in bibs, beads, and baubles 
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His fine face is full of the repose unknown to his Kiowa forebears, so zealous in defending 
their himting-grounds from white trespassers. 
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Pride of race is writ in the stern features and regal bearing of this Sioux chief and his squaw, 
seen in the ceremonial dress of their tribe. 
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She is an Ojibwa maiden, of the great Algonquian stock, gentle and soft-eyed as the lovely 
Laughing Water of Longfellow's famous poem. 
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The Hopi Indians/ of Shoshonian blood, hardy hunters of plain and prairie, are some of the 
most skilled craftsmen of aboriginal America. 
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Native Justice of the Peace in the Blackfeet Reservation, he teaches his Indian brothers to 
bury the hatchet and smoke the pipe of peace 
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Union, which remained all through the 
dbief moving force of the " crusade." 

If the sellers of drink had not followed 
their own selfish interests, caring nothing 
for the harm they did and the wretched- 
ness they caused, the flame of en- 
thusiasm for the Prohibition movement 
would have died away. If they had 
taken warning when it started and had 
put their houses in order, selling good 
beer instead of bad whisky, they could 
have smothered it. 

One result of the suppression of 
drink in 1919 was an enormous increase 
in the sale of ice-cream. This had been 
consumed in very large quantities for 
many years. Two gallons of it a head 
was the national consumption even 
before the country " went dry." This 
was about doubled within twelve 
months. In one city which had been 
accustomed to drink 300,000 barrels of 
beer yearly at a cost of £(>00,000 the 
quantity of ice-cream sold went up to 
3,000,000 gallons, for which the public 
paid £Boo,ooo. The sale of sweets or, 
as the Americans call them, “ candies," 
became also very much larger. 

American Dceire for Uniformity 

Lord Northcliffe once chaffed the 
Americans upon their readiness to go in 
a mass in any direction that may be 
proposed to them. He playfully called 
them "white Chinese.” It is this 
chars^teristic in them which accounts 
for such phenomena as Prohibition. 
They are more susceptible to what the 
h}q>notists call " suggestion " than any 
other of the great nations, and when 
once they have become possessed by an 
idea, they are ready to carry it out 
fully, nor are they at all afraid of 
impinging upon personal liberty in 
doing so. They demand uniformity in 
regard to small matters as well as in 
the acceptance of the more important 
standards of conduct. 

What can one make of a nation, many 
people asked with Mr. H. G. Wells, 
which tolerates so many iniquities, 
which has made divorce a farcical 


process, which continues to look up to 
many persons, Benjamin Franklin for 
example, > whose morals were of the 
worst, and yet, as in the case of Maxim 
Gorky a few years ago, falls upon a 
Russian ferociously because his domestic 
arrangements were — ^Russian r 

Public Prejudice and the Preaa 

The explanation I offer is that the 
great mass of the American people are 
very ignorant of foreign manners and 
customs, know vety little about what 
goes on even in their own country, and 
imagine that the standards to which 
they are accustomed must be universal 
in their application. To this ignorance 
the American Press attunes its note. It 
believes that its readers expect moral 
indignation from them, and they take 
care to supply it, "good and plenty," 
as the American phrase goes. They, 
like the politicians, do not set up as 
leaders; they make it their rule to 
follow as nearly as they can what they 
believe to be the public desire. 

The city populations are credulous 
beyond belief. They are hungry for 
sensation. They want some fresh thrill 
every day. The newspapers are, with 
of course some honourable exceptions, 
read for amusement, to pass the 
time, to get the stirring of interest or 
passion or emotion which the daily life 
in factory, office, store, subway or lift 
does not provide. Thus anything that 
is capable of .exciting attention is 
written up with small regard for truth. 

" Sob-stories " are much in demand to 
draw the ready tear. Indignation of 
the frothiest kind is aroused by playing 
skilfully upon public prejudice. 

Oratory ood the Men Inetinct 

There may be insignificant differences 
of opinion within certain well-defined 
and narrow limits, such as the difference 
between Republicans and Democrats. 
There may even at moments in the life 
of the nation spring up divisions which 
seem to waken fierce animosities; an 
example of this was the Free Silver 
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CHOIR PRACTICE IN S. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK 

Nrw York became a Roman Catholic episcopal see In 1808, and an archdiocese in 1850. In that 
vear the beautiful cathedral dedicated to S. Patrick was begun, to be completed in 1879, save for the 
Lady Chapel added in 1903. A large choir supplies the music for the services in this church, which 
in every respect is worthy of the high place it occupies in the Roman Catholic world 

Photo. Brown lirotkon 

issue. But it died away as quickly as prominently forward. Even the same 
it came into being. No one took it slang is heard from one end of the 

seriously. It was an election cry. continent to the other. Vast as are the 

There are no perennial political plants distances, the people in all the cities of 
in the American garden. All are the Union are more alike than those 

annuals, torn up when they have served of, say, Sheffield and Bristol, or of 
their purpose and thrown upon the Marseilles and Lille, 

rubbish heap. It is to the mass instinct that appeal 

As one travels over the United States is made by the proceedings which 

one finds the mass of people in all the attend the election of a President, 

cities talking about the same things. There is little argument, but a great 

using the same phrases, making the deal of oratory. Not the reason but 

same jokes. Business has the foremost the senses of the voters are aimed at 

place in their conversation ; after that by the clever electioneers. Processions 

the topics which the newspapers put are marshalled many miles in length, 
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EASTEft SUNDAY CONGREQATION IN 8. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 
In S. PatHck*t Cathcdvnl^ the Roman Cathollei poeieM the ftneat eocM^tlcal building In too United 
States. It stands In Fifth Avenue, between 50th and 51st Stieets, a cruciform building of white marble 
in the decorated Gothic style, 400 feet long and 180 feet across the transepts, with beautiful spires 
and much good modem stained glass Sitting and standing, 8,000 people can find place within H 
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CHURCH PARADE IN FIFTH AVENUE ANY SUNDAY MORNING 


Sii miles in length over ell from Washington Square to the Harlem Rlverp Fifth Avenue is famous 
especially for the long section known as Millionaires* Row, where the world's greatest plutocrats have 
their ma n sions fronting Central Park. Wide and well paved, and lined with palatial huUdings, the 
Avenue is a parade ground for the wealth and fashion of the dty, particularly on Sunday in the season 
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NEW YORK'S DAILY STREAMS OVER MANHATTAN BRIDGE 
Hundreds of thousands of people daily cross the East river separatinff Brooklyn, ** the dormitory of New 
York,*’ from Manhattan^ w business borough, by ferry, by tunnel, and by the Brooklyn, Manhattan, 
and Williamsburg Bridges. These cars are passing under Manhattan Arch to the track on the lower 
deck of Manhattan Bridge, which has a footway and railway tracks on an upper deck 
Phvio, Un4irwooA 6' UnHintoot 
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with brass bands and gaudy banners, 
with men in uniform, men in sashes, 
men in coloured capes or hats of 
unusual hue, men carrying scarlet or 
yellow umbrellas, floats (or platforms) 
on wheels bearing groups of allegorical 
figures. Trades send detachments in 
costume — bakers in white, broom- 
niakers shouldering gilt brooms, glass- 
blowers carrying glass swords. As 
many as a hundred thousand have been 
known to march in such demonstrations. 

^ropagaoda by Proceaaloni 

George Steevens, the famous corxe- 
.spondent of the "Daily Mail," who 
watched one take five hours and ten 
minutes to pass the window where he 
sat in Chicago, wrote of it : " The eye 
was blinded with colour, the ear deaf 
with music, the head dazed with the 
effort to get it all into focus. There 
was more colour and more noise and 
more men than you could conceive 
were in the whole world — ^a world of 
brilliant bunting and brass and horses, 
and moving men, men, men, till you 
gave up and let it sweep over you and 
conquer you and absorb you, annihilated 
into its titanic self." 

lollueiice of the Pilgrim Fathera 

It is the demonstrative character of 
the Americans which distinguishes them 
from the race which sent out their 
ancestors to colonise Virginia and 
Massachusetts. By some the origin of 
it is sought in the admixture >vith the 
primal stock of Latin and Slav, of 
German Scandinavian elements. But it 
appeared before this admixture became 
considerable. Probably the Puritans 
who made New England, no less than 
the earliest Virginians, had a liking for 
outward show and spectacle. The 
Pilgrims even could not go to meeting 
on Sunday without a little ceremony. 
Their descendants have the same taste. 

From Elizabethan and Jacobean 
colonists the Americans derived other 
of their still noticeable traits. In that 
age the. English were of a material 


habit of mind. It was only in his old 
age that Shakespeare indulged in fancy. 
His feet all through maturity walked 
the solid earth. Ben Jonson never 
left the concrete for the fanciful. All 
the dramatists who made England a 
nest of singing-birds, whether they 
supped on horrors or held up their 
mirrors at the angle of comedy, put all 
their ideas into material form. 

Materialism goes with the demonstra- 
tive character. It means believing in 
nothing that cannot be apprehended by 
the senses. Tell a citizen of Chicago 
that there is a strong feeling in favour 
of some candidate among his fellow- 
citizens. " Is that so ? " he says, and 
gives your assurance no further thought. 
Show him one hundred thousand men 
who are prepared to show their favour 
by walking in procession and dressing 
up ; that makes an impression. 

Meanini of "The Almighty Dollar" 

The Americans have the reputation 
of being worshippers of money. They 
are supposed to care for business because 
they can make money by it. The truth 
is that they respect money simply 
because they respect the qualities by 
which it is earned. In itself they do 
not value it. No nation spends it more 
freely or more generously. I never 
met or even heard of an American 
miser. I canhot remember ever reading 
of one in fiction. The dollar is 
" almighty " in one way : it can 
purchase anything ; or it may be more 
correct to say that there was a time 
when it could purchase anything. But 
it was never worshipped. Men who 
inherit large fortunes in the United 
States are not respected for their riches. 
They are despised, made fun of. 

Dollars are the material proof of 
success. That is why th^ are valued. 
By the same token devotion to business 
is the one and only method by wllich 
most Americans can hope to show what 
stuff is in them. They long to prove 
their worth before the world. Success 
in business is their easiest road to the 
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CLAMOUR IN ** PADDY’S MARKET” ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON 

Its noise is the characteristic that most painfully affects visitors to New York. Electric railways 
borne overhead upon Iron pillars and trams roarmg their rapid way over streets paved with granite 
blocks keep up an incessant din which in the <xmgested districts on the east side is intensined by 
the polyglot clamour of hucksters in the street markets, especially on Saturday afternoon 
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attainment of their ambition. That is 
why so many of them give up to 
business the best of their lives. To 
them commerce is not merely a means to 
earn a living. It is through commerce 
that they express themselves, as the 
sculptor does in marble or the poet in 
verse. Their horizon is bounded by 
material achievement. 

Is it unfair to trace something of this 
back to the Puritan stock ? Were they 
not materialists in their way? They 
would not consent to any institution 
for which they could not find wanant 
in the Bible. What was written was 


written. Unless it was down in black 
and white between the covers of Holy 
Scripture, they would have no part or 
lot in it. That was why they left 
England for Holland,, and why later 
they sailed from Holland for America. 
They were determined to read the Word 
of God literally; they shunned all 
contact with those who would not do as 
they did. They could not be content 
even to live in the same country urith 
" those that walked in darkness." 
Is it fantastic to trace beck to the 
Pilgrims the American desire for 
uniformity, for a world in which all 
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MARKETING IN THE TENEMENT DISTRICT “WAY DOWN EAST" 

Almost Incredible overcrowding still persists in the tenement quarter of New York, perhaps the 
most densely populated spot In the world. In the small portion of Manhattan Island, south of 14th 
Street, and east of the Bowery, more than half a million people are herded together. Aliens from 
every land gather here, and their street markets nng with a bewildering confusion of tongues 

Pkol&, Ufulsntood & Vndsfwoo4 

accept the same standards of life, wear identical costume, consisting of 

use the same expressions, and wear trousers supported by a narrow belt of 
the same clothes? leather, coat, no waistcoat, tie neatly 

Nowhere is fashion so powerful a secured to a print shirt by an un- 

slave-master as in the Lwd of the obtrusive ''stick-pin." Vety sensible. 

Free. At one time everybody will have this dress, and worn with a pleasant 

their boots narrowed to a sharp point regard for appearances. But some- 

in front of the toes; at another all times one cannot help feeling that a 

boots must carry a hideous laige bump shade more expression of individuality 

above the toes. The style of hat for might be refreshing, 

each season, the cut of men’s suits and Nowhere has advertisement been more 
women's "shirt-waists" (as they call studied than in the United States, 

blouses), even the shape of coUars and nowhere is it more effective. The two 

the patterns of neckties are decreed, main lines of recommendation are these: 

In summer all Americans up to fifty (i) If everyone has it, can you be 
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without It t (2) “ There’s a difference 
The first app^ to the mass instinct, 
the anxiety to look and act and think 
and talk like everyone else. The 
second bases itself upon the hopeful, 
enterprising side of the American 
nature. When once an Englishman has 
settled down to some brand of tooth- 
paste, some make of bread, some kind 
of breakfast food, he sticks to it. No 
amount of advertising will tempt him 
away from it The American is more 
open-minded. He is ready to bcheve 
that there may be something better, 
something " with a difference.” He is 
inclined for adventure, for experiment. 

That open-mindedness distinguishes 
American life in all its material aspects 
Thought and sentiment must be fenced 


round, they are fixed and immovable. 
Social behaviour must conform to 
certain standards. But against all that 
must be set the magnificent American 
refusal to be bound by what is usual in 
mechanics, in method of business, in 
industnal organization, in all the 
material activities of existence. The 
Englishman’s placid willingness to go on 
doing a certain thing m a certain way 
" because it has always been done that 
way ” finds no counterpart in the 
United States, save in the region of the 
spirit and the mind. 

Men who have heaped together vast 
riches by striking out with daring 
disregard of tradition into new and 
uncharted waters of trade, men even 
who in their business have emplo)^ 



JUST TWO LITTLE PICKANINNIES 

Ilia little “ black nigm chiJluns ** of the South are happy enough la their native haunta, tumbling 
about the log;Cabins in careless infantile play, and stuffing themselves with com-cake and sundry 
scraps of food. But the bigger *' chilluns ’’ m the mih and field wo*k like grown-upa— little 
stunted specimens of humanity, with hardship writ large on their pInchM features 

^ko$Of BfovM BtvUun 
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AMONG THE BLACK POPULATION OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 

The Republic is doiiif? much to ameliorate the condition of her nine million negroes — that vast alien 
body of African origin i/«hich presents so many difficulties to the state legislation. The negro, 
though m the United States, is certainly not of it , nevertheless, he is responding eagerly to educational 
influences, is growing more thrifty and rehable, and developing into a property owner 

PkoiOt Bf<mH Brofhen 

methods which are scarcely dis- *’ lack of thoroughness '' This is a 
tinguishable from crime, continue to peculiarly English reproach. They 
attend the church or chapel to which certainly do not aim at the same high 
their parents took them as children, finish which is the mark of English 
continue to profess the same attach- workmanship. They decide what will 
ments as their parents felt to the code serve for the purpose immediately in 
of morality, the explanation of the view , beyond that they do not go. 
universe, the meaning of life which that Instances of this could be quoted 
church or chapel taught in their child- without number. Methods of cul- 
hood. In this direction " What was tivation are not as elaborate as on 
good enough for our fathers is good older soil. Factoiy methods are 
enough for us " remains the creed of more rough-and-ready. The aim of 

the mass of American business men. American business men is to “ get the 

But if you asked them to apply that business," and m order to get it, they 

motto to their business concerns, you have created organizations which are 

would be considered insane I thorough for their purpose down to the 

Together with the ingenmty of the most meticulous details. 

Americans in devising new machinery. Consider the department store, the 
new arrangements for getting more shop covering acres of ground where 
quickly and more cheaply at what th^ everything that man, and more im- 
want, there has been supposed to go a portant, everything that woman needs 
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can be bought under one roof This has they did not go off quickly enough at 

been claliorated in America to an extent that price, it was dropped to ;f6 los., 

unknown before, at once to the pubhc and they were promptly got rid of. 
advantage, and as a money-making Even if no profit had been made, the 
machine of the most ruthless and advertisement was of immense value, 
efficient design " Deals ” of this character win 

Prices arc “ cut " in order that universal admiration, except from small 
certain " lines ” may be got rid of with competitors in the hnes which are 
complete disregard of anvthing but the exploited. They help to explain why 
momentary gain For e.\ample. one of business is the career which attracts 
the biggest of the department stores most American young men and employs 
bought up some years ago a stock of the best brains in the country. It is 

bicycles which had been made to sell at not staid and dull. It is an adventure. 

£20 apiece The manufacturers were in It gives scope for imagination, even for 
difficulties Tney wert glad to let the humour. It holds out possibilities of 

machines go cheap A slight alteration making a fortune by a single lucky 

was made in the gearing , the bicycles stroke. It sifts out the capable and 
were then named after the proprietor of the quick-witted from the merely 
the store, and were offered at £13. As plodding and industrious. " Give the 



“WHEN I WAS PLAYING WITH MY BROTHER, HAPPY WAS I” 

'fhls photQKraph, snapped a aliort distance from the tianks of the Suwannee river, malne an 
Client lUustratton for the second verse of the beet-loved of all piaaUlka soons : The Old Folha 
at Home ^that tmout classic of American balladry in which Stephen Foeter, bora nearly a himdiod 

yean Ago, immcirtalisod the nver flowing throui^ the etetes of Geofgle Floride 
Pkoio, Uni4rmoo4 6* fJnimwRoi 
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IN "MAMMIE’S” SHELTERING ARMS 
The ** maniinie/* or c olourcd nurse of the South, exists onlv for 
the babies (rMiuiiit ted to her care, and cherishes them with all Uie 
fer\uur of her motherly nature. Often she remains with her 
** >ouiig>ters until they marry and then nurses their babies 
Photo, Brothers 


world something it wants 
and no matter how young 
you are, it will give 
you in return whatever 
material reward you like 
to name.” 

Half the novels that 
won wide circulation a 
dozen years ago used to 
be about the successes of 
young business men. The 
stories in the ” Saturday 
Evening Post," a periodi- 
cal which prints millions 
of copies and indicates 
the taste of the average 
American, are often upon 
these lines stiU. There 
has come a reaction from 
the purely material view 
of life, and books which 
have in them what is 
called ” uplift ” have won 
popularity. But business 
remains, and is bound to 
remain for a very long 
while yet, the most 
prominent interest in 
American life. 

Unlike English busi- 
ness, if makes men 
adaptable They pass 
from one occupation to another with 
ease. Failure in one does not leave any 
mark, does not suggest incompetence. 
There are proprietors of widespread 
businesses who tried many times before 
they found their feet. Many a highly- 
paid manager will relate his experiences 
in half a dozen different trades. 

The same qualities, if they are applied 
pertinaciously, may vrin success in arty 
walk of life, but the American will not 
be content with the first opening that 
he sees. He wll make the best of it 
while he looks round for something 
else. He goes on looking round until 
he feels he has got something to which 
he can apply himself heart and soul. 

A change has been coming over this 
feature of American life. As the 
country has filled up, as in the east 

Dto S08I 


especially, conditions have become fixed, 
opportunities have become fewer. The 
feeling so common in England that a 
man who has a good job had better 
stick to it and be satisfied, now finds 
expression in America also. In the 
west there still abound golden chances, 
existence is still fluid. In the east, 
where it has crystallised, the probability 
is about equal that a man will stay in 
whatever line he has chosen to begin 
with. Those who are conscious of 
more than usual capacity push out into 
some other line. The others are afraid 
to take any risk. 

As the country settles dovm, there is 
also a shortening of the rope which used 
to be allowed to business adventurers. 
During the early years of this century 
the cry against the rich men who were 
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supposed to be aiming at the enslave- 
ment of the people by means of colossal 
" rings ” which would control the supply 
and therefore fix the prices of all 
necessities of life, was very loud and 
fierce. The novel in which Upton 
Sinclair described, with some exaggera- 
tion, the process of " packing ’’ meat 
aroused a storm of indignation The 
source of this indignation was not so 
much the inhuman treatment of the 
workers in " The Jungle,” which it 
was the author’s desire to expose and 
extirpate, as the nausea produced by his 
revelations of the manner in which 
tinned meat was prepared and packed. 

A public inquiry was ordered into 
the state of Packing-town, as the stock- 
yard and canning factory district of 
Chicago was called. The packers 





ABILITY REWARDED 
High school graduate and 
college student, bis all-round 
ability won for him nomi- 
nation to the U.S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis 

themselves hastily put 
their houses in order. 
Shortly after the scare I 
went through several of 
the yards and factories 
and found prevailing a 
state of cleanliness which 
seemed almost as exagger- 
ated as Upton Sinclair’s 
picture of filth and 
carelessness. The girls 
engaged in putting the 
meats in tins had a 


"manicure parlour" 
attached to their depart- 
ment and were obliged to 
submit their nails for 



AFTER LIFE’S DUTIES LIFE’S PLEASURES 

This is no ** Broadway Stuff/' but a real hardworking cotton- 
picker, whose year's work is completed and who is now taking 
life easy in his own particular way. For the moment he has not 
even a dim recoAection of those toilsome plantatioii days 
Pkatat, Vndsrufood & Untlerwood 


frequent treatment. 

The tinned meat trade 
was damaged by "The 
Jungle” and the outcry 
against trusts became 
more insistent. President 
Roosevelt took it op. The 
courts were asked under 
an anti-Trust Law to 
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made clear that business which dealt in 
articles or systems of public utility ’* 
could not be a private matter any longer, 
and could not be allowed to follow the 
old practices of free competition. It 
was established as a principle that 
regulation of such business in the public 
interest was necessary ; that the 
advantage of the community out- 
weighed the profit of powerful *' cor- 
porations " or trusts. 

About the same time b^an another 
manifestation of the cleansing fire 
which burned in the spirits of American 
reformers. This was the campaign 
against corruption m municipal govern- 
ment. Here also the magazines proved 
themselves forcible engines for the 
awakening of the public conscience. 
The writers who attacked mayors and 


UNFAILING COMFORT 
To this afed '‘fflammie’ 
cnjoyina a quiet smoke 
beside ner log cabin, the 
pipe is an old friend, not a 
concession to the mode 

dissolve certain combina- 
tions whose operations, it 
was said, were to the 
disadvantage of the 
community. 

The attacks died away 
after a short time. Public 
interest, more fickle in the 
United States than in 
any other democrac}', 
was attracted by other 
more exciting topics. Yet 
the violence of the short- 
lived tempest had accom- 
plished in a brief time 
what an agitation upon 
sober, unsensational lines 
would have taken years 
to bring about. The 
trusts were frightened into 
less cynically piratical 
behaviour. Their claws 
were cut by legal oiact- 
ment and d^ision. Most 
valuableresult of all. it was 



CELEBRATING HI8 115TH BIRTHDAY 
Aft tbo keeper of the srofnndt, *** Unde Tom ** G>tloa was known 
to eveiy penon who ned ever ^ted the resort at Plnehunt, 
North CttoUna. Hla mottoet : ** Love everybody/* ** Keep busy/' 
** Never worry*** have helped him, he dedarea, to reach Z 15 
PMe, C/ftdwwMd & C/fidff«oed 
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OKLAHOMA COW-PUNCHERS WATCH AN EXHIBITION OF LASSOINQ 
Oklahoma State lies between Texas and Kansas and its undulating plains support much cattle. 
These are tended by men who, in their dress, still show traces of the wild and woolly West/' 
popularised by schoolboy fiction and the cinematograph. The oowbovs know their own reputation, 
and are sometimes inclined to give the stranger a little of what he expects 
PM0, Undsfwood & Undirwopd 

boards of aldermen and city councillors induced to demand instant remedy, 
for mismanaging the affairs entrusted to In other lands the belief grew that 
them and for taking bribes, knew that American municipal government was 
they could get the ear of the nation for more corrupt than any other. " Graft " 
a little while. was looked upon as something that was 

They must therefore, they saw, customary in local affairs of American 
exaggerate the evil ; they must write in cities, something that was peculiar to 
a style that would cause sensation and the American Continent. It was not 
set everyone talking. Th^ must understood that over<statement is 
denounce individuals, describe in detail required in order to induce the nation 
particular instances of corrupt practice, to pay heed. 

give the impression that guilt was In all countries there is municipal 
widespread, if not universal. corruption. In some it is certainly 

That is how American agitations more flagrant than it ever was in the 
have to be conducted. It is no use United States. It is <rften acc^tcd as a 
telling people the truth quietly. Th^ necessary part of the order ^ things 
most be shaken by it, roused to fury, and nothing is said about it. The very 
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attacks upon it which were made by that which was first employed at 

American reformers proved that it was Galveston after the city had been ruined 

not inherent in the system, not tolerated by a tidal wave. The citizens en> 

by the mass of the people, nothing more trusted the whole business of clearing up 

than a cancerous growth which could the mess and rebuilding to a small 

be cut away. What the agitation commission. They saw that the tisi?al 

brought into most striking relief was number of officials all of them elected 

the readiness of the American people by the voters was a hindrance to getting 

to try experiments in municipal govern- things done with rapidity and vigour, 

ment that aimed at making corruption This plan spread and was in most 

impossible and at improving their cities places which tried it found to work well, 

for the benefit of all classes of their though there were some failures, 

inhabitants. Another change which was supposed 

The form which has been taken by the to be a further step towards managing 
new city governments i.s in most cases the affairs of a city as those of private 



FIVE HUNDRED ACRES OF HOOF AND HORN: THE UNION STOCKYARDS 


Chicago's stockyards are amonf the wooden of the world* Every year over sixteen millioo animals 
axe assembled tnere. The yards cover five hundred acres and supply the great canned moat industry 
located in the same huge city. The animals are slaughterra wholesale by various ingenious 
devices, so that, of a pig, it is claimed that nothing is lost for export but the grunt 
PkOo, UndAfwooi & UntUrwooi 
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MOUNT VERNON, HOME OF AMERICA'S FIRST PRESIDENT 
George Washington inherited this pleaMnt Virginia home from bis brother Lawrence in 1752 Tlie 
house is built ol wood and overlooks the River Potomac from a bill two hiuidted feet high The 
estate was purchased by an association of ladies and is open for visitors who may see there the room 
in which the great man died, and on the balcony tiles brought f{om the Isle of Wight 
' PMo. l/Hjttmod & VnitrtMOd 


persons are managed was to make the 
mayor the one responsible manager : 
this was at one time warmly advocated, 
but the commission plan held the field 
more strongly 

The one-man S3rstem, however, found 
favour in another shape. At Dajrton, 
Ohio, in a time of crisis caused by the 
overflowing of the Misassippi, there was 
sore need of energy and initiative. The 
citizens decided to appoint a city 
manager " and to make him responsible, 
giving him the same power that the 
manager of a private concern would 
exercise This worked well and was 
copied by many other cities. 


There are in the American character 
two main features One is absorption 
in business, not so much, as I have 
suggested, for the purpose of making 
money for money's sake, as with the aim 
of showing superior qualities of will and 
brain. The other is idealism. No one 
who knows the American people well 
can overlook their desire to be better 
than they are. It is a desire often 
overlaid for a while, often' forgotten in 
some sudden rush of anger or excite- 
ment ; but it is permanent, while the 
other fedings pass quickly. If it had 
not existed, if the greed and callousness 
of business competition had been 
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FATHER ASKS A BLESSING ERE THE FAMILY FALL TO 

For Sunday dinner there n a special spread in this New England farmstead and everyone is in clothes 
that are felt to be suitable to the occasion Round the walls will be noticed a collection o( andent 
timt instruments, scrapers, arrow and spear-heads and harpoons, all dug up from the faim In 
contrast to this archaeoloffcal esMbition is the telephone on the left 



ROUGH PLENTY AT THE END OF A FARMING DAY 
Many a tanner pioneer has left Europe lor the U.S.A.. and after yean of risk and work at length 

fouaid Umaelf In hbosm house on known land and srtth sons round the family UUe at meal-tunes. A 

at the paaked, rough face of the father, heading the table, and another at his broad-shouldered 
■«««« will show the strides that an Ametieaa oountry populatkn nay make in a generation 

FMe, Brtmn BrMttn 
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unchecked by it. anarchy would have From their earliest school years 
supervened. American children arc filled with the 

The wish to improve can be traced conviction that no limit can be set to 

in the smallest matters of daily life, the development of their faculties and 

Every American uses various toilet their fortunes. They start life believing 

preparations designed to keep the hair, that all careers are open to them if they 

the skin, the teeth, in good order, choose to work hard and to improve 

Time and thought arc devoted to themselves by ever}’ means in their 

methods of improving appearance as power. Some say the climate is 

well as health Nowhere is more atlen- responsible — dry, invigorating, energy- 

tion paid to diet, nowhere is so much producing; others attribute the cause 

money spent on food advertisements, to heredity, to the restless anxiety of the 

And nlong.side puffs of this and that Puritan settlers in New England (who 

breakfast cereal, warranted to convert sent their descendants into every part of 

itself into fierce energy, or of prepara- the Union) about their souls' health 

tions which the weakest digestions can and their relations with God. Whatever 

as.similate, are seen offers of teaching the cause may be, there is no doubt 

by correspondence; of instruction that in the American mind there is a 

through the post in any trade, profession strong eagerness for betterment and 

or occupation ; of assistance in strength* firm faith in its possibility, 

enmg will-power, in cultivating con- If you see American life as a struggle 
centration, and in the enlargement of between these two forces, material 

individual earning capacity. competition which accepts conditions 



WHEN THE NIQHT BRINGS NO SOLACE POR THE DAY'S HEAT 
tt C'bicaso is one of America’s most flourishliif and live business centres it is also the place above 
w others to which attention has been drawn as a city of mean streets imd evil conditions. la the 
hot season the night brings little relief. Hereaweary motlier has made bw bed on the front doorit^, 
and from the “ pram " a baby arm is thrust as if in exhaustion 
Photo, Brows Bfothoro 
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PRACTICAL COOKERY IN AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

Cookcrv, as a branch of domestic science, Is carried out on ideal lines in Aiiientaii nni\ ei sities, as mav 
be seen by an examination of the apparatus used by these students. Indeed, there i^ as iiinch of the 
laboratoiy as of the kitchen about the class-room, for the student of cooking is required also to be a 
chemist and an expert on dietetics. Further, she must eat is hat she cooks 
Photo, Bfomn Brothin 

as it finds them and is impatient of the wa^ bound to swing away from un- 
suggestion that any motive other than restricted competition with its w'aste and 

selfish interest should be given play, and cruelty , partly by the danger that the 

idealism which is incessantly aiming at land, public utilities, means of produc- 

the elimination of selfish interest, then tion, government, everything might fall 

you will be able to explain to yourself into the clutches of a few groups of 

many things that would otherwise industrial and financial organizers, 

remain a puzzle. heedless of any aspect of their activities 

Very often a man who profits by save that of private gain and power, and 

flagrant abuses of public right and dangerously ignorant of the cata- 

callous trampling on others will be found strophe they were certain to cause, 
eagerly supporting movements to purge Here we have the key to the strange 
some kindi^ ^here of activity from contrasts and extremes which wc 

similar evils. He is not insincere, he is discover as soon as we look beneath the 
mentally short-sighted. surface of American life. In no country. 

It was very hari for the American of for example, has the study of child 

the last generation to persuade himsdf welfare b^n carried further than in the 

that any course which was profitable United States. Nowhere are experi- 

could be really wrong. The present ments in the training and teaching of 

generation has a better-developed social children more readily made. Yet there 
sense. The change has come about is no bountiy where child labour is so 

parity because the pendulum of feeling pitilessly exploited. Conditions which 
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IN A NEW ENGLAND FARMHOUSE: AN OLD-FASHIONED COUPLE 


With whitened heir In the i»inter of their life the husbandman and his wife look back on many pkmgh- 
mgs and many a harvest There is a sentimental tradiUon of agriculture about New Englaim though 
vhe rocky soil is little suited to farming compared with the lands ci the West. Each year more farms 
Stsnd finpty and the yenmg generation goes dtywerds. leaving its parents behind 

FMo, B 09 mm Brotk$r$ 
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were abolished in England three- Reaction soon came, and once it had 

quarters of a century ago still exist in begun, it went ahead quickly, 
the collieries of Pennsylvania, in the That all abuses, all cruelties, could 
Southern cotton-mills, in factories be excused by the money advantage 

widely scattered over the Union. drawn from them was never a doctrine 

Even in New England child labour is approved by the American people 

used to swell the profits of the wealthy When they became aware that the 



THROAT AND TEETH INSPECTION AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Education provided in the American public tchool is not reKerded in any way as a charity, but as a 
fair return for rates and taxes, like the fire brigade. These schools correspond both to the Council 
and private s^ool of England, and draw their pupils from the corresponding classes, and the spirit 
is not only democratic but also co-educational. Each state has its own public school system 

PMo, Bf9mn Breikgrt 

manufacturer. In Massachusetts not practice of Big Business was based 

long ago the Hon. J. F. Carey, member upon that anti-Christian, anti-social 

of the House of Representatives, told creed, they revolted from it with a 

how small boys packed cloth into movement of horrified indignation, 

chemical bleaching vats, working naked They set to work to clean ’’ not only 

and being bleached themselves until business, but public life also, 

their bodies looked like those of lepers. A new type arose, the young 
The last years of the nineteenth and enthusiast for a saner, kindlier relation 
the early years of this century were the between classes. Often it was a young 
worst years in the United States, the woman who took the lead in i^orm 

years in which business was worshipped movements. Many a college graduate of 

with the most inhuman rites, in iii4iich indq)endent means, instead of taking 

idealism could make little headway to mercantile pursuits or to a profession, 

against the universal desire to be rich, threw himself into the battle against 
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YOUNQ AMERICA LEARNS THE USE OF THE VOTING MACHINE 
Election voting has raised so many complications and caused so much time to be wasted in re-counts 
in America, that various kinds of vote -recording machines have been permitted as constitu- 
tional in various states. A machine which has had widespread use provides a separate key for 
each candidate, the keys being numbered and lettered in rows according to party and oflice 

Phoio, Brtwn Broik^n 


privilege and corruption. The idealists 
who had been flouted and despised by 
the " bosses ” and other party managers 
had now to be taken into account. 

When Mr. Roosevelt wanted a new 
party to make him President for the 
third time, having failed to induce the 
Republicans to give him their nomina- 
tion, It was to the idealists that he 
appealed Those who gathered round 
him were not strong enough to carry 
him to the White House, but the result 
of their intervention between the two 
old parties was nevertheless to put an 
idealist there. The split Republican 
vote gave the Democrats victory, and 
their candidate was Woodrow Wilson. 

Those who hold that " there's a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will," can point to the 
election of President Wilson as proof of 
their contention. If Mr. Roosevelt had 
never been President, it is most unlikely 
that Mr. Wilson would have got the 
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Democratic nomination. If President 
McKinley had not been assassinated 
there would have been no President 
Roosevelt, who succeeded in accordance 
with the provision that when a Pre- 
sident dies in office, the Vice-President 
automatically succeeds him. 

Mr. Roosevelt appealed over the 
heads of the " bosses " to the people, 
and the people gave him a second term. 
He did not break with his party, but he 
was strong enough to lead it instead of 
letting the party organization lead him. 
He did not take sides decisively against 
Big Business, but he let business men 
see that if they did not keep within the 
law, the law would, in his own familiar 
phrase, " get after them." He shook his 
Big Stick in a manner which pleased 
the Progressives more often than it 
gave satisfaction to those ^o were 
all for " leavii^ things alone.” 

The Presidency of Mr. Taft, wittily 
described as “ a man of the veiy best 
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intentions, surrounded by a number of and professor, he had been elected 

people who know exactly what they principal of Princeton University on 

want," swelled the ranks of the idealists, account of his courage and executive 

The Progressive Party which they force. In that post he had not been en- 

formed received support in every part tirely successful. There was a time when 

of the country. It was clear to the he contemplated applying for a pension 

Democratic managers that they could and retiring to write more history, 

not rely upon a candidate of the usual It was not until he entered public 
type. They must have a man who life that he found his true sphere of 

understood and supported the new order action. He showed unexpected mastery 

in public life, the new standard set up of political weapons. He even turned 

for private business. They neither them against the " bosses ** who had 

liked nor trusted idealists, but they saw made him governor and expected him 

that they must have as their candidate to show gratitude in the usud way. 

for the Presidency a man with ideals. Thus he drew upon himself the eyes 

In Mr. Woodrow Wilson, then of a wider range of spectators than that 

governor of the state of New Jersey, which, in the ordinary course of events, 

they found what they were looking for. takes interest in the doings of a state 
He had been only a short time in politics, governor, and, when the time came to 

but in that short time he had proved nominate a Democratic candidate for 

that his face was towards the rising, the highest position in the land, the 

not towards the setting, sun. Historian choice fell upon him. He was not the 









NEW AMERICANS LEARNING THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 
Immigration is America’s greatest problem, and ^ legIsUtive authoriUea have ben at pain to de^ 
with the task o( turning peoples of every nation into good citlsens of one. in the plwtograpb 
a class of aliens has been assembled for the purpose of assimilatiiu the nature of theoathotaUegianoe. 
These classes, held in the evning, an an important part of the system of alien absorption 
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HOBOES •‘HITTING THE GRIT” 

Am^ncan tramps are distinguished from the vagrants of other 
lands by their habit of using the railways, ** jumping trams '* 
to travel free of expense 1 ramps aie numerous m New York 
which IS >aid to be ” the be^t town for bums in the U S A *' 
Pkffto, UrouH Brotktn 


first choice of the wire- 
pullers. They intended 
to propose Mr. Gaynor, 
who had been mayor of 
New York, and had 
become knoMm to all his 
fellow - countrymen by 
being the victim of an 
attempt to murder. A 
candidate for the Presi- 
denqr must be widely 
known. In the Demo- 
cratic Party there was no 
man whose name was 
suffiaently familiar to 
make him a really good 
candidate. The attempt 
on Mr. Gajmor's life put 
him in the running, but 
his uncertain temper 
threw the chance away. 

He wrote an injudiaous 
letter to a newspaper 
editor in Texas, declining 
an invitation to appear 
as possible candidate 
That letter, written under 
the influence of un- 
reasonable anno)rance or 
some other excitant, made 
him impossible. Then it 
was that Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson's name suggested 
Itself. That piece of secret 
history illustrates the 
workmg of the Amencan 
electoral system. 

Mr. Wilson's course of 
action as President proved how strong 
the ideahsts had become He leaned to 
their side from the beginning, though he 
did not, any more than Mr Roosevelt, 
ait himsdf loose either from party tics or 
from the Big Business supporters of the 
party fund. Theideahst attitude towards 
war was one of abhorrence They con- 
sidered it wrong for a country to send 
Its young men to be killed and maimed 
for the protection of industrial or 
financial interests. They even protested 
against the notion that a country was 


bound to avenge outrages upon the 
lives or property of its subjects abroad. 

Very soon after Mr. Wilson was 
elected a demand was raised that the 
United States should call Mexico to 
account for the murder of some two 
hundred .\mcrican citizens in that 
country, and much material damage 
suffered by others Against this it was 
ai^ed that those who went to Mexico 
knew the risk they were running, and 
went because they hoped to make 
money. Why, it was asked, should other 
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Americans, who liad no concern with 
Mexico, be taxed heavily and send their 
sons into battle for so remote a cause ^ 
With this view Mr. Wilson showed 
himself to be in agreement. He declared 
that the government would refuse to 
exert itself for the benefit of concession- 
hunters. Those who engaged in business 


with contempt when the German 
Chancellor warned him of its gravity. 

Remember," said Herr Bethmann 
Hollw^, " that there are twenty million 
citizens of German descent in the United 
States." 

" In the United States," replied the 
Ambassador, " there are twenty million 



MOONSHINERS* SECRET STILL, FORFEIT TO THE STATE 
Despite the heavy penalties provided bv the Prohibition Act of xqiq, ** booMcgwrs ’* and 
mnrinshmers '* continue to trv to supply alcohol to recalcitrants who resent compulsory total 
abstinence an infnngernent on personal liberty. Chance sometimes helps the Federal authorities 
111 their efforts to enforce the law, as here, where secret service ^ents, searching for a plant for 
making counterfeit coins, have uncovered an illicit still 
PSolo, Brown BfOik§T$ 


in a state like Mexico must do so. he 
warned them, at their own peril. He was 
the first ruler to say openly : " We 
renounce the practice of making war, 
whether to vindicate national honour 
or for the support of business men." 

It vras far more the strength of this 
feeling against war among a very large 
section of the American people than the 
fear of difficulties with German- 
Americans that forced President Wilson 
to walk so warily during the European 
conflict. The German-American danger 
was not taken very seriously. Mr. 
James W. Gerard, the United States 
Ambassador in Berlin, treated it almost 


lamp-posts, and if the German-American 
gave trouble there would soon be one 
hanging from each lamp-post." 

The detestation of war in millions of 
American hearts was the real reason 
why the United States did not decide 
to join the Powers allied against 
Germany until the spring of 1917. 
Mr. Wilson had to lead the idealists step 
step, to prove to them by repeated 
experiments that no reliance could be 
placed in Germany’s promises, to con- 
vince them that no course save war was 
open to a self-req>ecting nation. 

When he at last managed to unite the 
mass of peopAe and had put in hand 





GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS POURING LIQUOR DOWN THE DRAINS 
It was the " Big Business *' interest, ooutendlng that total abstinence from alcoholic liquor made 
for clear thinking and pro4uctive power, that s u cceed e d in the attempt ^im by other agencies to 
persu^ the Federal le^lature to pass the Prohibition Act of 1910. Tne Act Is being steadily 
enforced, and government officials search for illicit stores of liquor and pour it into the pulmc sewers 
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intensive preparations for sending an that with a great many party bonds 

army to Europe, public opimon went still prevailed over personal attachment, 

through one of those rapid changes but in the Irnig fight that followed 

which are so disconcerting to observers between those who honestly desired the 

from afar For two years and a half the new order and those who sought to 

greater part of the nation had been damage the President in order to benefit 

pacifist in sentiment. A few months the Republican Party, Mr. Wilson 

after the declaration of war the utterance claimed, and appeared, to have the 

of pacifist sentiments was punished by idealists on his side. His defeat at the 

long terms of imprisonment. The United Peace Conference was seen to be due. 

States were making " war against war." not to any weakening of his faith, but 

They were, in the President's phrase, to his failure in tactful diplomacy and 

making the world safe for democracy. to the numerical superiority of the 
Thus idealism refused to disavow its adherents to the old order, 
pnnciples, even while it shifted its The whole march of events in the 
view-point, and when Mr. Wilson be- United States during the war proved 

came the foremost advocate of a League what a change had come over the 

of Nations that should prevent all wars American spirit in less than a generation, 

between avilized peoples, he seemed to From being a people devoted, as it 

have the solid support of idealist seemed, to the pursuit of material aims, 

sentiment. Elections to Congress showed they became a community which 



MERCY AND JUSTICE IN AN AMERICAN JUVENILE COURT 
Juvenile courU, aiming at the aalvation and radamption Intlaad of at the puniibiimt of luvanilo 
oeniummta, an philanthropy's moat baneficant praduct. Racaiding tte stata as tba ovar-parsnt 
uildian as Us wards, tha JuvanUa Court Acts dalina dslinquency and dapandaney and can 
deal with aU cases aflectiijg chilAait under ai^taeit yaa$s ()f us. Thasa humane courts, oontroUad 
by sympathetic Judges and oftcers, azht in manyu^ cities of the U.S.A. 

Mal», nraaie ilfMS«« 
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CHEERFUL OBEDIENCE TO SCOUT LAW 
Many a lad in ordinary civilian clothes might be reluctant thus 
to cany home greenstuff from the garden, but the Boy Scout 
in the U.S.A. as elsewhere does it cheerfully, obeying the Scout 
Law to do ** one good turn a day " 

PMo, Brown Droth§fi 


appeared to be ready to 
go any lengths in the 
direction of moral improve- 
ment. 

Europe had not been 
well served by those who 
offered it enlightenment 
upon the American char- 
acter. Because American 
life was utterly different 
in so many aspects from 
European life, travellers 
brought back for the 
most part unfavourable 
and usually sneering 
accounts of it. English 
travellers especially were 
inclined to moralise and 
to make fun in ecjually 
offensi/c veins. They did 
not allow for the differ- 
ence of climate, for the 
effects of settling in a new 
country, or for the natural 
rancour generated by the 
behaviour of the English, 
first in attempting to 
dominate over the colonists 
and later in pretending 
to patronise them. 

It was particularly 
unfortunate that Charles 
Dickens lent to the un- 
worthy task of detraction 
his powerful and pic- 
turesque pen. He was not a man of 
balanced judgement. Often he was over- 
generous in his estimates, often hastily 
cen.sorious. From the moment he 
arrived on board the ship which was to 
take him across the Atlantic he grumbled. 
The welcome he received checked for ’a 
time the flow of his dissatisfaction, but 
soon came his unfortunate speech about 
copyright, which was at that time denied 
to British authors in the United States. 

This speech raued one of those storms 
of nervous excitement to which, as we 
have seen, the American people are still 
subject. The spirit in which Dickens’s 
“ American Notes " was written, leaves 
the impression of ill-humour and dis- 

SIO) 


like. While the more enlightened and 
intelligent on both sides of the Atlantic 
deplored the mutual misunderstandings, 
the mass of people in England accepted 
Dickens’s caricature in " Martin 
Chuzzlewit ” as being, in its main lines 
at all events, a portrait from life, while 
the mass of people in the United States 
only sank deeper into the conviction 
that the Engli^ were proud, domineer- 
ing, and " effete.” 

American school history books pre- 
disposed children from their early years 
to contempt for the English, and the 
general tendency in the country was to 
^ak disdainfully, not of England only, 
but of Europe. It was supposed that 
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the European peoples were still in a 
condition little removed from serfdom. 
The diplomatic squabbles and mon- 
archical ambitions which made up 
European politics were ridiculed. 

An American satirist could have 
found in England, however, persons 
just as crudely ill-informed about his 


A CHARACTER 

so busily occupied in building up their 
material civilization that they had too 
little time and energy to spare for the 
finer issues. If they were inclined to 
worriiip the Big instead of the Great, 
there was excuse for them in the bigness 
of the territory they were trying to 
devdop and to bring under one rale. 



GOAL PRACTICE AT BASKET-BALL, A POPULAR AMERICAN GAME 
Basket-ball is said to have been invented by an ingenious American to whom someone mopused 
that a new game be found suitable for both sexes and for indoor as well as outdoor play, ^e ball, 
which resembles that used in Association football, may not be kicked or punch^, but is thrown, 
or hit flat-banded, the object being to get it into the net 
PMo, Brown Broikorr 


country as the characters invented by 
Dickens urere about the countries of 
Europe. To base upon these inventions 
a judgement of a nation was as foolish 
as it would have been in a foreigner to 
suppose that England was peopled by 
Pecksniffs and Chadbands. The harm 
done by Dickens is incalculable. 

A sympathetic study of them at that 
epoch would have given to the relations 
between the peoples a more harmonious, 
more friendly tom. It would have 
diown the Americans sensitive to out- 
side opinion, impatient of critician, 
uneaaly conscious of their youth as a 
nation, and of defects in their iqrstem, 

5I0S 


'' But why not have been content to 
let the country develop slowly, to let it 
take the same course as the older 
countries? Why have attempted to 
do so much in so short a ^ce of time? '* 
These questions could only be put by 
persons who have no experience of the 
American climate. Its bracing, stimu- 
lating effect makes slow devdopment 
impossible. The energy which it pro- 
duces must be worked off in violent 
action, mental rather than physical. 
The nerves are strung by it to so high a 
pitch that patient, gradual methods 
seem sluggish. Whatever Americans 
do. they do it with their might, with so 
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much might that they sometimes leave 
it unfinished by reason of having 
exhausted their energy and their interest 
before they are " through with it.” 

Even yet there are many signs of the 
haste with which the country was 
populated and its prosperity assured. 
The people allowed their cities to grow 
up as the greed of speculators and the 
pressure of momentary material 
necessities dictated. They grew like 
mushrooms on a rich dark soil. 

Retarded Growth of Civic Spirit 

Everyone in these new ” cities " 
was occupied in making a living, and, 
when a living was secure, in getting rich. 
No one had time to think for the com- 
munity. What did it matter ho\Y the 
” city ” looked' so long as it could boast 
of so many millionaires, a volume of 
business that was "phenomenal,” a 
growth of population that ran ahead of 
all estimates, a general level of pros- 
perity which kept the citizens busy and 
content ? The consequence of this 
neglect of communal thinking was the 
haphazard, insanitary, squalid style in 
which most American cities grew up. 
It is only in the last twenty-five years 
or so that their defects have been 
remedied. 

Middle-ClcM America at Home 

Idealism has been manifested notably 
in building. There is an American 
domestic architecture which, not less in 
appearance than in convenience, is far 
ahead of anything to be seen in Europe. 
Around every city have been laid out 
suburbs of the pleasantest character. 
Wide roads planted with trees and with 
the gardens and lawns of the houses 
coming dov^ to the sidewalk, not shut 
off by hedge or fence or ugly railing, 
make an impression of spaciousness, 
green beauty, and neighbourly feeling. 
The houses stand apart, each seems to 
have a character of its own. Possibly 
that is sometimes more " seeming " 
than truth, for houses can be ordered 
by reference to a number ip an 


illustrated catalogue. These would 
probably not be seen, though, in the 
suburbs of a city of any size. 

In the construction of the American 
house wood is employed freely. There 
is always a " porch ” or veranda, and 
very often a " sleeping porch ” for the 
hot weather. This is built outside an 
upper floor. The rooms are large, but 
there are not many of them. The 
distinctions observed in England 
between the dining-room and drawing- 
room, the boudoir and the library, are 
swept away. There is a living-room as 
a rule, with a small dining-room off it, 
connected with the kitchen. The 
houses described are not those of the 
wealthy, who live as much as possible 
in the style of wealthy English or 
French families, but the homes of the 
comfortable class which has money 
enough, but none to throw away upon 
display or luxury. 

Use of Lobour-Savint Device* 

Everything that can be done to save 
labour in these homes is ing^iously 
thought out and installed. The wood- 
work is dark, not painted white or 
enamelled, but left its natural colour. 
Cleaning, cooking, and even washing 
are done by electricity. Vacuum 
cleaners are attached to a plug, and the 
floors are swept in no time. The week's 
wash can be put into an electric washer, 
which leaves it ready for rinsing. Then it 
is wrung dry in another electric machine. 

Such appliances and the readiness of 
men and boys to take their share in the 
housework enablp many families to do 
without servants, or to keep one only. 
The, sons of the hou.se are brought up 
like the girls to tidy their rooms, make 
their own beds, and, if necessary, Jend a 
hand with the washing-up. Men either 
dean their own boots or get them 
deaned at a " dioe-shine parlour,” 
where for ten or fifteen cents (54. — yjd.) 
they are made to glisten and so raise 
the wearer's self-respect. 

The " servant difficulty ” is greater 
in the United States than anywhere. 
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AMERICAN GIRL SCOUTS' SALUTE TO "OLD GLORY" 

GW Scout* of Amerieu have the same rules and law as the Girl Guides' oritanisatloa founded m 
by Sir Robert Baden-Powell and his sister An important and most popular part of 
tfaair physical n provided in campA «diete daily a bu$le rings out and all hands are raised 

to the salute as the Stars and Stripes te run up to the hm of the flagstaff 
raetov Brtrnm Arwilwf* 
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LIBERTY GREETS THE IMMIGRANT IN THE FIRST FLUSH OF DAWN 
Srulptor*s alleKorical work never found more proper situation than did Bartholdi's great figure of 
Lilierty, presented by the French nation to the U.S.A. to commemorate the centenary of American 
independence. The familiar figure, ixx feet in height, with electric torch upraised 40 feet higher 
still, stands on Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbour, welcoming newcomers to the New World 

PMOt Brea'n Brolk$n 

Irish and Scandinavian girls used to likely to marry rich men, must be 
follow this occupation in large numbers, competent to do their own housework 
but even they are becoming harder to and must be prepared to work hard at 
find. One reason is that the servant* it. The only alternative is to take 
keeping class rapidly e.\panded during rooms in a building where there is a 
the period of sudden prosperity. Now restaurant and where the proprietor has 
it is shrinking almost as rapidly. the rooms cleaned and tidied up. 

Every device to make housework Those who prefer to live near the 
easier is eagerly adopted. The dining* centres of cities live in apartment houses, 
room has disappeared from many small with or without service. The rents are 
houses. The drawing-room was never high and become higher every few years, 
so much of an institution as it was in Life in them is only possible if the tenant 
England. Big living-rooms, with dining tips constantly all those upon whom his 
tables that can be set up and then moved comfort depends. Family life is next 
aside, arc found to be more convenient door to impossible, because children can* 
than separate rooms, for the reason that not be brought up healthily in them, 
servants have become too expensive for and it is not easy in any case to get 
families of moderate income. In many children into them, 
cities there are no servants. There are The tipping nuisance has become as 
" home assistants who come in for a bad in the United States as it is else- 
certain number of hours a day and where ; worse, indeed, for it is carried 
receive from £3 to £3 los. a week. further there. The tips expected are 

This means that girls who look larger and more frequent. In this 
forward to marriage, unless they are direction there has been a slipping-back 
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since the dajrs when the American 
people were satirised. Then they did 
pride themselves upon having too much 
self-respect to accept tips. The change 
may be due in part to the immense 
number of poor £urq)eans who now do 
so large a proportion of the domestic 
work in the United States, and who 
snatch at any chance of supplementing 
their meagre wages. Chiefly, however. 
It was the fierce struggle for riches in the 
later years of the nineteenth and the 
early years of the present century which 
caused the growth of the tipping habit, 
along with many other evils. 

Whether Americans live in city apart- 
ment houses or in the suburbs, they 
are sure to be well provided with 
bath-rooms. In a generation the same 
change occurred in their habits as was 
effected in the previous generation in 
England. The bath-room became a 
necessity of life 


But they have carried the change 
very much further than it has gone in 
England. Labourers’ houses are fitted 
with baths, and the baths are r^ularly 
used. It is nothing out of the common 
to see residences advertised with, say, 
seven bed-rooms and four baths. In big 
houses every bed-room has its own bath- 
room attached. The more recent hotels 
consist entirely of rooms with baths. 

It is odd that Americans should 
tolerate washing arrangements on their 
long-distance trains which belong to the 
age when people washed only their faces 
and their hands. South African trains 
have shower-baths ; so do some of the 
Canadian trains ; so do private cars on 
American railways. But in the Pullman 
sleeping cars one is still expected to 
refresh oneself after a stuffy night by 
dabbling in one of several small basins 
which are fitted in the " smoking-room.” 
Smoking in the long Pullman carriages 



TE8TINQ MENTAL CAPACITY OF FEMALE IMMIGRANTS 
Wide disrretion has to be allowed to the officials responsible for the admission of immigrants Into 
the U.S.A., especially in respect of the degree of education possessed by non-English-speaking 
applicants. 1 m Immigrants’ Restriction Dill passed in 1921 limits the annual number of admissions 
to 353*000, and the tests imposed, especially of mental capacity, tend to become ever more exacting 

PSolo, Br^mm Brotksn 
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is not allowed, but there is at the end of 
each a little compartment which serves 
as smoking-room and wash-place com- 
bined. However early one dabbles, one 
is pretty sure to find three or four men 
sitting there smoking pungent cigars 
and freely using the spittoon. 

Yet the same people who endure this 
are possessed, when they are not in the 
train, by an almost morbid passion for 
cleanliness. In England what might be 
called the " bath-eveiy-moming ” class 
is small in proportion. In the United 
States it is very laige. In the beginning 
the habit was copied presumably from 
England. Then the alert, clear-eyed, 
clean-shaven American face came into 
fashion, the polished finger-nails, the 
athletic poise and tread. Clothes became 
smart instead of loose and shapeless as 
they used to be represented in drawings 
of Americans. The type aimed at 
became that which could be studied in 
book and magazine illustrations of 
young men with hair brushed back to 
show the firm contour of their brows, 
with perfect teeth, well-shaped hands, 
feet in the shapeliest of boots or shoes, a 
general air of taking pleasure in being 
clean and vigorous. 

The Modern Man and Hia Dreaa 

The manicure parlour has taken its 
place among the r^fular institutions for 
business men in American cities. They 
give up half an hour twice a week to the 
process of having their nails shaped and 
made shiny. Sometimes the manicure 
girl may be seen at work on a client's 
hand while the barber b shaving him. 
Men have become as uncomfortable 
about having finger-tips uncared for 
as they would be with dirty faces or 
soiled linen. Even young men with small 
salaries will spend as a matter of course 
four shillings a week on manicure, and 
another four at least on special soaps 
and washes and creams. 

Their socks match- their suits, their 
ties strike a colour-note in sympathy. 
Cuff-links and tie-pins harmonise. Yet 
thqr manage to avoid being dandified. 


They do not attract attention by being 
obtrusively well-dressed. They look like 
men who enjoy harmony and proportion, 
who take a pleasure in grooming them- 
selves, in being trim and tidy. 

In this passion for cleanliness and 
order is reflected the spirit which rules 
many larger aspects of American life. 
Among the fruits of this spirit are the 
imposing railway stations which have 
risen up in New York, in Chicago, in 
Washington, and in other cities to take 
the place of the muddling labyrinths 'and 
shed-like structures of the past. Archi- 
tects with imagination planned them, 
every kind of convenience is to be found 
in them. 

Self-expreraion in Architecture 

The grandeur of conception, the 
hunger for self-expression, the ingenuity 
of construction which gave us the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages have been 
applied in the United States to these 
temples of the Goddess of Restlessness. 

Each age has its founts of emotion. 
The religions most prevalent in the 
United States are not emotional in their 
appeal. There have been noble churches 
built even in recent years. There is one 
on Fifth Avenue, nearly opposite the 
Roman Catholic cathedral of S. Patrick, 
a square solid pile of grey stone, and 
there is the chapel at West Point 
Military School (where officers of the 
small regular army are trained), with a 
beautiful nave. But the devotion which 
inspired the medieval church builders 
and the nations for whom they built in- 
spires only scattered individuab to-day. 

Buildiuj Worthy of Ancieot Greece 

The feelings to which architects must 
give expression are feelings of pride in 
the progress and the institutions of Man. 
It would be hard to find a finer illustra- 
tion of this than the Post Office on 
Eighth Avenue, New York. Raised well 
above the street level, and approached 
by perfectly-proportioned stq>s, is a 
portico of twenty Ionic columns. Simply 
that ; nothing to lessen the dignity of 
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their just balance or to mar their beauty, 
unsmiling yet not austere. Along the 
architrave runs this glorious inscription, 
borrowed from Herodotris : " Neither 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, not gloom of 
night, stay these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds." 

Nothing could better correct the 
European misjudgement of the American 
spirit than this magnificent public 
building, worthy to be ‘set beside the 
finest of ancient or modem times. 

Close by is the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station. Elsewhere it would extort 
praise. Here it is made to look common- 
place beside the unexpected recapture 
by this Post Office of the Greek idea in 
architecture. Yet as one passes through 
its lofty corridors 'and ample halls one 
feels that they too enshrine something 
of the same feeling. 

Organization in Perfection 

There is, as in the Grand Central 
Station, a boldness of imagination, a 
shaking-off of the mean bondage of the 
" good enough," a soaring towards a 
great aim. The mind is soothed by the 
spacious calm, the perfect organization, 
the spick-and-span convenience of ticket 
and baggage counters, dining-rooms, 
buffets, bookstalls, information offices. 
The spotless white caps of the officials 
are allegorical. They are emblems of the 
ideal which is pursued by the planners 
of the most excellent railway stations 
the world has seen : stations for super- 
men, moving, calm and certain, to their 
desired ends. 

The white new City Hall in New York, 
the cream and gold splendour of the 
Woolworth Tower (a lofty office-blOck, 
dose by), the transformation of Washing- 
ton into a statdy and beautiful city, the 
growth everywhere of suburbs present- 
ing so agreeable a contrast to the 
hugger-mugger appearance of central 
districts run up without design or 
thought for amenity — all reflect the 
same ideal which drags scandals into 
light and sweeps out the foul stables of 
public life. 


The Woolworth Tower is one of the 
"‘sky-scrapers " which loom through 
the light sea mist to give the new arrival 
his first impression of the real capital of 
the United States. From the sea these 
buildings affect the imagination like the 
domes and minarets of some fabled 
Eastern dty. At closer range the charm 
wears off unless you see them in the 
early dusk of a winter evening. Then, 
with their m3mad points of light, their 
dim outlines become beautiful again. 

New York’s Giant Sky-Scrapera 

Walking up Broadway beneath them, 
one finds a certain magnificence in their 
immense height. The first of them were 
ugly, but in the later ones architects 
have found lines of treatment which 
entirely - redeem their work from this 
reproach. They are built as a S{>ectacle 
rather than of necessity. The neck of 
land between two rivers on which New 
York is situated is certainly narrow, too 
narrow for the needs of its immense 
business population. Since expansion 
sideways is impossible, it was imperative 
to expand upwards, and to put up 
blocks of offices higher than any known 
elsewhere. But the twenty, thirty, 
forty-storey buildings are the result of 
the American eagerness, which has done 
so much for the national prosperity, to 
" go one better." 

American Sence of the Dramatic 

They are a ^ood advertisement. They 
are a feature which no visitor can ever 
forget. Nothing like them can be seen 
anywhere, dse. Monuments both of 
business enterprise and engineering skill 
in hitting upon new methods of con- 
struction, they stir American pride and 
fill all who behold them with wonder. 

Americans are gifted with the 
dramatic sense. They are far readier and 
more accomplished public speakers — 
just as they are better actors — ^than the 
English. In conversation they employ 
more racy turns of speech. They enjoy 
their own performances. They delight 
in telling stories, in coining or repeating 
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some effective phrase. All this is bom 
of the same self-consciousness which is 
evident in so apparently small a matter 
as the manner in which they like to be 
addressed. 

A name to them is something more 
than a label. It is a trade-mark, a 
distinction. Very few are content with 
initials, as the English mostly are. They 
want something more distinctive. Mr. 
Hiram K. Dash and Mrs. Ethel Roller 
Blankson are resolved that their person- 
alities *shall not be overlooked, as theyj. 
might be if they were known as Mr. 
H. K. Dash and Mrs. Blankson 

Compare American comic writers with 
English and their humour is seen to be 
almost entirely subjective, ^Vhile the 
English are mostly objective in their 
attitude. The Americans will nearly all 
be recognized as profes'sional funny men. 
Artemus Ward, the funniest of them, 
the beloved of Abraham Lincoln, was 
frankly a clown. Mark Twain kept up 
the comic character even in private life. 

Self-Consciousness in Journalism 

The two books of his which are most 
popular in England are “ Tom Sawyer ” 
and “ Huckleberry Finn.” In these he 
obtrudes himself less than in any other 
of his works. He lost himself in* his 
creations, in the vivid recollections of 
boyhood which flowed from his enchant- 
ing pen. The Dooley books and the 
stories of O. tienry, vastly as they 
amused us, were subjective in that they 
were written according to a formula. 

One consequence of this aspect of 
American self-consciousness is that 
American newspapers and periodicals 
are written in a much more entertaining, 
brisker vein than their counterparts in 
England. The writers aim at making 
their personalities felt. They want to be 
amusing, to make an imprcs.sion ; they 
aim at phrasing their ideas in an arrest- 
ing or an amusing style. This effort and 
the existence of convenient formulae for 
impressive WTiting account for American 
ephemeral productions, whether in Ac- 
tion or journalism, being so readable. 


The American stage is likewise in- 
debted to the national self-consciousness 
for its high level of performances. The 
acting is crisp, emotional, competent. 
T3qx5s of character are represent^ with 
truth and completeness. The mirror is 
held up to nature even in light comedies 
of the “ Potash and Perlmutter ” variety. 
Among American actresses are several 
who, with opportunities for the regular 
playing of parts that would call forth 
their powers, might take rank with the 
most famous. 

Popularity of the Theatre 

Unfortunately, the theatre in the 
United States, while it escaped the 
Scylla of the actor-manager concerned 
only with the exploitation of himself, 
was hurled disastrously against the 
Charybdis of the theatrical speculator, 
" handling ” plays and performers as if 
they were parcels of butter or consign- 
ments of bacon hogs. Some speculators 
have had a genuine passion for the 
theatre. Charles Frohman was one 
such, but his taste was of the crudest. 
When he produced in London a play 
which he .said was precisely what he 
thought a play ought to be, it was found 
to be a clockwork rabbit, oozing with 
sentimentality of the most treacly brand. 

The theatre is a favourite recreation 
in America. Even the smaller towns or 
cities (any settlement of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants or over is called a 
city) have their playhouses in which 
popular plays and players can be seen 
for one night at a time. Play-writing is 
taught at Harvard and other univer- 
sities. “ Circles ” meet in most cities for 
the discussion of dramatic themes. 

A Moral from the Cinematograph 

So far the vogue of the picture 
theatre does not appear to have harmed 
the acted drama. The cinematogilaph 
was taken up by the Americans as soon 
as its possibilities were perceived. They 
formed companies for producing Aim- 
plays. They boomed heroines and heroes 
and comic men into world-wide 
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notoriety. Their scenic arrangements aame enthusiasm to some other <^ning. 
covered large areas, their crowds were Into their sports they fling themselves 
numbered by the thousand. The result with the same determination. Football 
of so much energy was that they became is played by them mth a fierceness 
the chief providers of films to all coun- which compels the players to pad them- 
tries. While others hesitated, the selves for protection. The summer and 

Americans saw that a new industry had autumn game is baseball, an elaboration 
come into existence and hastened to of " rounders.” Every American learns 
take advantage of the opportunity. to play baseball and is able to watch the 
There lies the reason of their success game with an appreciation of its points, 
in business. Often they are disappointed, llie crowds which attend matches are 
their schemes go wrong, their hopes are enormous when two famous clubs are 

proved to have been too sanguine. But engaged ; they are large even for 

they are not thereby deterred from contests of local interest. The spectators 

further enterprises. They turn with the are close and unsparing critics. A 



DINGY CORNER IN SAN FRANCISCO'S CHINATOWN 
After the (leat earthquake and three days* lira of 1906, active leconstmeticn sooa equipped San 
Francisco with a besh supply of modem boUdings and monunMats. Chinatown, near Nob Hill, 
was T^nised on lavish lines and, despite certain unsavoury byways twarminc with Uue-ooated 
Celestials, po s sess es many points of interest, chief among which are Its cuiloaity shops and theatres 
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SONS OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC AT HOME IN AMERICA 
San Franny has a lam heterogeneous population. Every Hiuropean nationality would appear 
to be represented, and Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, and other non-European races are numerous. 
The Chinese alone number many thousands, and their quarter of the city has the appearance of a 
shou -place, with its twelve blocks full of garish temples, bazaars, and lestaurants 
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continuous yelling IS kept up, the players never patronised by any but the lower 

are chaffed, encouraged, insulted. Both kind of people. There was a great deal 

at baseball and at football matches cries of “ crook^ work " in it, and no great 

that have been learned and rehearsed opposition was offered to betting on it 

are taken up by hundreds, perhaps being made illegal, 

thousands, of voices at the bidding of In this, as in the prohibition of 
an " applause director." alcohol campaign, women took leading 

There is more variety in baseball than parts. They have been active in every 

in cricket. One innings succeeds another movement aiming at better social con- 

far more rapidly. There are no dull ditions. The agitation for the suppres- 

passages. Exciting moments occur more sion of intoxicating dnnk was, as we 

frequently. It is a game which exactly have seen, begun by women. It was a 

suits the American temperament, and woman who founded the first Christian 

every year the number of " fans," as Science Church and so started a new 

habitual attendants at matches are religion which has millions of adherents 

called, seems to grow larger. ’ to-day. Earnest, patient reformers like 

The newspapers print quantities of Miss Jane Addams, and wild, fanatical 

baseball news. Favourite players are firebrands of the Carrie Nation type, 

made national heroes, as the most skilful have each done their share in " holding 

matadors of the bull-ring are idolised in high the banner of the Ideal " 

Spain. Public baseball provides the The position of women in the liniteo 
element in the national hfe which in States is often misconceived in Europe 
England is provided by horse-racing, by those who judge with incomplete 

but the betting on ba^ball is prob- knowledge. Most of the American 

ably very much smaller in volume, women who travelled in Europe vrith 

Horsc-radng m the United States was right of entry into European society, as 
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IN A NEW y6RK fire STATION: THE LIGHTER SIDE OF A FIREMAN'S LIFE 
For the firemen off duty excellent quartert are provided by the fire department of New York City. 
Here, while some have made up a card-party, unperturoM by the song in progress just behind 
them, others take their leisure m easy chairs, and the station dog slumbers peacefully. Yet ever 
within hearing is the alarm-bell that may at any moment turn ease into action 
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it existed before the Great War, observance may be set down to that 
belonged to the wealthy class. Many self-consciousness which we have already 

left their husbands behind to carry on discovered. Yet there remains a good 

the toil which provided them with the deal which is sentiment and not senti- 
money for their joumeyings and enter- mentality; There is among American 
tainings and sumptuous clothes. They men more genuine respect for women 
were not often women of intelligence, than is noticeable as a rule in Europe. 
In a fasltion which provoked ridicule Women could travel safely and without 
they aped the manners of the aristoc- fear of annoyance in the United States 
racies into which their wealth bought long before this was considered possible 
them admission. By them too often in England. In the matter of giving 
American women were estimated. No women and girls seats in crowded trains 
error could have been more complete. or street cars the Americans are certainly 

As a recent writer on this theme says : quicker than Europeans. 

** The two salient points in the position Among the mass of the population 
of women in America are these : First, women take their natural place as 
the men and the women are friends; house numagers, sometimes bread- 
second, both men and women think winners as well ; th^ have the greater 
of the women collectively as mothers." or the smaller share in the decision of 
America is the only country where a family matters according as they or 
Mothers' Day is celebrat^ yearly, their husbands possess the stronger 
Something of the feeling behind such an individuality. This is the same 
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everywhere, in all countries. It is only 
when we examine the classes which have 
some leisure, some surplus of comfort 
over and above the bare needs of day 
to day, that we discover differences in 
the status of women. 

In America woman uras placed by 
man upon a pedestal, acknowledged to 
be the “ superior " sex. Man did homage 
to her, professed himself respectful, took 
upon himself the burden of providing 
her with luxurious surroundings, spared 
her as far as possible from contact 
with " sordid redities. " 

The effect of this upon many women 
was deplorable. They flaunted their 
supposed superiority. They gave them- 
selves up to the pursuit of pleasure and 
to the devising of means to spend the 
money which their husbands placed at 
their disposal. They took up passing 


follies with feverish energy. The simple 
life which had been the pnde of Ameri- 
cans gave place to an orgy of extrava- 
gance. The millionaires themselves would 
have been quite content to continue in 
the old way. Indeed, most of them were 
unable to cat anything but the plainest 
food. The strain which they imposed 
upon their stock of vital force by intense 
and long-continued brain-work left in- 
sufficient for the digestive process. The 
change in their habits when they climbed 
out of the humble rank in which they 
were mostly bom was apt to rob them 
of their most precious possession, health. 
A quiet home, with fmgal meals and a 
wife to look after and to soothe them, 
would have been their choice. 

Their wives, however, aided by ii 
certain number of men who earned 
contempt by devoting themselves to 



AMERICAN FIREMEN FIGHT FIRE AND ICE SIMULTANEOUSLY 


When the fiie-bell shrills its sudden insutent clamour with the thermometer well below aero the 
American flie brigade is seen at its best. A glance at this engine caked m iroacn snow and with 
long icicles pendent from every part gives an idea of the difficulttes of fire-fighting In a bliasaid. 
fecial arrangements are made on these machines for thawing frosen hydrants with steam 
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social distractions, created a " smart 
set ” whose members aimed solely at 
outdoing one another in opulence and 
ostentation. Their entertainments were 

spoken of as " Mrs. 's ten thousand 

dollar dinner,” and " Mrs ’s fifty 

thousand dollar ball.” The ” happy 
thoughts ” of Roman emperors were 
rivalled by the nature of the surprises 
which awaited guests at these vulgar 
and sometimes outrageous spectacles. 


gramophone playing the latest and 
most popular tunes of the street. 

As the rate of lavish spending went 
up so did the fierce struggle for the 
power to pour out money. The standards 
of living became more elaborate and 
more costly in other classes. The sharp 
and painful differences between rich and 
poor became as noticeable in the larger 
American cities as in those of Europe, 
and they brought with them their 



RESCUE SQUAD OF A CITY FIRE BRIGADE IN SMOKE HELMETS 
To enable flienm to operate in buildings that have been filled with smoke, special helmets have 
bem dwlM. These ate airtight and supplied with a valve through which the wearer breathes 
exhaled air. This last is freed from the carbon dioxide naturally generated in the breath and 
mixed with oxygen from a cylinder strapped on the back. A reducing-valve relieves pressure 
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The purveyors of luxury in Europe 
soon found that there was a better 
market for their services in New York. 
Fashionable dressmakers from Paris and 
Vienna differed their " most unique 
creations.” An opera was established, 
with all the most famous singers and 
conductors, for people who as a rule 
knew nothing whatever about music, 
and would have preferred listening to a 


invariable accompaniments of social 
unrest and discontent. 

Fortunately for the Americans, thqr 
rush through phases very quickly. 
Flames in their country bum themselves 
out by reason of their intensity instead 
of smouldering for long periods, as th^ 
do vdth older nations. Society became 
a laughing-stock and a byword among 
all decent and intelligent people. It was 



CADETS OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT. LAUNCH A BOAT 
In 1802 w ^glneen* Corp» founded at West Point to constitute a military academy. The site 
was anjustoric omej^or upon it, during tlic War of Independence, was situated a fort very vital to 
the Mtriot cause. The a^emy buildings overlook the Hudson river from a cliff about 160 feet high 
and enclose on three sides the parade ground. Officers are trained for all arms of the Service 



WEST POINT CADETS IN THEIR HISTORIC UNIFORM 
As seen in this photograph the cadets of West Point have retained the striking uniform ip use about the 
f faPto f the founding of their academy. A sword-hilt will he noticed at tb^ip of the cadet with the 
newspaper in hit gloved hand, and he of the double croes-belt who remains seated while he exchanges 
greetings with a comrade letumed from a visit to London has a scabbard across his knee 
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builders of the fantastic towers that soar above the marts and docks of new YORK 

terican pride it Mtiified and wonder is stlmd in every bdKdderliy the ikyscrapera that are a unique feature of New York. They represent a wholly new development 
xchiteehire, and in their height and line have a real oeanty of their own. Built on the evermore crowded neck of land between the East and Hudson rivers, they are 
6fst thingi to give a new arrival an impression of the largest city of the and viewed from the sea affect the imagination Uke the minarets of an Eastern city 
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soon denounced as “ bad form " to be 
ostentatious. The good sense of the 
mass of the nation reasserted itself and 
put an end to the more blatant and 
more banal follies of the rich. 

The society woman was, after all, 
merely a local fungus upon the healthy 
trunk of American life. The result of 
the position allotted to women in the 
United States was manifested in many 
wholesome activities. They were given 
the right to equal opp>ortunities with 
men in education. Professional life — 
legal, medical, scientific — ^was thrown 
open to them. As citizens, they exer- 
ci.sed whatever privileges they demanded ; 
until lately, however, these did not 
include the vote. 

The explanation of the delay in adopt- 
ing Women's Suffrage is worth inquiring 
into. It is connected with many other 
disadvantages arising out of the enor- 
mous inflow of immigrants from the 
districts of Europe inhabited by back- 
ward and oppressed populations. 

Why Women's Suffrage Tarried 

The women immigrants had, in 
general, no conception of the meaning of 
self-government. They were ignorant and 
supeistitious. They would have been 
incapable of giving an intelligent vote 
in any community larger than a village, 
and even there they would have been 
liable to let themselves be swayed by 
personal likes and dislikes, the hope of 
personal advantage, or some stupid 
prejudice. To entrust power to such 
voters who would have been influenced 
by wild words and fantastic argument 
was seen to be too perilous. 

University education for girls is . 
usual when parents can afford it. If 
there is not enough money for both boys 
and girls to attend a university, then it 
is often the girls who are chosen, while 
the boys begin at once in business. 
The level of education and culture among 
women is certainly higher than among 
men. The business man seldom has 
time or mental energy to give to any- 
thing b^ond his business. He does not 


regard it merely as a means of making 
a living. It is his life study, it absorbs 
the whole of his intellectual activity. 
There is an enormous market for books 
in the United States, not only novels, 
all classes of books ; but they are read 
chiefly by women. This separation of 
interests, the wide intellectual gulf 
between husbands and wive.s, threatens 
to be a frequent source of domestic 
unhappiness. 

Influence of Women’e Clube end Leefluee 

The influence of women, however, was 
brought to bear upon social legislation 
quite as effectively by means of their 
clubs and leagues as it could be by the 
direct vote. Very large numbers of 
men are content to follow the leads 
given by these organizations in matters 
affecting the homes and health of the 
people. Subscriptions to these societies 
arc small, so that even the poorest can 
Join and feel that they are helping to 
make the world a better place to live 
in. The leagues train large numbers 
of the ignorant immigrant women in 
the rights and duties of citizenship. 
They .set themselves to enforce cleanli- 
ness in public places, markets, and 
streets, to force shopkeepers to wrap up 
food in clean paper, and to persuade 
people to be clean in their homes. They 
teach mothers how to look after their 
babies. They arrange for lessons in 
citizenship to be given in schools ; open 
the schoolhouses in the evening for 
games and classes ; help to find employ- 
ment for boys and girls as they leave 
school. 

The City ae the Home Writ Large 

The line taken by the leagues i^ that 
a city must be thought of as a big 
house which belongs to all the people 
who live in it and that, just as mothers 
work to keep the single home tidy and 
fit to live in, so the duty lies upon the 
women collectively to do the same for 
the city. To this thought there is 
usually a very quick response, especially 
firom the poorer women, who suffer more 
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BALANCING FEATS OF BUILDERS ON THE GIDDY HEIGHTS 
Vertigo Is absolutely unknown to the men engaged m buildina the skyscrapers in New York, and, 
fnmiltaritv breeds, if not contempt, at least disregard of the dangers attending their employment. 
Here a lad stands erect on the narrow sttrface of the girder on which his mate sits working, without, 
any hand-rail to steady hun against the wind that must exert appreaable pressure at such an altitude 
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if the “ big house " is neglected. It is up wheat bread until the next harvest 
a new idea to them that the city belongs was gathered, so that Europe might 
to all, and that they can do as much have it and be saved from famine. The 

to improve it as the wealthy. delq$ates from the two million club 

Before the leagues were formed a good members decided unanimously to recom- 
deal was done by women's dubs, and mend active cooperation to all dubs, 
still is done, especially in the smaller Th^r agreed that they would not only 
places. Clubs were established first for refrain from buying wheat flour, they 
educational and cultural aims. The would send whatever store they had of 
members studied authors m common, it to the local food controllers for diip- 
listened to accounts of foreign travd, ment to France, England, and Italy, 
invited strangers to address them and In a report to the President Mr. Hoover 
add to their knowledge. Then th^ wrote that “ in assessing the credit for 
broadened out and threw themselves the vast export of food which has been 

into civic reform movements. The saved for our allies by our people no 

power of the clubs is mighty; as many one will deny the dominant part of the 
as two million members are represented American women." 
in the National Federation, which meets The readiness of men to acknowledge 
twice a year. the value of women's work and to follow 

A meeting was being held m the where th^ lead proves the cotdialiQr 
^ring of 19x8 when the appeal was which reigns in the United States 
made to the American people to give between the sexes. There is far more 
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friendship between young men and men for the choice of the voter. When 
women than in any of the older coon* the first woman returned to Congress 

tries. Boys and girls are brought up took her seat, she was treated with 

together. No obstacles are thrown in helpful courte^. Many positions of 
the way of their meeting constantly responsibility under the Federal govern- 
when th^ leave school. They take ment, under state governments, and 

their amusements together. No scandal under municipalities are held by women, 

is caused by their being alone together. Women are often found as managers of 
They are playmates, comrades, equals, businesses, with large salaries and large 
This equality is reflected by the laws staffs to control, 
concerning women's property and Lecturing is a most profitable occu- 
divorce. Marriages are not dissolved pation in the United States, and women 
upon easier terms for men than for form the bulk of lecture audiences, 

women. They are treaty exactly alike. They, too, are more numerous than men 

Wives have control over their own in the parties which are made up for 

property, their husbands cannot touch " seeing Europe " at cheap rates. They 

it. A wife inherits her husband's “ real feel that their culture cannot be corn- 

estate," that is, land or buildings ; she plete without visits to the famous cities 

has a legal right to maintenance by him. of the Old World. 

The suffrage is granted to all women Lately the " See America first " cry 
as to all men, and women can be elected has set msuiy more Americans travelling 
to any public office. There is little through their own territory, but the 

prejudice against their competing with distances are so immense that many feel 



RIVETING QIROERS^AND ATTENTION-ON A NEW YORK SKYSCRAPER 
SooM ot tbeM tkyicnper buUdan no doubt tab* a looliab prided tpaetac^ar daedL but tbeir 
onllnanr taalca icquiie atrvu and dailna only dovalofwd by lopg pmtiea. ol tba aMetoo 

tranwworic baa to be aicendad by ira^ootbolds Inaarted in tba upcighta by ^ man aa ha goaa 
aloft to ««(k at haigbta wbeMO paopla in tba amati appeal aa imall aa auta 
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WINTER IN THE STATES: BRINQINQ HOME THE FIREWOOD 
Owing to the size of the country the climate varies in different regions The northern regions are in a 
zone where winters are long and severe, the southern extremities he near the tropics. The main 
land mass is in the temperate zone, but nevertheless is divided between violent extremes, 
mcluding intolerable heat waves in summer and blinding blizzards of whirling snow in winter 
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they might just as well cross the ocean end of the train ; one can then sit 

as spend three or four days in a train. outside on the rear platform to take 

Railway journeys are made infinitely the air and study the country through 

more comfortable than they are in which one is passing. Some trains on 

Europe. All rapid, long-distance travel- the long trans-continental routes have 

ling is done in Pullman cars. In these the special observation cars, 
seats face one another ; each passenger In the dining cars excellent meals 
has one to himself. At night the n^o are provided There is a bewildering 

porters fill up the space between the variety of dishes on the bill of fare. For 

seats and make a bed, while they let breakfast there is always fruit in season, 

down from the roof a shelf upon whiph Ice-cream is never absent from the 

another bed is made up. Thus the two menu. The cooking, all done in the 

passengers sleep. The beds are wide and train kitchen, is, as a rule, good, the 

comfortable. From the roof heavy ser^'lce quick, and the char^ are not 

curtains are hung which shut in both exorbitant. 

bunks. The aisle then has the appear- The difierences of scenery, of climate, 
ance of a narrow, enclosed passage, of cultivation, and of industrial develqp- 

running the whole length of the car. ment which are to be found within the 

Attached to each train of Pullman borders of the United States make 

cars is a parlour car, where there are travelling there unusually attractive, 

armchairs, a writing-table, and plenty If it lacks the charm of historical 

(rf Usually this is at the association, and of the periods of art 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY ON AN INDIAN RESERVATION 
He is one of the renowned Redskins--a term of no exact somatic significance, seeiiig that their sldn 
is rather of a coppery brown — ^a remnant of the aboriginal people of the New World. Befcs« the 
White Man's coming the North American Indians had attained a considerable degree of industrial 
and social advancement ; now, in the reservations, they are being sdiooled in modem industry 



LAND LABOURERS OP THE FERTILE "EMPIRE STATE” 

The surface of New York 'State, greatly diversified by numerous mountains, lakes, and rivers, is noted 
for its pictur^ue acenei^ ; nevertheless, two-thirds of the soil axe suitable for agxiOulturs and 
posam all the conditions favourable to productive fanning. Ranking as the seccmd state in value d 
farms, It has important agricultural products, and industry characterises Its rural population 
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DRYINQ YARD OF A CALIFORNIAN , ALMOND ORCHARD 

tSitai^S^Vto^A«M,*tS^MfeSaii vartoty needs weU watered land for good production 
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DARBY AND JOAN ENGROSSED IN AN APPLE-DRYING PURSUIT 
Florida aiid California are the principal states for the production of fruits, but in many districts 
fruit-growing is a profitable industry. Apples, a hardy fruit, arc plentiful, and yearly this old 
Virginian couple undertake the task of drying their small store — a process involving no little patience 
on the part of the wife, who slices the apples, strings them, and bangs them near the hearth to dry 
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which have left their mark upon Europe, experiment in progress, a melting-pot 
there is more to be learned in America, on the boil which is blending the most 

there is a living present to study, an varied elements into a new race. 

American Life & Character — 2 

Life in the Great Cities 

O NE’S first impression of New York New York, and many other southern 
suggests that the city is decided- people ; they help towards the making 
ly more Continental, that is to of this first impression, 
say European, than English in appear-. Featureless, too, the city appears to 
ance. One has to remember that it is a the fresh arrival, save for the tall 

southern city. As you look out from a buildings in the neighbourhood of Wall 

car on the " Elevated, ” the railway which Street or I^wer Broadway. The streets 

runs on the level of second-floor windows, and avenues all seem very much alike, 

you see, if it be summer-time, the streets and so, indeed, with a few exceptions, 

filled with children playing, people they are. The two principal exceptions 

gossiping, women sitting outside the are Broadway and Fifth Avenue. Broad- 

houses, just the sort of street scene you way runs from the sea for many miles 

would get in Naples or Seville. There up the narrow island on which New 

is an enormous number of Italians in York is built. Fifth Avenue begins at 
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Washington Square, a fascinating relic 
of old New York, with stately houses 
of early nineteenth-century architecture 
and restful green spaces, both telling of 
a time when Americans still valued 
leisure and charm. They are now 
coming back to the just appreciatit^n 
of those blessings. 

Right away to Central Park Fifth 
Avenue runs, crossing Broadway and 
gradually becoming " residential.” Not 
long ago the shopping part of it was a 
long way " down town,” but every year 
the shops crept farther up. Then huge 
hotels were built, first the Saint Regis, 
called the Millionaires' Hotel, then the 
Gotham, then the Plaza at the top. 
Most of the houses remain which made 
Fifth Avenue famous as the street of 
the homes of the richest men in the 
v/orld, but they are shut for the most 
part. Commerce has marked this, one 
of the finest thoroughfares in the world, 
for its own. 

Lofty OfBoe Blocki of Broidway 

Broadway cannot be called "fine.” 
Much of it is narrow. There are stretches 
which are still squalid. Nowhere is it 
impressive, except, perhaps, in the 
Money Market section, where the office- 
blocks are so high that the traffic and 
the swirling currents of humanity seem 
to flow like a noisy, hurrying river deep 
down between very steep and precipitous 
cliffs. The chief activities of the city 
ate all to be found on Broadway. 

At the harbour end are the Custom 
House and the shipping offices, all the 
signs of a busy and wealthy port. Then 
come the banks and the Stock Exchange, 
and the offices of the firms that deal in 
money. Here the streets are named 
instead of being numbered as they are 
higher up. They date back to an early 
period of New York history. 

No other of the avenues, which run 
lengthwise, while the streets run across, 
can be compared with Fifth; indeed, 
thqr are unffistinguished, uninteresting, 
mostly filled by the poorer kind of shops, 
inhabited by the flatter kind of people. 


The streets that stand out in one's recol- 
lection are also few, but that is equally 
true of London or Paris streets. 

Next after the " Lombard Street ” 
section of Broadway comes the wholesale 
trade district, then a shopping section, 
then theatreland, then the motor trade 
region, and after that miles and miles 
of nothing in particular. It is still 
Broadway right out in the country, 
where trees and bushes take the place of 
shop-fronts and the blithe " commuter ” 
(as the suburban season-ticket holder is 
nicknamed, because he " commutes ” 
the daily fare into a fi.xed quarterly 
payment) enjoys the scents and stillness 
after the din and stuffiness of town. 

New York’s Ma^ni Scent Harbour 

From one of the business men’s lunch 
clubs on the top floor of one of the 
high buildings the beauty of New York 
is seen to lie in her magnificent harbour 
and the two rivers that flow into it on 
either side of the tongue of land on whicli 
the city clusters. The Riverside Drive, 
which overlooks the broad Hudson, is 
a favourite quarter to live in, not so 
fashionable as the district which lies on 
the other side of Central Park, but far 
more attractive. 

Contrasting Wealth and Squalor 

Over the river is Nev’ Jersey, where 
many New Yorkers live, in such suburbs 
as East Orange, where you might imagine 
that the whole state was peopled by 
comfortable folk living in neatly- 
constructed spacious houses with gardens 
round them, and that poverty had been 
banished — as indeed it has — ^from the 
region where the well-to-do dwell. 
Look the other way and you see Long 
Island across Long Island Sound. 

At one end this shares the grime and 
turmoil and squalor of toiling New York. 
In the centre is a pleasant farming dis- 
trict, which reminds one as much as 
anything I ever saw in the United 
States of an English countryside. Then 
the island becomes an uninhabited 
jungle. On the Atlantic shore,' only a 
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OPERATIVES AT WORK STRIPPING THE “FRAGRANT WEED” 

After the wilting and dryina procesSp the tobacco leaves are stripped of their midnbs and some 
varieties are then put under heavy omsure. Great care is taken in the sorting of the leaves, which 
are placed m heaps according to tneir quality, as first, second, and inferior grades. Tobacco is 
brought in bundles to the cigar factones, high-grade leaves for wrappers being kept separate 

PMe, Brcmn * 

sliort trip from the city by train or boat, the fashionable seaside " village of 
IS Coney Island, the pleasure resort of palaces," in the state of Rhode Island, 
the millions who inhabit New York, A delightful spot is Newport, in q}ite 
as opposed to the " Four Hundred " of the atmosphere of superiluous riches 

who flatter themselves that they give which is supposed to enwrap it. In 

■’ tone " to its society. truth, the rich cast off here, during the 

Farther off on the New Jersey coast daytime at any rate, the ostentation 

IS one of the favourite holiday-places and luxurious habits which they acquire 

of the middle class, Atlantic City. In in cities. They bathe, play lawn-tennis, 

some of Its features it recalls Coney croquet, polo, ride or drive about the 

Island, though such a suggestion would country, make up impromptu lunch 

be indignantly denied by its frequenters, and tea parties, wear simple, sensible 

Its long Board Walk by the ocean and clothes. Only in the evening does the 

its huge summer hotels are its prominent sway of fashion reassert itself. Ditmers 

features. A still longer journey must are on the sumptuous scale, the most 

be taken by those who go to Newport, expensive of frocks are worn, bridge is 
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played till early morning for high stakes. 
Along the coast of Massachusetts are 
smaller country-home settlements where 
the wealthy Boston people take their 
ease amid their carefully-tended gardens 
and in the bracing Atlantic air. There 
is a stretch here known as the gold 
Coast, on account of its millionaire 
population. Some of them are of the 
kidney that loves display and that 
spends lavishly for no other purpose, 
proclaiming its deplorable lack of taste 
and education. 

But most of them, and particu- 
larly those who were bom in this 
part of the United States, are men and 
women who belong to that really good 
society which is found in all countries 
and which demands from its members 
nothing more than the qualifications 
of naturally fine instincts, cultivated 
intelligence, wide interests, and acquaint- 
ance with the best that has been 
thought and imagined since the records 
of mankind began. 


Much ridicule has been thrown at 
Boston and its people. Possibly they 
have deserved some of it. They may 
have set the standard of culture a shade 
too high. There are Bostonians even to- 
day who betray their poverty of intellect 
by being self-consciously " intellectual.” 
But no one who is competent to estimate 
social values will deny that, as Washing- 
ton is the administrative and New York 
the business capital, so Boston is the 
American metropolis of intelligence and 
learning, of knowledge and taste, pursued 
for their own sakes and without any 
ulterior object of material advantage. 

To begin with, Boston has a tradition. 
Here one’s thoughts turn to Emerson 
and the “ Transcendental School,” to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, to Thoreau and 
Longfellow and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
to James Russell Lowell and Fields, 
the publisher who earned the tight to 
be included for ever among the authors 
whom he treated so well. The literary 
associations thus begun have never been 



HAND MANUFACTURE OF THE TOBACCO LEAF INTO THE CIGAR 
Thmu ghn iit the United States then are to be found numberlett factoriee, larfe and email, for 
the making of dean. Very few of them um macbineiy, fm hand-made dean are etiU oonaldered 
the best and are the most expensive. The (iterative rout the hUer tobacco Into the compact shape 
required, then winds the wrapper leaf round It and fastens it with paste at each end 
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entirely neglected. It is not by chance 
that the Boston Public Library is the 
most famous in the country. Harvard, 
so close to the city, has fostered, not 
merely the spirit of learning, but the art 
of expression, the mastery of language, 
the study of best models. About the 
older red-brick and the newer grey stone 
university buildings there is a mellow 
air of leisurely yet earnest studentship. 

Harvard and ita Aasociationa 

When you have wandered through 
the courts and quadrangles, you 
understand why Harvard men arc 
somehow different from Yale or Prince- 
ton men. Their imaginations have been 
attuned to beauty, their minds to the 
comprehension of that side of our 
existence which is not concerned with 
buying and selling and becoming rich. 

The Harvard Club in New York is 
different from all other clubs there or 
elsewhere. There is no sham culture 
at Harvard or in that part of Boston 
society which appreciates the Harvard 
spirit. The centre of the city is a tangle 
of narrow streets and old buildings pre- 
served " for old sake’s sake.” Outside 
of this are wide thoroughfares, avenues 
shaded by fine trees, open spaces which 
make Boston live in one’s memory as a 
vista of parks and commons. This 
aspect of their city is highly valued by 
the people, and they have made plans 
which will keep it green and airy 
howe\’cr monstrous its growth may be. 

New Orleane : Old and New 
If ever it fulfils the expectations o^ 
its town-planners and includes a popula* 
tion of ten millions, these ten millions 
will neverthcle.ss have an orderly, agree- 
able dwelling-place. Wide avenues have 
been planted eighteen miles from the 
centre, to be ready when they are needed. 
Stretches of woodland and breezy hill- 
side have been reserved for public use ; 
so have the shores of lakes and rivers, 
even the banks of streams. 

There is only one other American city 
which fills the mind of the traveller with 
pictures from the past as Boston does ; 


this is New Orleans. One is disap- 
pointed at first that it does not take one 
aside more often and more insistently 
to whisper in one’s ear of the days when 
it was a French town and of the later 
slave-dealing scenes which went on 
here as openly as if no man believed 
that there was a God in Heaven. But 
those who stroll away from the modem 
part, which is exactly the same as all 
other modem parts, and look for remains 
of the old French settlement will still 
find a good deal to reward them. 

There is one street in particular, a 
street of low houses covered with 
flowering creepers, a quiet .street where 
it is always afternoon, shut away from 
the bustle and noise and hurry of new 
New Orleans, which gave me just the 
atmosphere I was in .search of. Here 
there is a 'famous French restaurant, 
where the waiters have the true French 
style and where the wine is as good 
as you might find in Dijon or Bordeau.\. 
The omelettes, too, are quite unlike 
those of American cooking ; they re- 
minded me of the omelette of the land- 
lady at the Mont Saint Michel. 

White and Black in the South 

Richmond is a southern Civil War 
city, Atlanta (Georgia), Savannah and 
Birmingham (Alabama) represent the 
New South of industrial expansion and 
prosperity. But not until you get to 
New Orleans can you feel that the South 
has become a reality to your mind. 

Strangely you' begin then to under- 
stand that the negro problem, which is 
the toughest problem the United States 
have before them, is not so difficult in 
the South as it is in those parts where 
white people and coloured people mix 
more and meet upon a basis of pretended 
equality. What the nature of the pro- 
blem is has been stated succinctly and 
accurately in these words : ” Whether at 
last the negro shall gain full recognition 
as a man, or be utterly crushed by 
prejudice and superior numbers ? " 

In the South the negroes accept the 
position of inferiority assigned to them. 
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SKILLED HANDS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SILKEN HOSIERY 
America purchase! much of her raw silk from Italy, Japan, and China, for despite favourable climatic 
conditions sericulture has made little headway In the U.S.A. since Its Introduction some too years ago. 
Nevertheless, every branch of the silk' manufacturing Industry is well developed ; silk mills are 
numerous, and the fabrics and fancies produced are remanable for their beauty and excellence 
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They may chate inwcirdly against it, 
but they seem to know that it would be 
useless to attempt any change. The 
separation between them and the 
whites is jealously kept up. By law 
they arc forbidden to intermarry. By 
custom they are not allowed to enter 
public institutions such as libraries and 
parks, for which, however, they are 
ta.xed like other citizens. They arc in 
the main n'stricted to the low’er grades 
of manual labour, their wages are low, 
the quarters in which they live arc the 
k“a.st desirable. 

ProdrcM Despite Galling Fe(ters * 

In railway, trains, railway stations, 
and street-cars they arc kept apart 
from the whites. No hotel or 
restaurant will serve them, no white 
church accepts them as members, no 
white school or college admits them. 
They are given votes by law, but they 
are often not permitted to record them, 
and if they do, their voting 'power is 
liable to be made null and void. 

In .spite of these galling and hampering 
disabilities, the blacks have made great 
strides in civilization. I went some 
years ago to a negro fair not far from 
New (Orleans. Everything was ar- 
ranged and conducted as it would,have 
been by whites. The fathers and 
mothers and families who crowded the 
buildings and the terraces were quiet, 
well-behaved, interested. There was, I 
recollect, an emergency hospital unit with 
black doctors and black nurses in seemly 
uniform, all with diplomas and degrees. 

Southern Blackt In the Great War 

Many stalls offered proof of negro 
skill in salesmanship, ingenuity of 
display, and enterprise in small 
commerce. I came away convinced of 
the advance made along the lines of 
the Booker Washington programme, 
which aimed at the establishment of the 
coloured race in industry and at the 
accumulation by it of wealth before 
equal rights of citizenship were claimed. 
\ftcr . the Great War there was a 


heating of passion on both sides. 
Altogether 360,000 black soldiers served 
in the American armies. Of these, 
239,000 came from the South, which 
sent only 379,000 men to the colours 
in all. It was certain that those who 
had accepted the duty of citizenship in 
greater proportion than the whites 
would renew their claim to its privileges. 
Once again the negro question came to 
the fore in American public life, and in 
a more pressing shape than at any 
earlier period. 

There are now some twelve million 
coloured people in the United States. 
Their birthrate is larger, always has 
been larger, than that of the white 
population. To the mass of the whites 
they are " niggers,” a lower species of 
humanity, which will never be on a level 
with fair-skinned people. It is ad- 
mitted that here and there one will raise 
himself or herself out of inferiority, but 
it is fiercely maintained that to expeet 
the two races ever to live together on 
terms of equality is absurd, and even 
immoral. Yet there is a general ad- 
mission also that the only method of 
avoiding trouble is to put the blacks 
all together in one part of the country. 
It is now impossible to return them to 
Africa, whence they came. 

White Kindlinese and Intolerance 

The problem of the Black is one which 
the Americans owe to the Spaniards who 
discovered and exploited the continent. 
In four centuries the number of negroes 
carried to America is supposed to have 
been fifteen millions. Although slavery 
was abolished in New York State in 
1827, it was not until 1854 fhat the right 
of the coloured people to ride in the same 
tramway-cars as white people was 
estat^ished. 

How the negroes are treated, whether 
in the South or the North, depends very 
much on the kindliness or the intbler- 
ance of individual whites. Here are 
two incidents to illustrate this. A 
coloured woman, brought up in Canada 
as a British subject and with the 
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American Indians of Arizona & New Mexico 



Photo, Underwood & Underwood 


Lank hair and solidity of facial contour distinguish this stoutly built and gaily garbed squaw of 
the Walapai tribe in Arizona . 
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Photo, American Museum of Natural History 


In the heart of the sage-brush desert of Arizona Navaho blankets are woven, their beauty and 
utility attracting many customers. 
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Photo, Brown Brothers 


Versed in useful arts are the Indian tribes of Arizona, and basketry, skilfully woven and 
dyed, is a much favoured feminine industry. 
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**’ I’ueblo culture in customs, ceremonies, and dwellmes and 

among divers arts, pottery holds a high place aweiiings, and. 
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Photo, Brown Brothers 


The portable bed of the papoose is an important article in each Yuma household and the 
poorest mother lavishes care upon its trappings 
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Photo, American Museum of Natural Htstory 


If predatory and warlike, the Apache of New Mexico, fastidious and artistic in dress, is a 
finer man than the so-called Apache of Europe 
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A Hopi snake-dancer of Arizona, whose ancestors danced in self-same manner and place 
even before the advent of the Spanish. 
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Pfcffto, Underwood & Underwood 


Lovingly this chief handles the gift made to a predecessor by President Lincoln when 
thanking the Pueblo leaders for aid in the Civil War. 
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surroundings of a good British home, was 
on a visit to a seaside place in New 
Jersey. She went into a merry-go- 
round enclosure and was ordered out 
by the man in charge. 

*' Get out of here I ” he said. “ Wc 
don’t allow niggers.” 

That woman sat by the sea and 
wished that ” the ocean might rise and 
drown every white person on the face of 
the earth. ’ ’ She destroyed all the letters 
she had from her many white friends 
and made up her mind that she would 
have no more to say to them. In time 
her soreness wore off a little, but she 
never forgets that rough boor’s insult 
or thinks of white people as she had 
done up to then. 

The other incident happened in a 
street-car. A young American at a 
college in New York State knew slightly 
a negro fellow-student from the South. 

Growth of Coloured Proiperitjr 

At '* commencement,” when the 
students had their relations to visit 
them, this young man saw the negro 
come into a crowded car with a girl, 
who was evidently his sister. ” With- 
out a thought I rose, lifted my hat and 
gave her my seat. Never again shall I 
sec such a look of gratitude as that 
which lighted up his face when he 
bowed in acknowledgment of my 
courtesy. It revealed the race question 
to me.” 

In the United States, however well- 
off the negro may be, he is not contented 
with his lot any more than the rich Jews, 
who were tolerated by the Russian 
government, could be at their ease 
while massacres were of frequent occur- 
rence among their poor brothers. There 
is a growing class of prosperous coloured 
people. Their homes are comfortable 
in an undistinguished style. Their am- 
bition is to be as much like other people 
as possible. They live like their white 
neighbours, have their card-parties 
and their musical evenings, their dances 
and "church socials.” They go to 
church regularly, the whole faihily 


turning out and all dropping generous 
gifts into the collection plate. 

It is among the black clergy that the 
demand for full rights and freedom finds 
loudest voice. They feel more than any 
other class the sting of the decree which 
commands the negro " to keep his place. ” 

Education Amond the Nedroea 

The blacks are not tolerated in the 
North so sympathetically as they were. 
Their legal rights are stiU secured to 
them — on paper — but even places which 
do not actually refuse service to coloured 
persons let them see that they are not 
wanted, and the negro is sensitive 
enough to shrink from rebuffs. He is a 
simple, genial, good-natured creature 
as a rule, and he cannot understand why 
he should be treated as an outcast. 
He shrugs his broad shoulders and keeps 
among his own people. That is in the 
North. In the South he is compeUed 
to keep among them. He is humiliated, 
made to feel he is considered inferior to 
the whites, driven often to crime by his 
resentment and wounded pride. 

Yet in all parts education spreads 
among the blacks, they rise in larger 
and larger numbers from the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water class, they 
raise a louder and more persistent cry 
for the dropping of the " colour bar.” 
Yet, so far as can be seen at present, 
there is a stern and even fierce deter- 
mination among the whites in the 
United States for the keeping of that 
bar severely up. 

Results Achieved ct Hampton 

In the white imagination the dissolute, 
savage negro represents a terrible 
danger. That he exists is true enough, 
but it is true also that he is al rare 
exception and that he is generally the 
product of bad conditions creat^ by 
white people. The negroes are apt to be 
vain, the men in particular. They 
appreciate that " dolce far niente ” 
(pleasant idleness) which is foreign to the 
American of the northern states. They 
like spending money, they like display. 
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But th^ can be induced to work hard 
and steadily. As parents they set a 
fine example. They are of a cheerful 
temperament, they delight in music, 
they love laughter. 

Whether their capacity for intellectual 
develc^ment is smaller than that of 
other races is by no means sure. When 
it is argued that the American negro 
population has thrown up many minds 
of distinction, many possessors of talent 
in all kinds of directions which can be 
set beside the talent of white men and 
women, the reply is that these minds, 
these talents, belong to persons of mixed 
blood. Certainly that is often true. 

The number of mulattoes is large. 
Many who are styled black because they 
are not “ white ” are really of a brownish 
hue. But full-blooded negroes have 
contributed to the world’s stock of 
thought and art. At Hampton, the 
first industrial training college for black 
students, founded in 1868, there have 
been many instances of something more 
than talent. The standards of intelli- 
gence, honesty, accuracy are quite as high 
as they would be among young white men 
drawn from the same surroundings. 

Climate and Mental Development 

Mr. Booker Washington, the first 
Principal of Tusk^ee College, declared 
that “ a country which was not 
safe with ignorant slaves cannot be 
safe with ignorant freemen.” Certainly 
the negro has proved that he can 
profit by education, even of the highest 
kind, but patient research .seems to be 
necessary over a long period before it 
can be decided whether the black race 
is inferior to the white and the yellow 
in possibilities of mental development. 

Climate may have an influence. In 
the South the damp heat is certainly not 
conducive to effort of any kind. The 
southern whites of old family .speak 
with an attractive slowness, and have 
not until quite recent times displayed 
any of that fierce unresting energy 
which is the outstanding trait in the 
temperament of the northern and 


western people. They have always 
reckoned themselves the aristocrats of 
the country. 

While the Puritans were colonising 
New England and Pennsylvania, Cava- 
lier families were taking up estates in 
the South, conferred upon them, as was 
that of the Esmonds in Thackeray’s 
novel, " The Virginians,” by Charles I. 
or by other British sovereigns. Called 
after Queen Elizabeth, Virginia was 
made as much like England as possible. 
The colonists belonged to families of 
position and long descent. As preser- 
vers of the aristocratic tradition they 
had more in common with English men 
and women of the ruling caste than had 
the sturdier, more progressive northern 
Americans. 

Industrial Expansion in the South 

They were resolute enemies of change. 
In the United States the " backward 
South ” was a reproach not undeserved. 
The North went ahead in manufacture 
and commerce, as well as in general 
farming. The South kept on in the old 
rut ; it has been left for our own time 
to see its late industrial expansion. 

One can .see to-day, by comparing the 
appearances of the southern states with 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, how 
unlike were the processes of their 
development. The flood of aliens which 
has been poured over the land at the 
rate of a million a year has certainly 
made a difference to the more English 
atmosphere of the regions which in soil 
and climate approach more nearly to 
the conditions of the British Isles. Even 
on the land it is common to find the 
farmers what one is apt to call " foreign.” 

Lighta and Shadows of Pittsburg 
Yet even with so largely foreign a 
population the cities and towns, the 
cultivation and the culture, both the 
look of the country and the institutions 
of the Puritan states are entirely 
distinct from those of the South, except 
in those new southern industrial centres 
which have lately come into * being. 
Much may be said, for example, in 
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dispraise of Pittsburg. It is smoky, 
unpleasing, unclean, ** almost as bad as 
your Sheffield," a travelled American 
said to me with a half smile when I 
had done abusing it. I had to admit 
the comparison. Yet with all its un- 
attractiveness, Pittsburg is no mush- 
room. It is a solid city with a history, 
though not in all its chapters can that 
history be described as creditable. 

The steel industry of whith Pittsburg 
is the headquarters was built up by 
ruthless methods, both among com- 
petitors and towards employees. Yet 
the ugliness of much that the Steel 
Barons practised cannot offset the weight 
of honest labour and capable manage- 
ment and inventive ingenuity which 
have made Pittsburg famous. 

New England is more English in 
appearance than any other part of 
the United States. It has a more 
settled aspect. One sees lawns which 
might have been rolled and watered, 
watered and rolled, for hundreds of 
years. There are villages which might 
almost be English. The cities have old 
buildings in them. They pride them- 
selves upon their history. 

Alien Life in the Middle Weet 

Then go up into the hilly districts of 
New York State and you will find Dutch 
villages. All the people have Dutch 
names. They live there cut off from the 
rest ^f their fellow-countrymen as effec- 
tually as if they were in Holland, whence 
their ancestors came. 

In the middle west, with its vast 
cultivated plains and its industrial 
centres of rapid growth, a civilization 
distinct from that of the east is quickly 
recognized. Here one begins to under- 
stand what the inflow of foreign citizens 
has done to alter the character of the 
population. In Cleveland eighty-two 
out of every hundred inhabitants are 
foreign-bom. Th^e are districts of the 
dty where nobody speaks English. 

In the north-western states many of 
the wheat-farms are held by Germans 
and Swedes. Here is the country to 


which the old-time farmers moved in 
theif " prairie schooners " — as they 
called their big farm wagons — ^when 
they had exhausted the natural fertility 
of the soil of the middle west. Many of 
their descendants have gone across the 
line into Canada. There are districts in 
Saskatchewan full of them. 

Sptinith Influence in Celifornie 

California is another state that bears 
upon it the marks of an older civilization. 
Spanish settlements have left their ruins. 
Spanish names are everywhere. There 
are traces of Spanish blood in the people. 
Their speech, soft and musical, is unlike 
that of any other section of the popu- 
lation. With a climate so kindly, and 
with sunshine so constant and powerful, 
it might be expected that a lower degree 
of energy would be developed here than 
on the Atlantic seaboard or on the 
prairie swept by invigorating winds. 
Yet the Californians are as energetic as 
any of their fellow-countrymen. 

The speed at which they rebuilt San 
Francisco after the " fire " — no one ever 
mentions an earthquake in California — 
was proof of their grit and determina- 
tion. It was unfortunate that they had 
not time to consider the claims of 
beauty. But they felt, no doubt, that 
nothing mattered for the moment save 
to get the streets rebuilt and to provide 
roofs for those who would bring back the 
prosperity which had received so cruel 
a check. 

Land of Many Opportunitiea 

To see how gigantic have been the 
strides which America has taken in 
material wealth within the last forty 
years you must go to the west. " The 
wild and woolly west ” it was mockingly 
called not so long ago. Now it counts 
itself, not without good reasons, the 
most progressive as well as the most 
productive part of the United States. 
Mining camps have grown into well- 
ordered cities. Public spirit has kept 
pace with the increase in the popu- 
lation. Street-car systems are swift and 
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UNCLE SAM'S LETTER CARRIER DELIVERING MAIL 


For long the United SUtet had only nidinwntary poettl Mndeei, ud tlie flift nnticBil poet oAct 
lyitem was eitabUdied In 1775. Staiqpt wore introduced by them in xt47 : pteviouely only meoey 
ww collected for the pcete^, prepayment being optionhL Sinoe tboie eany daya the pnblie peat 
haa awiined gigantic dlmenshnik and la one of the moat eflective inattuments of eraliaatloa 

Ftdf, StMm BrMm 
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QUICK LUNCH ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

Railway journeys are generally more comfortable in the U S.A. than they are in Europe All 
rapid Iona distance travellma is done in Pullman cars, of steel construction throughout, witn parlour 
cars and dining cars attached. On the Pennsylvania Railroad luncheon is served in “ quick lunch " 
carSf the menu showing the same dishes at the same prices as supplied in the dining cars 

Phijio, Broun Drotkort 

cleanly. Electric light is in universal and straw substantial and the cattle fat, 
use ; so is the telephone. the type of western American is much 

The western people are heartier, more the same ; it is a type which leaves one 
friendly at first sight, more natural than with very pleasant memories, 
the eastern. From Kansas, with its The west is a country of vast spaces, 
enormous fields of wheat and oats and immense vistas, clean, clear air which 

its little farmhouses, looking like dolls'- braces and stimulates One can under- 
houses, in the middle of them ; through stand what makes the westerner imagi- 

Cdora^, where the sage-brush countiy native and enterprising. There are so 

b^ins and where you look across to the many opportunities to "make good." 

Rocl^ Mountains, their snowy summits There is so much wealth scattered about 

serene among light clouds ; through by the careless hand of nature, so much 

Nevada, rich in minerals, and down into beauty and grandeur, that it would be 

Califmnia, where the fields are vrall- a shame for mankind not to breed a 

tilled and well-fenced, the stacks of hay race worthy of the land. That was 

51(1 
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the desire of the Mormon community. 
They aimed at producing a stock 
which should be perfect, "no physi- 
cal deformity, no vice, no crime.” 
They believed polygamy would help 
towards this because it allowed the 
woman to be treated “ as mother, not 
as wife, during the period when her 
maternal duties to her offspring are most 
sacred," and because it could surround 
her " with scenes of kindness and gentle- 
ness, love and holiness.” 

It tyas an experiment, and it failed. 
The stock produced was subject to the" 
.‘..inic shortcomings as other stacks. 
Polygamy has for many years ebased in 
the state of Utah. It could only con- 
tinue while the state was separated 
from the rest of the country. When the 
raihvay ran through it there came into 
view the end of Brigham Young’s 
attempt to form a community which 
should govern itself by means of Church 
and State in one. The “ Gentiles, ” as 
the opponents of polygamy were called, 
gained power ; the old Mormon leaders 
lost it. 

Utah's Debt to the Mormons 

Since about 1890 there has not been 
any Mormon state. It had fulfilled its 
promise to " make the wilderness 
blossom like the rose.” The Mormons 
brought water from the mountains, 
canalised the melting snows, turned the 
desert into fertile land on which they 
could produce four crops of lucerne 
grass a year and three of hay. They 
established an outpost of civilization at 
a date when, west of the Missouri river, 
there was no other settlement until the 
Rockies were crossed. ^ 

When Brigham Young led his followers 
into Utah, in 1847, he aimed at making 
his colony independent of supplies from 
outside. He established industries, 
wool-weaving, silk-weaving, sugar- 
making, shoe-making. He might have 
succeeded in keeping the Mormons 
secure from " contamination ” (there 
was art echo in their ideals of the early 
Pilgrims' anxiety to keep themselves to 


themselves) if he had not happened to 
choose a territory which was rich in 
minerals. 

In Utah there are found all the metals 
save two. Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, coal, marble, asbestos, saltpetre, 
quicksilver, zinc and alum all abound. 
There is salt in immense quantities. 
There are very valuable species of 
mineral rubber. When these riches 
were discovered there arose the cry 
among the people of Utah that Mor- 
monism was " bad for business.” It 
kept capital away, and capital had to 
be attracted if the wealth under the soil 
was to be realized. 

Pleasing Aspects of Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake City is built in a pleasant, 
solid style, with broad, well-paved 
streets having runnels of water beside 
them and trees to shade them from the 
fierceness of the sun. It is probably the 
best-built city in the United States; 
none has a finer situation or a more 
picturesque setting. Grey-green moun- 
tains shelter it from cold winds, the 
green water of the lake is refreshingly 
cool to look at and makes for health. 
While Mormonism was the rule of the 
state there were no drinking saloons or 
disorderly houses. Strict Mormons 
neither .smoked nor took stimulants ; 
even tea and coffee were barred. 

Weakening of old Mormon Cuetomc 

The Church founded by Brigham 
Young is still supported by tithes 
(tenth parts) of all that its members 
possess. It has a president and two 
assistants, twelve " apostles ” and a 
council of seventy, m^elled after the 
system of the earliest Christian Church 
described in the New Testament. 

Mormons are not expected to take 
their disputes before the civil courts. 
They take them in the first place to an 
elder of the Church. If he cannot settle 
them, the parties appeal to a bish(^. 
Should the bishop fail to make peace 
between the disputants, their quarrel is 
laid before a council of fifteen. The final 
decision lies in all cases with the three 
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TITANIC MOTOR TRACTOR THAT FORMS A BIER FOR FOREST GIANTS 
In Washington, the most north-westerly state of the Union, are some of the finest forests in 
America, and from these, for many years, came the special long timbers for the masts and spars of 
ships. Most of the logs arc conveyed to the saw mill in ** drives,*’ or floating groups, but when there 
is no ** driveable ” stream at hand, huge motor tractors are employed in the work 

PkoiOt Drottm Bfoikfrt 

presidents. But the hold of the old Few men among them availed them- 
custoins and regulations weakens every selves of the liberty to marry njore than 
year. The people of Utah have come one wife. For the greater number 
almost into line with the American people polygamy was too expensive. But in 
at large. Mormons no longer go forth in the popular mind polygamy was the 
large numbers as missionaries to spread article in the Mormon creed which stood 
the faith. These missionaries went forth out most prominently and doomed it 
as the Apostles did, taking neither to extinction. In the white temple of 
money nor change of raiment. They Salt Lake City, with its six spires and its 
were not allowed to beg, but somehow walls nine feet thick, which took forty 
their needs were provided for and years to build, the services now are 
somehow their faith was strengthened. scarcely distinguishable from those of 
The call for men to set out on these other Christian sects, 
proselytising journeys came suddenly. Southward from Utah arc vast 
The authorities of the Church would stretches of '* dry ” land which has not 
summon them and they had to leave been irrigated, and which presents 
their occupations at once, whatever therefore a painfully barren appearance 
they were. There must have been a good after the good agricultural land of the 
side to a system which induced men to Mormon colonisation, 
serve it so willingly and bend their wills Dust and white heat would be one's 
to its orders. There was too violent principal memories of Arizona, if it 
a prejudi(%, however, against the were not for the Grand Cafion, one 
Mahomedan practice of the Mormons of the most marvellous of the regions 
to allow their doctrines and their of beauty created by the upheavals of 
theocratic state a fair trial. nature. Brilliance of colour, magnificence 
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IN THE GRAND STAND AT A MOTOR RACE MEETING, LOS ANGELES 
Only a part of the crowd that fills the h\i^c stand is visible in this and the photograph on the opposite 
page. The Los Angeles course, or ** speedway/’ is celebrated and both sexes, as may be seen bv a 
glance at the packed benches, find the sport an attractive one. The roof is well deugned to allow 
a cool draught and give shelter from the Californian sun 
Photo, Brown Brakon 


of outline, the same colossal grandeur 
which impresses us in the architecture 
of Egypt, combine to make the Grand 
Caflon unforgettable. 

Texas has nothing to show like this, 
but the huge state is immensely interest- 
ing. It belonged until 1836 to Mexico. 
In that year the Texans rose and 
proclaimed their independence. For 
a number of years there had been a 
steady infiltration of Americans into 
the country ; the United States govern- 
ment had made two offers to purchase 
it from Mexico, but had not been able 
to agree upon terms. 

At first the Te.xans were beaten, and 
those who surrendered, instead of being 
treated as prisoners of war, were cruelly 
killed. This roused the spirit of the 
rebeb to fury, and in a battle fought 
by not more than 800 of them, thqr killed 


630 Mexicans, wounded over 200, and 
captured the rest, including their 
general, who was also Mexican President. 
He was obliged to acknowledge the 
independence of Texas, and was then 
liberated. 

A year later he repudiated his word 
on the ground that he was a prisoner 
when he gave it and acted under compul- 
sion. By this time, hotvever, the 
Republic of Texas had been set up 
and recognized by the United States, 
France, England, and Belgium. It 
lasted imtil 1845, when it became a 
state of the American Union, its 
obvious destiny from the moment of its 
separation from Mexico. 

The Mexican government, however, 
resolved to fight against the inevitable. 
They did not like the prospect of 
having the United States for andghbour. 
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RACING CAR8 LINED UP FOR THE START ON THE SPEEDWAY 
All eyes are turned to the track where the eighteen cars with roaring engines wait the starter’s 
signal. On the opp^ite side of the track and rising from behind the mass of cars parked in the central 
enclosure is an indicator showing the lap or dreuit of the course each car is travelling. Beside 
the track and on it are a number of ** camera men ” with their cinematograph madiines 

PAofe, Brawn Brpthm 


and their minister at Washington was 
instructed to protest, which he did in 
fiery fashion, declaring the absorption 
of Texas “ the most unjust act which 
can be found in the annals of modem 
history.” 

War followed. The campaign was 
severe and protracted, owing rather 
to the nature of the country than to the 
fighting qualities of the Mexican army. 
In Sq>tember, 1847, Americans 
entered the City of Mexico, and peaci 
was made soon afterwards. Mexico ceded 
to the United States Upper California 
and New Mexico, in addition to agreeing 
that Texas should become American. 

With unexampled generosity the 
United States determined to pay ior the 
five hundred thousand square miles of 
territory which were transferred to their 
sovereignty by the Peace Treaty. In 


five annual instalments Mexico was 
paid three millions sterling. The total 
money cost of the war to the United 
States was over thirty millions sterling, 
and 25,000 American soldiers were killed 
or died of disease. Nearly seventy years 
later war was again threatened iMtween 
the United States and their small unruly 
neighbour. Again in 19x9 there was 
talk of war, but again it died away. 

Texas, vdiere it runs beside the Rio 
Grande (Big River), across which lies 
Mexican territory, is still almost as 
Spanish as it was before it became 
independent. There are many villages 
where scarcely anyone ^leaking English 
can be found. San Antonio still bears 
many of the marks of its Spanish origin. 
£1 Faso is a modem, featureless dty, 
Laredo little more than an overgrown 
village, but San Antonio has character 
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and charm. It possesses one of the most 
delightful hot^ in the world, built on 
the Spanish plan, around a courtyard, 
with flowering plants drooping from 
wide balconies on every floor ; this hotel 
leaves in the heart of all discriminating 
travellers a longing to see it again. 

The Texans Are a race apart. Their 
chief industry until lately was cattle 
ranching, and they preserve many of 
the idiosyncracics of the cowboy as 
presented in popular fiction. They have 
produced many men of note and dis- 
tinction, including Colonel House, who 
was one of those instrumental in 
nominating Mr. Woodrow Wilson for 
the Presidency, and who has been, 
as confidential agent of the White 



BATSMAN AND CATCHER IN A BASEBALL MATCH 

** Ball '* as they call it, is the Americans* distinctive game. The field of play is diamond-shaped. 
At one angle is the ** home plate/* where the batsman stands^ while the otbis’ three angles are called 
bases. There are nine players to each team, and the innings closes on the dismissal of three batsmen. 
Above is seen the spmal mask that guaras the ** catcher/’ who oonrespoiids to wicket-keeper 

Photo, Bfoom Brothofo 
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WHERE AMERICAN eOCIETY TAKES ITS EASE BENEATH THE PALMS 
SlUuited oa tbe ettt coast of Ftocldo la o sub-tfOfHcaX iciica, Palm n specially porato 

hoMdaytcsoctofirBMtbyAinarli^ thro^its poUtW Imtabonthe Attotteshowand oo L^ 

WorthfromJa&OifytoApciL Tl» coooootpataiaiifiWi now amlhaiJ^ of tlieplyaow Induced 
is Toeanlly at 1679, wlian a Spaniah vamd, late with oooonatSp wu wiecim off the coast 

M«fa» JlfWNi Brttkm 
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House, concerned in numy great busi- 
nesses without holding any office in 
the government. 

Between Texan and Mexican there 
persists an ancient feud. The Mexicans 
detest the '*gringoes," as they call 
Americans, from the circumstance that 
the Americaui soldiers in the war of 1846 
sang a marching song called ‘'Green 
grow the rushes O I " The Texans have 
a contemptuous dislike for the 
“ Greasers,” which is their opprobrious 
name for Mexicans. 

A country of vast spaces,’ 'wide, hot 
sunlight, and invigorating air, Texas 
brings forth naturally a self-confident, 
high-spirited people. There is room in 
it for millions more of them, if ever 
the United States need elbow-room. 
Wherever there is water, the soil is 
fertile and quick to yield its generous 
increase. One thinks of Texas and the 
Te.vans as far more truly American than 
the half-foreign cities with their polyglot 
populations which have resulted from 
the million a year inflow of immigrants. 

PbSIadelpbM and tba PbiUdelpblana 

Even Philadelphia, which kept its 
old-time appearance and habits longer 
than any other of the great towns, has 
been growing more and more cosmo- 
politan in appearance — and also in 
spirit. There are still the streets of old 
stone-built houses, covered with ivy 
and shaded by oaks and elms. The 
Philadelphians who live in these and 
the still older houses of red brick keep 
up many of the traditions of their 
sober, righteous, and godly forebears. 
A Scottish friend of mine who arrived 
in the city on a Sunday morning, having 
travelled through from Chicago, saw 
the streets full of churchgoers in their 
best clothes and at once said to himself : 
"I shall be all right in Philadelphia. 
It is like home.” But the city no longer 
remains a city apart. Its industries 
needed the immigrants, and the immi- 
grants have made themselves felt. 

For some time past the bulk of 
them have been Italians, Russians, 


Hungarians, Croatians, Lithuanians, 
and Eastern Europeans generally, Jew 
and Christian in almost equal propor- 
tions. Few emigrate any longer from 
the British Isles, France, Germany, or 
Scandinavia. This change has made a 
difference to the whole country. The 
newcomers have now a greater gulf to 
cross before they can become American 
in mind as well as by legal formality. 

Oatb of AlleSionco to tbe Flag 

Those who arrive grown-up never 
do cross it. The children of the immi- 
grants may, however, be indistinguish- 
able from the native-born. In school 
they are carefully trained in citizenship. 
They sing patriotic songs, they salute 
and repeat an oath of allegiance before 
the Flag. These are the words of the 
oath : ” Flag of our great Republic, 
inspirer in battle, guardian of our homes, 
whose stars and stripes stand for 
bravery, purity, truth and union, we 
salute thee. We, the natives of distant 
lands, who find rest under thy folds, do 
pledge our hearts, our lives, our sacred 
honour to love and protect thee, our 
country, and the liberty of the American 
people for ever.” 

The grown-up New American may be 
disappointed when he finds that liberty 
in the United States is much the same 
as liberty elsewhere, a comparative 
rather than an absolute blessing. But 
the children make no comparisons. 
They are taught that their country is 
“ God’s own country," that there is 
no European state where the same 
advantages can be enjoyed, and they 
believe what they are taught. 

A Glimpse of “ Paoking-Town ” 

The inhabitants of a Chicago slum 
may have difficulty in regarding the 
middle west capital as a model of 
amenity, but they can always think 
of the time when, having become rich, 
they will dwell somewhere '* on the 
boulevards,” those pleasant, smooth 
roads vffiich stretch out away from and 
around the city among parks and open 
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country, and only spend a few working 
hours amid the dirt, the din, the 
squalor, and the ugliness of the central 
district. 

The shore of Lake Michigan, an inland 
sea, with no land visible across it and 
waves that beat upon the beach I in 
stormy weather, gave the builders of 
Chicago a chance which they utterly 
neglected. For many years the shore in 
the centre remained a wilderness. 
Lately the movement towards beauty 
has reached Chicago, with the result 
that its outer districts are delightful. 
But the business quarter is a nightmare 
still, and Packing-Town, where the 
stockyards receive never-ceasing herds 
of cattle and hogs for the slaughter- 
houses to kill and for the packers to 
put up in tins of beef and bacon, leaves 
a dead weight of depression upon the 
sensitive spirit. 

Michigan Avenue, Chioego 

The nights at Chicago are of a deep 
and soothing loveliness. The stars burn 
through a velvety sky. Out on the quiet 
boulevards the plash of light waves 
can be heard whenever the road runs 
near the water. Even in the heart of 
the city the noise has almost died away, 
the crude outlines are softened. At 
dusk Michigan Avenue is brightly lit 
by clusters of six electric lights in big 
globes. But the bad reputation which 
Chicago had as a city unsafe at night has 
not been altogether outlived yet. 

There is a fine public spirit in Chicago 
and there is corruption on a vast scale ; 
there is competition carried to its vilest 
lengths and there is " munificent 
patronage of Art ” ; there is a boast of 
being “ more truly American " than any 
other city, yet there is a population 
more mixed than any other and not at 
all well assimilated. 

What would Chicago and its people 
be like, I wonder, had the city been 
built where Washington stands ? And 
what would have been the result of 
choosing the diore of Lake Michigan 
for the political capital of the country ? 


It is conceivable that a two-fold 
advantage would have been gained. 
Three seasons of the year arc agreeable 
in Washington, but the heat .ind 
heaviness of summer months wring out 
the energy from the toughest frame. 

The District of Columbia, as the 
territory marked out for the capital 
was named, lies on the edge of Maryland. 
We are in the South here — ^almost. 
We are in a region where negroes seem 
to outnumber whites, where they are 
evidently on their ancestral soil. 

Stately City of Wathinttoo 

It has taken Washington a long time 
to claim its place among the world’s 
fine cities. For a great many years it 
was a jumble of imposing public 
“ edifices " and streets of wooden shacks. 
Now it has emerged from the undecided 
state. It has been shot through, this 
way and that, with avenues of noble 
proportions. It is full of the homes of 
cultivated people who take a pride in 
its seemliness and order. The public 
buildings, instead of being as they were 
once, oases of splendour in a desert of 
muddle, hardly make any impression 
at all ; the private blocks are just as 
imposing in character. 

WTiat one remembers chiefly of 
Washington are the green spaces, the 
broad avenues, the spaciousness, the 
stateliness, the wide prospects, the trees 
that gladden the eye everywhere, even 
in the poorest quarters, and temper the 
scorching sunshine. 

" Abode of the National Spirit ” 

The plan of the city was made by a 
French engineer who had a gracious 
tradition in his mind. Neither a rapid 
growth of population nor the springing 
up of factories tempted the authorities 
to depart from the original linos. 
Washington has no industries to speak 
of, no business much beyond real estate 
and law. It is a city of officials, members 
of Congress, Senators, diplomatists. 
Whether it was a good idea to separate 
them from the life of the country may 
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SUMMER VISITORS ON THE BOARD WALK, ATLANTIC CITY 

About ninety-five miles south-west of New York and fifty-six south-east of Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City's resident population of under 50,000 is increased in a good season to about 400,000 bv holiday- 
makers I ts famous Board Walk is a steel and concrete promenade with a wooden floor, and upon one 
side IS the ocean pierced by several piers and, on the other, the motley architecture of hotel and store 

PAoto, Brawn Bratk§r9 

be doubted, but the result has been a kept between the different parts of it, 

capital of genuine distinction and charm, and though the impression it makes 

The White House, where the may not be one of beauty, yet there is 

Presidents live, might easily escape nothing to offend the eye or detract 

notice. It is a pleasant, unpretentious from the dignity of the whole, 

residence in a small park of its own. Standing on a low hill, approached 
With its pillared front, its rows of large by broad flights of stone steps, and 

windows, its flat balustraded roof, it girdled by tier upon tier of stone 

is like many American houses, and terraces, it lifts a dome that can be 

many English hou.ses, of the late seen from almost every part of the city, 

eighteenth century. Inside, there is the Some day the inside will be made as 
same absence of ostentation. The dignified and simple as the outside ; 

rooms and corridors are of modest size, at present it is still in the style of 

All that was grandiose in conception European palaces, with heavy gilding, 
went to adorn the Capitol, which is heavy marble, heavy upholstering, 
the abode of the national spirit. The Until lately the nation was too busy 

White House is merely where the making the most of the opportunities 

president of the day lives. offered by its new country to trouble 

Like the city, the Capitol has slowly its head very much about politics, 

grown during a century to its present There was excitonent for a little while 

majestic aspect. Like the city also, it over Presidential elections, and some 

has been extended and added to over those whidr returned membm to 

according to a plan. Harmony has been the House of Representatives (Congress). 
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The alterations in New York from 
Tammany government of the dty to 
clean government, and then back to 
Tammany, prove that the mass of 
voters pay no more than an inter- 
mittent attention to local politics. 

The par^ which stands in the opinion 
of so many Americans for graft and 
maladministration took its name from 
a benevolent society formed in 1789. 
and called after an Indian chief. The 
society lent its hall to a party in muni- 
cipal politics and in course of time 
became almost identical with it. The 
power of Tammany Hall lies in its 
perfect organization. In the less 
reputable districts of New York one 
voter in every three is said to be in some 
WTiy an agent for Tammany. The bar- 
tenders who used to wve drinks were 


active workers, the barbers talked 
Tammany to their clients while they 
shaved them or cut their hair, many of 
the police did what they could to 
influence votes in favour of the party 
which looked after them so well. 

If a Tammany agent fell on bad times, 
Tammany helped him. It helped even 
those who had supported it at the polls if 
they were vouched for. Very large sums 
vrere spent in this way, and on the whole 
with good effect all round. Tammany 
was a charitable institution as well as a 
political machine ; it did good by 
stealth, asked few questions, earned the 
good word of the poor. There were 
Tammany picnics for voters and their 
wives, l^ammany entertainments for 
children. Thus it came about that 
although from time to time there was 



SPRING IN CONEY ISLAND, NEW YORK'S MOST POPULAR BEACH RESORT 
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e. West Brignton, about the centre 
a mile wide, is the most frequented 
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a revolt against Tammany, it always 
got back after a while. 

Here, and in other cities where the 
same thing happened, the absorption 
in business affairs accounted as much 
as in national politics for the lethargy 
of the electorate. When a ^ccial effort 
was made to rouse it, there was a .spurt 
of energy, but after this the more real 
interests became picdominant again. 
If this had not been scr, the United 
States would not, within so short a 
period as a century and a half from 
their becoming an independent state, 
have taken the place which is theirs in 
the world to-day. 

American industry and American 
business have given the country its 
leading place among the nations. These 
were created by fierce concentration 
and lightning enterprise. The motto of 
Mr. Carnegie, “ Scrap old machinery,” 
has been acted upon from the early days 
of American industries. Men who were 
throwing all their energy into building 
these up had none for public affairs. 

The Personal Factor in Success 

The characteristics of American in- 
dustry have been rapidity of design and 
execution, production in vast quantity, 
foresight, ambition, ingenuity, “ drive.” 
The use of machinery was developed in 
the United States and copied by Europe. 
Not only did manufacturers offer induce- 
mentp to their people to suggest devices 
for improving production ; firms existed 
for the purpose of inventing new 
methods of saving labour. Industries 
were carefully studied in order that they 
might be run on the most economical 
and profitable lines. 

Yet it was not machinery which 
played the largest part in brining 
prosperity to American manufacturers. 
One of them was asked some years ago 
what was the most important factor in 
the success of his business. After a few 
moments’ reflection he replied : ” The 
greatest single factor in our success has 
been the personal factor.” That would 
probably be the answer of nearly all 


men in his position. The constant and 
aciite supervision, the discovering of 
markets, the encouragement of subordi- 
nates, the rapidity of decision, the 
daring enterprise, and the skill in 
management shown by her captains of 
industry have given America the lead in 
many industrial directions. 

Industrial Standardisation 

American methods make for the pro- 
duction of business plant and of products 
for immediate consumption in an almost 
infinite variety of standardised forms. 
This process, has been seen in its most 
spectacular shape at the Ford motor- 
car factories, but it is very widely 
practised, and may be called the 
distinctive note of American industry. 

The chief manufacturing region of the 
United States is situated in the middle 
Atlantic states. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. The next is found in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin. New England furnishes the 
third. Here was the original cotton 
manufacturing district ; in Massachu- 
setts still there are more cotton opera- 
tives, mostly of foreign birth, than in 
any other single state. 

But since they began to spin and 
weave, the southern states, because 
they had the raw material at hand, 
have caught up with the North in the 
production of cotton. Mds.sachusctts is 
the largest producer of boots and shoes 
by factory methods. The machine-macie 
boot dates back only to the early 
'eighties ; it did away with the hand- 
worker almost entirely. In no branch of 
industry has machinery been so elabor- 
ately adapted to its purpose or the 
interest of the worker in his work so 
completely destroyed. 

Automobiles in the Great Cities 

The iron and steel works are mostly 
round the Great Lakes from Buffalo to 
Chicago. From Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota the ore is shipped to 
cities which have coal near at hand, 
principally to Pittsburg, Cleveland, and 
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ON THE PROMENADE AT LONG BEACH, A LONG ISLAND RESORT 
Long Island is separated from New York city only by a narrow channel at its western extremity, and 
forms a convenient market garden and holiday ground for the metropolis. Along the bouth shore 
of the island are numerous sandbanks, on which' are various seaside settlenierits, owing their existence 
mainly to the excellence of the bathing facilities. Long Beach is one ot the most favoured 

PMOt Brown Broikoro 

Chicago. Of the motor-car industry, in lands during the early years of the 
which America far outstrips all other present century, 
countries, Detroit is the centre, with For the most part the native-born 
Qeveland and Toledo large producers lived in comfortable conditions, oppor- 
also, owing to their situation. They are tunities of enjoying life and saving 
near the steel mills, and they arc well money were open to them, they suffered 
situated for widespread distribution. under no sense of inferiority or injustice. 

The number d motor-cars running The immigrants were not so well off. 
in the United States is enormous. They were ignorant of the language and 

Mechanics go to work in their own everything else, they had been accus- 

machines. On Sundays the roads around tomed to live in squalor, they took any 
all the great cities are a moving mass 'of work that was offered to them, and 
automobiles. Not to be able to afford thought themselves lucky to get it. 
one is a sign of poverty. Not to urant one As they grew familiar with American 
is considered a symptom of madness. life, they grew restive. They wanted to 
To the high wages paid by manu- share in the comfort and luxury they 
facturers and to the ambition of the saw around them. They resented the 
wage-earners to enrol themselves in the notion that '* dagoes ” and “ Bohunks," 
automobile-owning class may be attri- as they were called, belonged to a low 
buted the steadiness of the Labour order of mankind. Labour organizers 

market, compared with that of European found them easily inflammable. Labour 







OPEN-AIR SHOP IN SITKA. THE OLD CAPITAL OP ALASKA 
Sitka, situated on Baranov Island, was tbe capital of Alaska until 1906, when it was supers^ hy 
Yuneau The Eskimos, or Innuits, are a short, heavy-set petqile^ flaying a mtf k^ wdhnpM 
for steady work, and have taken up several industries with vbour and enthusiaam. In Stka this w 
woman draws 2 small revenue from aelhng fancy wares, spread by the wayside to tempt the paseers-by 



PRESERVING FISH IN THE FAR NORTHERN tERRITORV OF THE U.8.A. 
The Indian tribes of Alaska Inhabit dhlelly the Interior and'ihe sonlh-eastmi dtoti^.of «hs oou^. 
while the Esklmoe are found on the north and west coasts. For tong yam the Reddditt ham oa^ 
on a successful trade ui and to-bearing animab. Now that various white oomnanles have killed oft 
so much livestock from land, sea, and nver, tbe I ndi a ns are finding their m ean s cr hvdihood fanpabod 
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NATIVE WOMAN OF ARCTIC ALASKA ENQAQED IN A COLD OCCUPATION 
She bekmijs to the Eskimo family which bonlers the entire Arctic coastal region from Alaska in the 
extreme north-west to the island of Newfoundland in the north-east Fisheries are extensive on the 
ragged Alaskan coast, and provide a regular maintenance for many natives. This Alaskan girl, 
cosily cased in thick furs, is fishing through a hole in the ice, and her efforts appear successful 



DEAD SEALS USED IN THE CAPTURE OF LIVE ONES 
This quaint craft is an improvised boat made from lour air»inflated s ea lskin s braced with a spear 
abalt. The ingenious owner is here seen afloat bunting for seals. The fur-seal, the catching of which 
is flirted by omcial regulations, is of much moment to many Alaskans, supplying them with food, 
dreit footfm, tentt vad many other useful and neoemary articlea 
Pkm, Kmid S JVwM 
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SNOW HUTS IN A TEMPORARY VILLAGE OF ALASKAN ESKIMOS 

If llkaly to inaka a nwre or la» proloiMed tojoara In on* rtie; EjMiw 

butt^bloeks of inow, with a (beet citoe for window. VeotiUtfonfaioalyolfoefodGiioiicbfboaatraiioo 
PMUM, and Um heat Inaldo th* hot, cmantod by tb* bhibb*r oQ-Iamp* ^ for eb^nf and 
light U *0 great that hidoan many of the people atrip themaelve* ahnoat naked 







WESTERN ESKIMO HUNTING SEAL IN HIS SEALSKIN CANOE 
Stretched over s framework of wood or whalebooe makes the U^t, very imworthy cum 
m which the Eskimo takes the water He sits m a circular aperture and propds jAe cr^t a 
double bladed paddle. In summer he hunts seals m the open water, usinc a harpow with a itetacbabM 
pnint, often attached to an inflated skm which marlcs the course of a wounded annual 
PM«, FuU JfiMMiM, CkUM$» 



UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES IN A HUNTER'S PARADISE 

abffnn^ lor hm to trip and aftarwaida trado the p«ta tor whatovar alaa bo raquirea 

PkOo, K0 y9 hm 0 Vum Ca. 
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When he Is Jucky enough to obtain a knife the One of the most primitive races, the Eskimos 

Eskimo crams in as muc^ food as possible and affect ornaments called labrets, of shell and 

cuts off the mouthful stone fastened by perforating the skin 



This woman is of the Chilkat tribe, living Eskimo women within reach of white influence 

round Lynn Canal, a fiord of South Alaska. are quick to take to a pipe. This mouthpiece 

At puberty the girls* faces are painted is of bone and tne bowl of metal 


STUDIES IN FACIAL EXPRESSION FROM FAR ALASKA 
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troubles began to be more frequent. 
Since the Great War the apprehen- 
sions of American employers have 
become more and more gloomy. They 
feel they can no longer rely upon a vast 
floating proletariat of low-class immi- 
grants to keep up the supply of cheap 
labour and to " break strikes.”. Not only 
are the immigrants organized, they have 
’been leaving the country at the rate of 
300,000 a year in order to return to 
their own lands now freed from foreign 
oppression. The supply of many kinds 
of labour has therefore shortened. 
Wages have risen to a higher level than 
had ever been thought of, yet the cost 
of living has gone up too, so the demand 
is still for increases of pay. 

The body known as the Industrial 
Workers of the World, commonly called 
the I.W W., which federated a mass of 
the immigrants and taught them how to 
throw off tlic harsh conditions imposed 
upon them by conscienceless eqiployers, 
has gained in pov'er ; its programme of 
One Big Ihiion to include all who work 
with their hands has gained many 
adherents. Even those who fear it As a 
fomenter of the class-war have put 
forward demands not unlike those of 
the Socialists who control the I.W.W. 

Rise of Labour Discontent 

Until recent years there was no class 
antagonism. No privileged and pro- 
pertied class exi.sted. Social distinctions 
were slight. Tliat state of things has 
passed. \ propertied class has grown up. 
Privilege is not unknown. Militarism 
finds many upholders. W'age-slavery, 
which could not exist in a country of 
immense spaces while it was still being 
developed, has engulfed a great propor- 
tion of the manual workers. Discontent 
has been fanned both by agitation and by 
the "brutal selfishness” (to quote an ex- 
pression used by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the London "Times") of 
capitalists. The tendency of the 
American nature to rush to extremes, 
and the. presence in the country of 
enormous numbers of new citizens 


A CHARACTER 

belonging to the most hot-blooded and 
imperfectly civilized races of Europe, 
give cause for anxiety among those who 
for a short while - could indulge the 
fancy that they had established 
themselves as a Ruling Class. 

The experiment which the United 
States have been making, the experi- 
ment of forming a nation out of the 
most diverse elements without the ties 
of common origin, tradition, or history, 
is not completed yet. 

Belonging to the U.S.A. since 1867, 
when it was ceded by Russia for about 
£1,450,000, is the huge territory of 
Alaska, with an area of nearly 591,000 
square miles, of which one-third is 
within the Arctic Circle. 

Alaska and Its Resources 

Here are some of the highest moun- 
tains in North America. The natives are 
of two stocks, the Eskimo or Innuit and 
the Indian ; the Aleuts, a branch of the 
Innuits, inhabit the Aleutian islands 
and the Alaskan peninsula. The 
country is rich in minerals and timber, 
and the seal, salmon, and other fisheries 
are important, but such animals as the 
moose, fox, beaver, and mink are 
decreasing in numbers. Reindeer are 
bred for food and transport purposes. 
All the chief towns are on the coasts, 
the capital, Juneau, having a popula- 
tion of about 3,000, that of the whole 
territory being estimated at about 
75,000. 

America'a Overaea Potaemiona 

In addition to Alaska, and other 
possessions already described in this 
work (Hawaii, Samoa, and the Philip- 
pines), the government of the U.S.A. 
administers the Virgin Islands, formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies, 
purchased from Denmark in 1917 ; 
Porto Rico, a West Indian island, ^nd 
Guam, the largest of the Ladrones or 
Mariana islands, in the Western Pacific, 
ceded by Spain after the war of 1898. 
The Panama Canal zone is also under its 
jurisdiction. 
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The United States 

II. American Indians of To*day & Yesterday 

By H. Spencer Harrison, ase.. A.R.c.se., p.r.a.i. 


T HLRE is romance in the descrip- 
tion of the North American Indian 
as “ the noble savage/' but 
those have done him less than justice 
who have branded him as inordinately 
vain, cruel beyond belief, a coward with 
no taste for open fighting, and a slayer 
oi the weak and defenceless. Within 
his own circle he had the ordinary 
virtues without which the most primi- 
tive society caiuiot hold together, and 
at no period was his character so white, 
or so black, as it has been depicted 
from varying points of view. He is 
not even so red as he has been painted. 

Since those far-off seventeenth century 
days when he was a thorn in the flesh 
of the early colonists of New England, 
the Indian has 
had the power of 
arresting attention, 
and even down to 
fifty years ago, or 
less, an occasional 
outbreak of revolt 
among the imper- 
fectly domesti- 
cated Indians of 
the States assisted 
readers of Feni- 
more Cooper to 
link up present 
with past, and to 
realize, withgreater 
clearness than is 
possible now, at 
least something of 
the nature of the 
original culture and 
mentality of this 
interesting people. 

Who does not 
recallwith affectimi 
" The Last of the 
Mohicans,” and 
who does not bear 


in his mind a recollection of scalpings, 
tomahawks, wigwams, squaws, mocca- 
sins, pipes of peace, and birch-bark 
canoes? Who has not gone — in 
imagination — ^in Indian file, in full war- 
paint and in the rear of a tribe on the 
war-path, to wind up a perfect day by 
the capture of the enemy's village and 
the burning of his wigwams ? 

Providing the early settler was allowed 
to take such land as he required, and 
hunt where the game was thickest, he 
had no quarrel with the Indian, whom 
he would only shoot when necessary 
or convenient. It is the story of coloni- 
sation in many parts of the world, 
though the details differ. The Tas- 
manians were wiped out. The Aus- 
tralian aborigines 
are in liquidation, 
and it is only a 
question of time 
for the North 
American Indians 
to disappear as a 
separate people. 
Owing, however, 
to their consider- 
able numbers, and 
to some degree 
of ph}rsical and 
mental toughness, 
they will leave 
behind a fairly 
marked strain of 
their blood in 
certain parts of 
America, and in 
some of the back- 
woods and back- 
waters they will 
survive for many 
years in a state of 
relative purity. 
The Unit^ States 
Bureau, and the 



"THE STERN MOTHER— EXPERIENCE" 
If Mcb sttanfs, dMD fuixoir in her sad face ttrid 
Its stwy, bofir thnUinf and abiorUng would 
be the redtal of this and squaw’s primitive 
eaistence on the pratam of the Far West 
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THE PAPOOSE STANDS FOR HIS PORTRAIT 
Scarcely out of the portable cradle which bowed his young 
mothers bark for many a long month, this sturdy papoose is 
now learning to find his feet. Redskin women are devoted to 
their offspring, and bestow upon them the utmost love and care 
Photo, Undtmood Prgt$ Strvuo 


Canadian Department, of Indian Affairs 
take care of the poor Indian, whose 
untutored mind has had so much to 
occupy it since the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. In parts of the States, and in 
Canada also, there are Indian Reserva- 
tions, provided with doctors, nurses, 
matrons, dentists, hospitals, teachers 
of farming, and schools ; in some cases 
the Indians keep to a large extent 
within their allotted territories, and a 
few years ago it was said of them that 
they were the laziest people in America. 
This was natural, since they were in 
receipt of the dole, as a recompense for 


the loss of a continent. 
Of late years, although 
too many of the Indians 
still hang on to the 
bedraggled fringes of 
civilization, there are 
many who have adopted 
the white man's mode of 
life, while ceasing to be 
objects of charity. In 
Ontario and Quel^, for 
example, many of the 
natives have entered fully 
into civilized life. As 
lumbermen, artisans, 
farmers, teachers, physi- 
cians, and the like, there 
are Indians who have 
shown they are not un- 
worthy in moral and 
mental qualities of the 
great race with which 
they are allied by 
descent — the race which 
produced the ancient 
civilization of China. 

Even the Indians who 
have not adopted the 
alien culture which has 
thrust itself upon them, 
and destroyed their own, 
are losing the traits which 
are characteristic of the 
childhood of a race. 
Medical science — ^that is 
to say, medical practice 
— and sanitation are 
displacing the still cruder experiments 
of the shaman or medicine-man. Super- 
stition is decreasing, and in a relatively 
short time it may be that most of the 
Indi^ will have forgotten totems, 
medicine bundles, and ghost dances, 
just as the English have forgotten 
what the Druids knew and what the 
Saxons sang. 

When the States could be said to be 
occupied by descendants of English 
stock there was little intermixture of 
white with brown, but since Europe, 
not to mention Africa, has turned the 
States into a melting-pot for base as 
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HEAD MAN OF A MAINE COAST INDIAN TRIBE 
A» akIUul bai&et>m«lMr, tmper, muiddMi, tnd ontor, ChM Neptune wat well equipped 

for ^ proud pocitibit M toader of bie trihdl brotbeee. Decoration, alwaya symbolic in origin, puys 
no large part mbU attbe, but'lt will booliiorved that the swastika, the ancient Aryan symbol of the 
Whed at the Lew, aadi^^ee Us hide tunio and the frontal band of his feathered headdieis 

ntit, KUd A Utdtd 
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wen as noble metals, there have been 
found mhny who do not scorn to take 
a consort with some excess of pigmenta- 
tion. RaciaUy speaking, the Indian 
is less removed from the white man 
than is the negro, and from his origin 
is better adapted to absorb, or be 
absorbed by, the white man’s civilization. 

But who and what are these Indians, 
and what did they do in the happy 
da3rs before the Paleface, urged by the 
spirit of adventure, first emerged from 
the sea and extended his octopus- 
tentacles into the hunting-grounds and 
the homes of the aborigines ? 

At a time when land connexion 
between the extreme north-east of Asia 
and the extreme north-west of America 
was less interrupted than it is at present 
—a time which may perhaps be located 
somewhere near the end of the Great 
Ice Age of the Northern Hemisphere, 
10,000 years or so ago-— wandering 
hunters began to follow their game 
from Asia to America. They came 
as a slow drift of nomadic tribes, dis- 
covering new ground where no man 
had set foot before them. 

Problematical Immi^ranta from Aala 

How many years, or hundreds of 
years, it took for these tribes to spread 
from the neighbourhood of Alaska to 
the less strenuous latitudes of the 
Lakes and Plains no man can guess. 
But the evidence of physical and 
cultural characters has led most in- 
vestigators to the conclusion that the 
Indians are, in the main at least, derived 
from primitive Asiatic tribes, whose 
condition was no higher than the 
hunting stage. 

They were apparently accustomed 
not only to chip stone into shape for 
their cutting and piercing tools and 
weapons, but had advanced to the 
stage grinding and polishing it. 
Th^ twisted fibres, probably sinew, 
into string, but although they made 
simple baskets and mats, it is doubtful 
whether they had got as far as true 
weaving. Their clothes were of ^skin. 


shaped and sewn. They made fire by 
twirling an upright stick between the 
hands while it was in firm contact with 
a horizontal stick resting on the ground, 
the friction giving rise to wood-dust as 
well as to heat which ignited it. 

Contrattt in Culture and Hubite 

They cooked in vessels of wood, 
bark, or skin, probably by means of 
stones heated in the fire and dropped 
into the water placed in the vessels. 
They painted the body, and ])erhaps 
practised tattooing. They used the 
bow, the harpoon, the throwing-stick, 
and no doubt traps and snares for 
hunting ; they possessed dogs, but 
no horses. They perhaps used sledges 
and snow-shoes in their travelling, but 
they had no knowledge of the wheel. 

As they passed southwards through 
the new land, some settling down in 
favourable areas, others ever moving 
on, they developed diverse characters 
in material and social culture, in 
language, and even to some degree in 
physical type. These changes led to 
some remarkable contrasts in culture 
and habits, the highest level being 
reached by certain tribes of Central and 
South America. 

In various parts of the area with 
which we are concerned — that now 
included in Canada and the United 
States — agriculture, true weaving, and 
pottery-making were developed, and a 
little knowledge of copper and iron 
was acquired. How far these arts were 
influenced by the higher native cultures 
farther south, which are themselves 
believed by some to owe much to 
problematical immigrants from over- 
seas; is too difficult a problem for dis-‘ 
Cussion here. 

Pietioa of the “ Red ” Indiee 

A few words must be said as to the 
bodily characteristics which have, in 
part, led to the conclusion that the 
Indians are more nearly aUied to the 
Mongoloid peoples of Asia than to any 
other race, llie hair of the natives of 
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fULL 0RE8S WAR DANCE IN A SCENIC WONDERLAND 
The Dlackfeet tnbe has its large reservation at the eastern border of Glacier National Park, 
Montana, a beauti^l mountainous region the picturesqueness of which is greatlv enhanced by 
the presence of these finely-built, quaintly-clothed Indians. Thrilling talcs are told of the onoe- 
dreaded Blackfeet, but their war dances are now executed only with a view to friendly entertainment 

PAolo, Emng Goliuwmy 

the whole of the New World tends to be eye," produced by what is called the 
straight — dead straight, not the absence " Mongolian fold " of the eyelid. The 
of curliness sometimes lamented by head is often broad, as in Mongols, but 
white women of our own race. Only in on the other hand there are areas where 
Asia is hair of this lank nature to be narrow heads predominate, 

met with as a widespread characteristic. As regards languages, it can only be 

Skin-colour varies in some degree, and said that, in the U.S.A. and Canada, the 
there are more brown and chocolate speech of the Indians has been classified 
tints than any others, though there is in some 56 groups, or stock tongues, in 
oftenatendency towards yellow, another which the spoken languages of the 
Mongoloid trait. The Red Indian is to tribes may Im said to centre. Since 
a large extent a fiction, though some- the total number of language-stocks 
ti pifts there is a suggestion of a coppery of the whole of the American continent 
tinge. The face tends towards broad- has been estimated at over 150, it 

ness, as it does in Mongols, and some will be realized that the languages of 

observers have recorded the " slanting the original immigrants, a^o must 
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themselves have been diversified in the moon, the stars, the wind, the 


their speech, have suffered considerable 
changes. 

In connexion with speech, reference 
may be made to the gesture language, 
highly developed in parts of this area, 
by means of which the handicap of 
Babel was to some extent neutralised. 
Of equal interest is the picture-writing, 
especially well developed among the 
Chippewas and Delawares. Figures of 
persons, animals; plants, etc., together 
with a few conventional symbols, were 
scratched on pieces of bark and slabs of 
wood, and in this way the chief events 
in the history of the tribe for many years 
back could be recorded. Farther south, 
in Mexico, this picture-writing had 
passed into a conventional set of signs 
approximating to an alphabet. 

Democratio Social Syatem 

The early European colonists of New 
England spoke of kings, princes, and 
princesses, and the practice has survived 
till our own day in the many recent 
references to the “ Princess ” Poca- 
hontas. In the main, however, the 
Indian form of society was a true 
democracy, and only exceptionally were 
the chiefs determined by hereditary 
succession. On the north-west coast 
there had been a drift in the direction 
of a plutocracy, though in a milder 
form than prevails to-day in America 
and elsewhere. 

Spiritml Powen In Natural Bodiea 

Gitchi Manito, the Great Spirit " 
of Indian romances, was probably a 
child of the missionaries rather than a 
deity of the Indians; these were not 
accustomed to regard the power of the 
gods as being concentrated in one, or 
even a few, supernatural beings. The 
term Manito, adopted and often mis- 
interpreted by the white man, is an 
Algonquian word which signified the 
magical power or principle believed 
to be present not only in every actual 
bong and concrete body, but even in 
attributes and activities. The son. 


rivers, the mountains, the trees, and so 
on indefinitely, were all endowed with 
this power, and they were in varying 
dq^rees personified. The ^aman or 
medicine -man — doctor, juggler, and 
medium — ^had especially dose relations 
with these ubiquitous powers, and he 
was called upon to exercise his influence 
with them in case of need. 

The symbolic signatures used by 
chiefs in the signing of treaties 
frequently represented the forms — such 
as birds, fishes, arrows, and the like — 
inhabited by their " guardian spirits.” 
Among some tribes, when a youth was 
approaching manhood, he was sent 
out into the woods or the mountains to 
fast and pray, and sometimes to take 
” medidne.” Alone in the wilds, hungry 
and over-wrought, he would after a time 
begin to dream dreams, and in one of 
these there would appear to him some 
animal or object which was to be for the 
rest of his life his guardian spirit. It was 
usually an animal, but in future it was 
to him a spirit, and in our literature it 
has often b^ spoken of as a ” totem.” 

Generml Belief in a Future Life 

True totemism is, however, the relation 
of a group of people (a dan) to a kind 
of animal, plant, or other object, all the 
animals or objects of this kind being 
regarded as' the blood relations of all 
the people of the totem group. The 
Iroquois, for example, had as totem- 
clans the Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle, 
Deer, Snipe, Heron, and Hawk. 

The Eastern Algonquins ascribed 
the creation and conduct of the world to 
Michabo, usually conceived as a mon- 
strous rabbit, related to the sun. By 
magical power he made the earth, 
provided it with game, taught his 
favourite people the art of the chase, 
and, in addition, provided them with 
maize and beans. 

There was a general belief in a future 
life of siniilar quality to life on earth, 
and for this reason the d^ were 
sometimes buried with weapons, tods 
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PROCESSION OP MASKED RAIN-BRINQERS IN A VILLAGE OF ARIZONA 
Tt It thoufitt by many Indlaiit of Arltm aad^Ncw Ibxicp UMyn Um « .pe rfqrnM nw 


I tboiuAt by many inoiaiit oi Anaona aau Monco uut m uus m unmsut > 
of a ckuK draoatw brine down the much<naedad rain. TUt ** rain daim — <n aiiicb ^ 
M croteannely fflwaifed— is ona of timir most cbaracterittie ceramoniet, and U regardod 
^ |)y tboa as an unportmt part of thoir religion and in no tense as a recreation 
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CAMERA STUDY OF INDIAN DOMESTICITY IN THE SOUTH-WEST 
The Indians inhabiting the pueblo town of Laguna In New Mexico are Industrious and self- 
supportmg Here Laauna women are seen baking bread In one of the common outdoor ovens ; 
for though each family nas its own apartment In the mieblo. the life Is to a large extent cooperative, 
and the bake ovens and many other oonvenCences belong to the community at large 

Pkcio, Emmg Gm U owmy 

of their crafts, and food for the journey into contact and conflict. Their area 
to the shades. They were not always stretched from New England north- 
buried, however, and the method of wards, and comprised much of the 
their disposal by the Choctaws of the regirni of the Great Lakes. One need 
Mississippi Valley was to clean the cmly mentiim the Huron, the Wyandot, 
bones of the dead before depositing and the Mohawks, among the Iroquoian 
them in a box or basket in the bone tribes, and the Ojibwa, the Crees, and 
house; the process of cleaning was the Mohicans, among the Algonquian, 
carried out by old men who ^owed to be reminded of facts and fiction 
their nails to grow l(Hig for the purpose. absorbed in youthful days. These tribes 
In spite of the present position of the were great hunters df animals, and, 
American Indians as relics of the when the occasion served, oi men. 
dead past, there are still survivals of The killing and eating of prisoners 
the old cultural subnlivisions. The was nor uncommon, largely because 
Eastern Woodland tribes are those with (rf the belief that the eating part of a 
which the first European ofionists came brave enemy, and especially the eating 




COMPACT COMMUNAL VILLAOe STRUCTURE OF NEW MEXICO 
Tbit striking photograph it of the Taos pueblo in New Mazloo, ibowingooeof the original apartment 
ttructores whidi houses about too Indian families. This many-celled, communal bu&ding oi 
adobe brick is arranged in terraces, the roofs of the lower houses forming a promenade or yard 
lor the houses neat above, access being given by means of a ladder or a hatchway in the roof 
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of his heart, was a sore means of adding for the English. The Last of the 

his share of valour to that of the eater. Mdiicans was by no means the last. 

Maize, beans, and other plants were though the identity of the tribe has 

grown for food, and in some cases large now disappeared, as is the case with 

quantities the seed of the wild rice many others of this area. In Labrador 

were collected. The Indians had houses and the Province of Quebec there still 

of bark, used snow-shoes, bark canoes remain, however, some thousands of 

and dug-outs, and made their clothing the Algcaiquian tribe of the Naskapi, 

of skin, often deerskin. The men pursuing a life not widely removed in 

wore sleeved shirts, breech-cloths, 1^- many respects from that (rf their 

gings, and moccasins, while the women ancestors, though the nature of the 

had a skirt and jacket country and climate has forced them to 

In the wars between the English and a more exclusively hunting mode of life. 
French, the Iroquois were mainly on The caribou or American reindeer is 
the side of the French, while the Algon- their chief source of food and clothing, 
quins— including the Mohicans — ^foug^t though fish, birds, hazes, and many 




PRECOCIOUS INDIAN CHILD VERSED !N THE ART OF THE LOOM 
This Navaho child» although only ten years old, can make beautiful rugs, and, like other Indians, has 
pi^ed up the art of weaving without being trained In a trade school ; her talent, of course, being 
inhented from generations of ancestors. Thanks to their skill at handicrafts such as pottery making, 
weaving, basket-making, etc , many of the Indian tribes of the south-west are aelf-suppoiidng 
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other animals are made use of. The 
eggs of wild fowl are eaten in great 
numbers, and there is no fastidiousness 
with r^ard to the age of the contained 
chicken. Reindeer are speared from 
canoes while they are swimming a 
stream ; or they may be snared or shot 
from ambush in a narrow defile ; or in 
winter they may be driven into a snow- 
bank and speared. Pemmican is made 
from the flesh of the reindeer by drying 
and pounding, and is stored in baskets 
and bags for future use. The clothing 
is similar to that just described, though 
in the summer the women descend to 
the use of trade calico, and blankets are 
purchased from traders in exchange 
for skins. Polygamy, as in other parts, 
is common. The dwellings in both 
winter and summer are tipis — that is 
to say, skin tents supported by poles. 

ladian Dependence on the Bieon 

If the Eastern Woodland tribes are 
most important historically, the tribes 
of the Plains, the great central area of 
rivers and prairies, are perhaps of more 
interest from their mode of life. Familiar 
to many readers will be the names of 
the Crow, Cheyenne, Blackfcet, Apache, 
Pawnee, and Dakota. T)^ically the 
tribes of this area were dependent on 
the bison — often miscalled the buffalo — 
and with the practical extermination 
of this animal towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, their means of 
livelihood was gone. In any case, 
however, it had been decided by this time 
that the white man could only spare 
to the Indian a few small areas of his 
own country, and he had followed the 
bison into obscurity, though not without 
warlike protests which made com 
siderable demands on the United States 
Army in the sixties and seventies. 

The bison provided the Indian with 
food, clothing, tents, and other neces- 
sities, and befmre the Spanish conquests 
farther south the hunting was done on 
foot, with bows and arrows and spears 
for weapons. The Indian showed his 
adaptability in his speedy adoption 


of introduced conveniences, and although 
it was the white hunters who practically 
finished off the extermination of the 
bison by incredibly wasteful slaughter, 
the use of the horse and gun had already 
enabled the Indian to make great 
strides in that favourite blunder of the 
hunter of all times— the killing of the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 

Pemmican for Timet of Scarcity 

In the early days-the Indians secured 
their prey, which swarmed in countless 
numbers on the plains, by enticing or 
driving small herds of them into en- 
closures, where they could be shot 
down at leisure ; sometimes they were 
rounded up by firing the grass of the 
prairie at several points ; when the 
horse was in use they could be ridden 
down and shot from horse -back or 
driven to convenient spots for killing. 
The Indians showed greater foresight 
than is the case with many savage 
peoples, since they were in the habit of 
laying up a store of food for times of 
scarcity, the best-known of these storage 
foods being pemmican. The dried meat 
of the bison was pounded with stone 
hammers, and sometimes mixed with 
wild cherries, also pounded to a finely- 
divided state. The pemmican thus pro- 
duced was packed in bags of hide which 
were sealed with melted fat, and in this 
condition it would keep for many months. 

Differenoe Between Tipie and Wigwame’ 

It is interesting to note that the 
Plains Indians made little use of fish, 
which were, indeed, tabooed, or forbidden 
in some tribes. Their ordinary dwelling 
was the movable skin tent, or tipi, 
which is still in use by the surviving 
tribes in this area and others. It 
should be noted that a wigwam is an 
entirely different form of dwelling, 
typically made of bark resting on a 
low oval framework of wood, though 
the term is also applied to houses 
covered with mat or thatch ; the wigwam 
as well as the tipi was used by some 
of the Plains trib^. 
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Among other features in the culture 
of the Plains (though not confined to 
them) may be mentioned decoration of 
clothing (deerskin coats, moccasins, 
etc.), with beads, which were originally 
of shell, bone, seeds, etc., though at an 
early date the glass biea^ of the trader 
displaced the native products ; wampum 
consisted of strings of white and purple 
cylinders of shell, which were used as 
money and were also made into belts 
or bands in commemoration of treaties 
and the like. 

The " travois ” was the t3rpical means 
of haulage on the Plains, and was a 
sort of sliding vehicle made of two 
cross-connected poles, sometimes tent- 
poles, which rested on the ground 
behind, the forward pointed end of the 
triangular, or V-shaped, structure being 
attached to the back of a dog, or, 
later, a horse. Agriculture, pottery, 
basketry, water-transport, and the 
working of stone for implements were 
little developed in this area. 

Ceremonial Teata o{ Stoiciam 

Ceremonial dances, such as the " sun 
dance,” were characteristic, and each 
observance would last a number of days, 
the priests directing the ceremonies, the 
course of which was determined by strict 
ritual. Among most of the Indian tribes 
of North America stoicism was one of the 
primary virtues, and indeed the torture 
of prisoners, at the stake or otherwise, 
wa.s done in order to break down their 
endurance and extort signs of pain 
or fear from them. 

During the sun dance of the Plains, 
which was a religious ceremony, 
not yet entirely given up, designed to 
influence certain supernatural pow^, 
some of the principal participants 
would have skewers run through the 
fleshy parts of their backs, and to 
these unbreakable thongs were attached; 
at the other end the thong might be 
tied to the skull of a bison, and the 
Indian would drag his burden round 
the circle of the camp, never touching 
the skull oc thong with his hAnds, 


whatever the obstacles that might 
cause entanglement or strain ; or the 
other end of the thong was ti^ to an 
upright pole and the stoic was raised 
by the thong and the skewer. 

Culture of the Pueblo Indieni 

Differing in many features of their 
culture from the groups just considered 
are the tribes of the south-western 
area — ^Arizona and New Mexico— which 
include the Hopi, Apache, and many 
others less familiar. They are charac- 
terised by what is known as the Pueblo 
culture, and, in the main, they live 
in fixed villages, or pueblos, consisting 
of rectangular, small-roomed houses 
made of adobe (sun-dried bricks), or 
sometimes of sandstone or lava, with flat 
roofs supported by beams, the entrance 
being through an opening in the roof, 
reached by a ladder. Associated with 
the pueblos were the cliff dwellings, 
either caves or stone houses. 

There arc still pueblos occupied 
by Indians of this group, and although 
their mode of life has inevitably been 
modified by contact with civilization, 
they are by no means so disastrously 
tarred with the white man’s brush as 
are most other Indians. They may 
still be studied in the pursuit of their 
native occupations, such as pottery- 
making — by hand, without the wheel — 
which was one of the best-developed of 
the aboriginal industries. The pottery 
was not only admirably shapied, but 
was beautifully decorated in coloured 
slips and paints, and, in spite of 
degeneration, tha't made at the present 
day i^ by no means devoid of grace. 

Atrieulture and Handicrafts 

The Pueblo Indians depend liiainly 
upon maize, of which they grow large 
quantities, helped by their own methods 
of irrigation ; they cultivate several 
other plants, and breed sheep, goats, 
and some cattle. They use a true 
loom for the weaving of cloth, and some 
tribes are famous for their work in wool, 
which has practically displaced the 
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NAVAHO BOY LEARNING HOW TO PLAY CAT’B-CRADLE 
I^ian chUdho^ differs little in its numerous phases from chUdhood elsewhere, and Redskin boys, 
tho^h often obliged to shift for themselves at an early age, are not without their pleasures and 
pastimes. Among these is the string game commonly called cat’s cmi!e, played as shown in page got 
by the Kiwai children on the Fly river in New Guinea, and 1 1 other remote lanib 
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cotton ci their anqpstors ; Hopi and 
Navaho blankets are much sought 
after for their warmth, durability, and 
artistic decoration. In their religion, 
which has the same basis as that outlined 
above for the Indians in general, the 
Pueblo Indians have many societies and 
ceremonies, often associated with agri- 
cultural needs — ^such, for example, as the 
Rain Ceremony of some tribes. Ritual is 
very complex, and " priests ” numerous. 

Lastly, it should not be forgotten 
that these tribes had domesticated the 
turkey, and it is to this region that we 
owe our Christmas bird. There are, 
indeed, many things, as well as words 
and notions, that we owe to the North 
American Indians and their land. 
Tobacco will never be forgotten, and 
maize is not to be despised, whOe 
animal skins innumerable have enabled 
our women, and a man here and there, 
to indulge in the refined barbarism that 
accompanies the powder-puff and the 
lip-stick — themselves in reality substi- 
tutes for the clay paint and the red 
ochre of the savage. 

Of the other culture areas space will 
only admit of the bare mention of the 
Californian tribes, acom-eaters and great 
basket-makers; of the tribes of the 
north-west coast, depending largely on 
food from the sea, and sometimes on 
salmon taken in the rivers — ^where the 
white man now often employs the 
Indian to aid in the wholesale slaughter 
of the king of fishes — ^living in rect- 
angular houses made of cedar-wood 
planks, making fine dug-out sea-going 
canoes, and erecting in front of their 
houses and elsewhere those great carved 
wooden posts usually described as totem 
poles; and finally the still uncivilized 
hunting tribes of the D^n^ of north-west 
Canada, living largely on the caribou, 
and even yet relatively unknown in the 
details of their social life. 

A brief survey such as the foregoing 
is porhaps enough to indicate that the 
NOTth American Indian of to-day is a 
mere shadow of his former self, and 
that he has gone down beyond retrieval 
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OF PROUD IROQUOIAN STOCK 
Before their emigration to Canada the Mohawk 
Indians, said to be the oldest people in the 
confederacy of the Six Nations, carried 
terror wherever they went. Their skill as 
warriors is now less pronounced 
Ph9to, AmgruMM Afusenm of Natural liutery 


before the march of events. Civilization 
has engulfed his continent, and. with it, 
him. Yet some 15,000 Indians were 
in the armies of the Great War, most 
of them by enlistment, and they were 
highly spoken of by their officers for 
their courage and efficiency. 



BRILLIANT BLANKET COVERING OF A SOUTHERN INDIAN BRAVE 
The weaving of native wool hai been an Important indmtry among the Pii^ paoolei of the math* 
western states ever sheep were intioduoed by Bnropeaos. It is claimed that the Navahoa were 
first initiated into the mysteim of Uanket-making by a Pueblo woman, mad evn now many of the 
so-caUed Navabo olanlmts *' are the pcodoct of the looms of the Zunl and HopI I ndf a n s 
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The United States 


III. Foundation and Development of the Union 

By A. D. Innes, MA. 


Auociate Editor, ** Harmsworth'i History of the World” 


T hree centuries and a half ago no 
Europeans save the Spania^s in 
Mexico had attempted to plant a 
permanent settlement in North America. 
Two centuries later the group of thirteen 
British colonies which, with one exception, 
had gTQwn up during the seventeenth 
century were on the verge of the struggle 
which severed them from the British 
Empire and converted them into the 
thirteen United States of North America ; 
a number which expansion since that date 
has almost quadrupled. The development 
of that mighty nation was largely con- 
ditioned hy the previous history of the 
colonies which combined to form it. 

The two centuries before the War of 
American Independence broke out fall 
into three periods : that of the birth of the 
colonies, finishing with the voyage of the 
Mayflower ; that of their growth and 
development, to the close of the .struggle 
with France ; and that of the quarrel 
with the Mother Country, which made 
hostilities inevitable. 

In the last decade of the fift^nth 
century Christopher Columbus “ dis- 
covered America,^' and British mariners, 
captained by Sebastian Cabot, came to 
the North American mainland. But the 
Spaniards had found a land of promise 
with store of wealth easily accessible > the 
English had found a land which seemed 
to promise nothing. It was not until the 
miadle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign that 
the visiona^ Humphrey Gilbert con- 
ceived the idea^of a vaster England to 
arise beyond the'ocean, and lost his life at 
sea while seeking to found that realm far 
to the north. His mantle fell on his half- 
brother, Walter Raleigh, who year after 
year sent expeditions to the Chesapeake, 
where three times settlements were made 
and three times wip^ out. Adventurers 
were too busy sacking Spanish galleons 
and raiding islands to settle down to 
colonising work on land. 

BtUblishment of the PUntetione 

But with King James came peace. 
Production and commerce, not robbery, 
legitimate or illegitimate* were realized as 
the way to wealth; and at Jamestown, 
not far from the spot chosen by Raleigh, 
a group of money magnates inaugurated 
anew the colony of Virginia early in 1607, 
the first: of the Plantation " group. The 


purpose was commercial ; in the main, 
the exploitation of products of the soil not 
procurable in Europe, whereof the most 
prominent came to be tobacco and cotton. 

The system of division was modelled on 
that of rural estates in England ; the 
colonists were mostly the younger sons of 
county gentlemen imbued with the 
traditions of the English gentry ; the 
system of government, when the young 
colony had worked through its first 
stormy period of struggle with the Red- 
men, was in rough correspondence with 
the parliamentary system in England, an 
assembly of landed proprietors, with a 
governor and a nominated executive 
standing on the spot for the Crown and 
Minister, responsible, however, to the 
superior authority in England. 

Arrivsl of the Pilgrim Fathers 

It was not long before the white men 
in that climate took example by the 
Spaniards farther south and imported 
negro slaves to do the work on the 
plantations. The first cargo of negroes 
reached Virginia in 1620. 

In the same year the second English 
colony was planted far to the north at 
Salem by the group of Puritans known as 
the Pilgrim Fathers : men and women 
who were in search not of wealth, but of 
the freedom of their souls ; essentially a 
religious community, rigidly bound by 
their own common conception of the 
moral law. The voyage of the Mayflower 
— she came to land in December, 1620 — 
marked the birth of New England. 

During the next twenty years new 
plantation colonies were established in the 
south, keeping the Virginia type; and 
several more New England colonies follow- 
ing the Salem type ; religious communi- 
ties of Puritans drawn from every class, 
their social basis being that of the English 
township which might be called popular 
rather than democratic, being, in fact, 
fundamentally oligarchical, but differing 
essentially from that of the plantations 
where the oligarchy was not popular, but 
aristocratic. 

Both North and South, however, held 
by the root idea that the community was 
and had a riaht to be in essentials self- 

S aveming. Nor had the government at 
ome any disposition to undue inter- 
vention, except so far as during tiie 
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^trugg^ between King and Parlia- 
ment. the latter, having command of the 
fleet, effectively prevented the Cavalier 
South from aucconring the Royalists. 

With the Restoration came a new 
phase. On the one hand expansion was 
vigorously fostered : the Carolinas were 
planted m the south ; the wedge which 
the Dutch had interposed on the Hudson 
between the northern and southeAi groups 
was ceded by them to Ens^d. and New 
Amsterdam became New York, the strong 
Dutch or ** knickerbocker '* element sur- 
viving the transfer of sovereignty. The 
Quaker. William Penn, established the 
predominantly Quaker but completely 
tolerant colony of Pennsylvania, where 
the negro slavery of the South — which had 
not bMn rqnoduced in the North as it 
offered no economic advantages there— 
was expressly excluded. 

On the other hand, in the Mother 
Country the doctrine developed that the 
colonies existed primarily for the benefit of 
English traders, for whose advantage 
colonial trade might always be legiti- 
mately restricted. The Restoration Navi- 
gation Act limited their exports and 
imports to English bottoms to and from 
English ports, and accompanying Acts 
checked or prohibited their manufactures, 
in order to preserve the market for English 
goods ; and at the same time the Crown 
in England exercised an increasing control 
over governors and executives, while 
governors and executives themselves 
became more arbitrary. 

Frietion with the Mother Country 


The Revolution victory of Consti- 
tutionalism in England and the subsequent 
domination of the Whigs reacted, but not 
to the same extent, on the colonies; 
palliating their grievances, which were 
growing acute, but were, in fact, a p^ 
of the price they paid for the security 
against French aggression from Canada 
provided by the British Navy. Walpole, 
who virtually ruled England urom 1720 to 
1740, was an enemy to all restrictions on 
trade, but dealt with the colonial trade 
problem as he did with the Nonconformist 
problem at home. 

He did not attempt to repeal the 
obnoxious restrictions, rat carefully shut 
his eyes to the organized, systematic, and 
hardly veiled defiance of the laws which 
rendered them all but a dead-letter. His 
policy was continued by his successors, 
till the Seven Years' War (1756-63) came, 
and the colonists got th^ price in the 
annihilation by ]Mtish troops and fleets 
of the French menace, by the conquest 
and cession of Canada. 

The time had come, therefore, tor a 
great . readjustment of the rations 
betwerai the Mother Country and colonies. 


which were no longer in need of defence 
by her against the aggression of a great 
foreign Pouw. 

The fiitoity of the British government 
gave the readjustment a fatal twist in the 
wrong ^Urection. George Grenville, instead 
of r^lizing that the colonies hiul long 
suffered from grievances which had only 
been borne because of tiie French menace, 
could only see that the colonies were the 
principal gainers by a w^ which had 
been waged at the cost of Great Britain, 
and that they ought to contribute to the 
depleted British treasury. 

No Taxation Without Rapreaentation 

Moreover, his legal soul was vexed by 
the fact that trade laws had been habitu- 
ally ignored, with some loss to the revenue. 
So he set about rigorously enforcing the 
laws which the most respectable people 
had been breaking constantly as a matter 
of course ; and acting upon the letter of 
the law, he procured an Act of Parliament 
imposing on the colonies taxation for 
wmch there was no precedent, taxation 
for the avowed purpose not of regulating 
trade, but of raising revenue from the 
colonies for the British treasury. He 
revived and exasperated the old grie- 
vances; ho added to them a new one; 
and the compensation he had to offer was 
— an army which the colonies did not 
want. 

It was the old grievances that hurt; 
the new one, the Stamp Tax, was in itself 
utterly trivial, but it contained a menace 
of more to follow, and it »ve resistance 
something to take hold of. Even if it were 
technically legal, it had no precedent ; 
and manifestly it set at naught one of the 
fundamental principles of the Whig revo- 
lution, summed up in the catraword, 
" No Taxation without Representation.” 

The War of Americun Indepeodmee 

On the one side the legal sovereignty of 
** the King in Parliament " was indis- 
putable ; on the other, the action of the 
sovereign was a breach of fundamental 
principles. The yrrath of the colonists 
blazed out in open breaches of admitted 
law. Both sides lost their tempers 
thorobglily. The obnoxious Act was 
indeed repealed, but the repeal was 
followed by new Acts in England, equally 
trivial but equally irritating, and by new 
deeds of lawlessness in the colonies which 
public opinion there more than condoned. 

Burke and Chatham raised their voices 
against the insanity; sober colonials, 
stubbornly resolved not to yield on the 
vital pmnt, strove vainly to find some way 
W which to meet what was just, in the 
Fngiuh demand for a cratribution to the 
cost of the war, through self-taxation. 
Hotheads on both sides nnned the flames ; 
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the moderates were completely over- 
ridden ; defiance of the law begot threats 
of force ; force begot fresh defiance ; 
Government troops raiding colonial depots 
of arms were fired upon by local 
volunteers ; and the initial skirmish at 
Lexington . (1775) opened the War of 
American Independence. 

Even then separation was not the 
avowed aim of the American leaders, 
though fifteen months after the first 
hostilities they had nailed the Declaration 
of Independence to the mast. King G^rge 
would have nothing short of unconditional 
surrender ; the fact stiffened the colonies 
into a determination to have nothing 
short of sovereign independence. 

George Washington and Victory 

On the face of things, a military ^victory 
for the Mother Country ought to have 
been a certainty, though its effects could 
have been but temporary. 3he had 
regular troops, experienced officers, un- 
qualified command of the sea, a govern- 
ment exercising unqualified control and 
supported by an irresistible majority in 
Parliament. The colonists had no fleet, a 
volunteer army without training called up 
from its civil avocations, officers whose 
experience was limited to warfare with the 
Red Indians, and an improvise* central 
government for thirteen several com- 
munities which hitherto had never, with- 
out the utmost difficulty, been induced 
even to cooperate. 

But three factors turned the scale, and 
the military victory went to the colonists. 
The British were half-hearted in the war, 
more than doubtful whether right was on 
their side, and the half-heartraness was 
reflected in the conduct of their leaders. 
They lost the command of the sea in the 
critical period of the struggle owing to 
the intervention of France. And finally, 
the colonists had placed George Washing- 
ton at the head Qt the army. He was not 
a military genius of the first order, but his 
opponents were much less so, and his own 
subordinates were occasionally brilliant. 

Sovereignty of the United Stetet 

It was not, however, military talent 
that won the day, but the inexhaustible 
patience, serenity, tact, and self-devotion 
of this rare example of a type which is 
commonly ejected from contrd before the 
w'ork is completed, by the. impatience 
which clamours for more popular qualities 
and more showy activities. Happily for 
American Independence, Washington re- 
tained his ascendancy, and won the war — 
to be justly enshrined as a hero for ever 
in the heart of a great nation. 

The victory was won when Cornwallis 
was forced to surrender at Yorktown, the 
French .having successfully cut him off 


from relief by the British fleet (October, 
1781). A year later the peace was signed 
between Great Britain and the victors, 
which recognized the independence of the 
United States of America. After another 
year the peace was finally ratified (October, 
1783) by the Treaty of Versailles. 

The new nation still had before it the 
task of shaping itself, whether as a league 
of sovereign states or as a unity, but in 
any case as a union. A common authority 
could only be established by consent of 
all, since the existing central authority 
was only provisional. Not till 1787 was 
the scheme of union formulated ; in 1788 
it was adopted by a convention of dele- 
gates appointed by the several states ; 
and in 1789 George Washington by 
unanimous choice broame the first Pre- 
sident of the great Republic. 

The constitution was no a priori 
structure ; it was based on the precedents 
provided by the British constitution and 
the constitutions of the several existing 
states, while rejecting the hereditary 

? rincip1e and substituting for it election. 

he |»ace of the Crown was taken by a 
President elected for a term of years ; 
that of the Commons by an elected 
Chamber ; that of the Lords by a Chamber 
—the Senator— elected on a different basis. 

State and Federal Government 

The several states retained their own 
governments ; their powers and those 
assigned to the central government were 
strictly but incompletely defined, and a 
judicial authority was set up with 
absolute power to decide whether acts of 
the central government were or were not 
unconstitutional,” and therefore ipso 
facto invalid. 

Still, the most careful definition left 
a wide mafgin of ground debatable 
between the central and the state authori- 
ties, and one crucial question was left 
without a definite answer. Was the 
union a confederation from which each 
state was free to sever itself if so minded^ 
or was it a federation from which none 
could part without consent of the rest ? 
And the Republic had before it another 
problem which no constitution-making 
could solve ; should America isolate her- 
self politically from the international 
relations of the Old World ? 

For the next six and twenty years, 
Europe was in the throes of tlie Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars. During that 
period one aspect of expansion was 
settled by the ” Louisiana purcha^ ” 
from Napoleon, which left the British in 
Canada and the Spaniards in Mexico, the 
only European Powers with a footing in 
North America. The new Republic, after 
some hesitation, declined to be drawn 
into the European struggle; but before 
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that struggle wai over it became involved 
in an uAnamy contest with the British, 
bom of the British war*claim to the right 
of search on the high seas. 

In the course of it, the States learnt 
once for all that Canada was and would 
remain loyal to the British Empire. The 
contest was futile and inconclusive t it 
intensified the feeli^ of bitterness — more 
in America than in J^gland — between the 
sister-peoples of one race, which had been 
engenaerra in the last struggle, but it was 
not till more than eighty years had 
passed that the States again came into 
armed collisioawith a European Power. 

During the next decade (1815-25) the 
struggle of the peoples of South America 
for independence led to the assertion of 
the principle which ever since has 
dominated American foreign policy, the 
" Monroe doctrine,’* enunciated by 
President Monroe, that the States as the 
premier Power on the American continent 
would resist any attempt of European 
Powers to set up a control over states on 
that continent or to intervene in American 
affairs, a doctrine of which the corollary 
was that so long as American and 
European affairs wefe separable America 
should hold herself aloof from European 
complications. 

Assertioo of the Mooroe Doctrine 

Thus for half a century after the war 
with Great Britain, the foreign relations of 
the States were mainly confined to 
frontier disputes with Great Britain on 
the north and Spain on the south. The 
delimitations in the treaty of 1783 had 
been indefinite and ambiguous. These 
were partly settled by the Ashburnham 
Treaty of 1842, the awards conceding 
virtually the whole of the American claims, 
to the detriment of Canada. 

But a contingent question, the Oregon 
boundary '* dispute, arising out of the ex- 
pansion westwards both on the north and 
the south of the Canadian boundary, in 
regions which lay out of the ken of the 
first treaty, led to much beating of drums 
and shouting of war, which, however, 
subsided peacefully enough in 1846 ; 
though there was still an aftermath, when 
the ’^Vancouver line " was referred to the 
arbitration of the German Emperor 
WilUam I. 

In every case the settlement arrived at 
was heavuy in favour of the Americans. 
The Mexican ^estions were 1 ^ peace- 
fully settled. IHorida was acquired from 
Spain on easy terms before that Power 
had disappeared from the American 
mainland. But when Texas, largely 
populated by immigrants from ^e States, 
revolted from Mexico and sought 
admission to the northern union, acute 
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differences arose, which brought about 
the short and immediately decisive cam- 
paign of 1847, and the cession of the ex- 
Spanish western territories, with California. 

The problem not of secession but of 
state rights as against Federal rights was 
ever present, for two closely associated 
reasons, which antagonised the northern 
and the southern states. The latter, the 
some-time plantation colonies, lived by, 
not on, the produce of the plantations, 
purchasing with them the necessaries as 
well as the luxuries of life from abroad ; 
and the economic basis of the plantation 
system was slavery. 

Differeueet Between North end South 

The North was agricultural and in- 
dustrial, living upon its own produce, 
but hampered industrially by foreign 
competition ; and having no use for 
slave labour, it was alive, as the South 
was not, to the moral degradation of 
slavery. The South dependra on slavery 
and cheap inerts, the North upon 
protective tariffs and free labour. But 
the North was stronger than the South 
in voting power, in the central govern- 
ment ; it was able to impose Protection 
on the whole Union ; if its predominance 
increased, it might threaten the South 
with the abolition of slavery. 

Thus interest made the North insistent 
upon the Federal authority, and the South 
insistent upon state rights, including the 
right of each state to repudiate for itself 
the ordinances of the Fraeral authority ; 
insistent also that in the westward 
expansion, bringing new areas as new 
states into the Union, the balance between 
slave-owning and non-slave-owning should 
not be further weighed down in favour of 
the latter. 

In the background hovered alwa)^ the 
spectre of secession, the consciousness 
tnat in the last resort a minority whose 
interests were over-ridden at the dictation 
of the Fed^al majority would claim the 
right to sever themselves from the Union 
and assert themselves as an independent 
nation. 

Fedcrals and Confederates 

At the middle of the century the 
question had come to be whether new 
states which were taking shape should be 
captured for the fr^ group or the slave 
group. By that time the North had 
come unequivocally to the conclusion that 
though the existing slave states might 
have a right to retain that institution, no 
more slave states should be permitted. 

When in i860 Abraham Lincoln was 
elected President, the South concluded 
that under the Federal government, 
slavery was doomed. The southeni 
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states asserted their right of secession and 
joined in a Confederation with Jefferson 
Davis as President. The North denied 
the right of secession, and declared 
resistance to the Federal decrees to be 
rebellion. And so in 1861 began the 
fratricidal war, on the grand issue — 
should the United States remain united 
or become two separate nations with 
hostile interests ? 

Prstricidsl Civil Wtr 

Each side, with entire conviction, 
believ^ itself to be in the right. The 
South flung Itself into the struggle with 
its whole forces from the very beginning ; 
the North, with infinitely larger resources 
to draw upon, did so only by slow degrees, 
always making good from its reserves 
whatever its losses might be. The South 
had no reserves from which to make good, 
but for long it more than held its own 
against the growing odds. 

Then, at a stroke, Lincoln changed the 
character of the war by proclaiming the 
emancipation of the slaves, an issue which 
had not hitherto been presented. The 
superiority of the North by sea had 
enabled the Federals to blockade the 
Southern ports, cutting off the imports on 
which the Confederation was dependent 
for supolies as the North was not. 

The Northern armies grew while the 
Southern armies dwindled ; the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves had raised for the South 
an enemy within its own gates. When 
the war had become one of exhaustion, the 
end was certain, but the complete victory 
of the North was won only when Lee, the 
most brilliant of the Confederate com- 
manders was compelled to surrender to 
overwhelmingly superior forces at 
Appomattox in April, 1865, ^our years 

after the first hostilities. 

Five days later Lincoln, in the eyes of 
many the grandest figure that the century 
produced in the new worjd or the old, was 
assassinated, the stupidest murder among 
all the great crimes history has recorded. 

Reconstniotion After Brntnoipatlon 

Lincoln, the rough-hewn man of the 
people, idealist, prophet, and incarnation 
of level-headed common sense, as tender 
of heart as immovable in resolve, was the 
one man capable of controlling the 
situation which had arisen, in the spirit of 
the Divine Justice which understands all, 
above every kind of party rancour. His 
death gave the control to men who meant 
to be just, but understood only their own 
point of view. The North had won ; the 
Southerners were in their eyes rebels 
who had justly forfeited the political 
rights to which those who had been 
down-trodden slaves were entitled. 


The work of reconstruction passed into 
their hands, after a vain effort on the part 
of Lincoln’s successor to over-ride public 
opinion on behalf of the South, nacti- 
c^ly in the South the negroes were 
enfranchised, their former masters were 
disfranchised, the enfranchised were in- 
capable of governing, and the disfranchised 
took the law into their own hands. 

It was not till many years had passed 
that the much-changra South recovered 
eduilibrium on the new economic basis 
which the abolition of slavery had imposed 
but with the political predominance of 
whites over blacks restored. 

The great Civil War had for the moment 
suspended the operation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, enabling the French Emp^or, 
Napoleon III., to embark on his Mexican 
venture, already doomed to disaster, 
before the threat of American intervention 
following on the peace hastened its close. 

A notable advance in another direction 
was made when London and Washington 
agreed to. refer to impartial arbitration 
the disputes which had arisen out of the 
activities of the Alabama and other 
British-built cruisers in the service of the 
South during the war. Towards the close 
of the century, the States began to find 
themselves involved with European 
Powers in the problems presented by the 
Pacific and by China and Japan. 

The Principle of Isokrion 

Curiousty enough, however, a dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, 
and the somewhat vociferous threats of 
American intervention, resulted in a novel 
cordiality between Great Britain and the 
States; which, before long, bore fruits 
that once would have seemed impossible. 

The States became involved in a quarrel 
with Spain over the island of Cuba, which 
issued (1898) in the only armed conflict 
between the Republic and a European 
Power which had taken place since that 
with the British in 1812-14. The friendly 
attitude of the great Navsil Power was an 
important factor in preventing other 
European intervention ; and the rapid 
and decisive victory of the Republic, 
adding the Philippine Islands to its 
dominions, created a new point of contact 
or conflict between America and Europe, 
and a new difficulty in the way of preserv- 
ing American isolation. 

That isolation was broken down in the 
course of the Great War of the twentieth 
century, when America, long held back, 
was at last swept into the struggle and 
took vigorous part in its finm stage. 
But even that blow to the governing 
principle of a century and a <][uarter was 
not final, and the Republic still holds to 
the doctrine of aloofness except where 
her own interests are directly involved. 
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The Country 

Occupin the central and southern part of the 
North American Continent Bounded oy Canada 
on the north, Mexico and Gulf of Mexico southj and 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans east and west 
respectively. Main physical features the great 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains west and 
Appalachians east, with the great plains between. 

Chief among the river systems is that of the 
Missouri-Mississippi, which drains a basin second 
only to that of the Amazon. Total mileage of 
the combined streams exceeds 4,000. Many of 
the tributaries, such as the Ohio, are navigable 
for himdreds of miles. 

Climate varies according to locality, but is 
generally temperate. Raintall generally plentiful 
on the coasts and diminishes towards the inland 
regions. Total area about 3,026,000 square miles ; 
estimated population 105,710,000. 

On the extreme north-west is the mountainous, 
and in ffarts volcanic, territory of Alaska, about 
one third being within the Arctic Circle. ALiska 
contains the Jiighest mountain in the Continent, 
Mt. McKinley (20,300 ft.). Total area of Alaska 
about 590,800 square miles ; estimated population 
75i000. Porto Rico, an island in the West 
Indies, is also a possession of U.S.A. Climate 
tropical. Total area about 3,400 sqqare miles ; 
estimated population 1,299,000. Guam, area 210 
square miles; population 13,000. Virgin Islands, 
132 square miles ; population 26,000. For infor- 
ma tioh regarding Hawaii, Panamd, the Philippines 
and Samoan Islands, see chapters under these 
headings. 

Government and Constitution • 

Administrative power is in hands of a Cabinet 
of ten, at whose head is a president. These ten 
are chosen by the President, out must be ’approved 
by the Senate, which contains two members from 
each state elected for.a term of six years by popular 
vote. The Senate and House of Representatives 
together form what is known as Congress. The 
House of Representatives consists of members 
chosen every second year by vote of the citizens 
of cither sex or any race or colour eligible for the 
suffrage. Eligibility depends on^ conditions of 
tenn of residence, payment of taxes, education 
and registration that vary in the different states. 
All voters must exceed twenty-one years of age. 
A census every ten years determines the nufhber 
of iiionibers each state may return to the House 
of Representatives. According to the Consti tu tion 
entire legislative power belongs to Congress. 

A body of judges called the Supreme Court 
has power to declare void and ultra tnres any 
act of Congress or state lerislaturcs infringing the 
Constitution. There are m all forty-eight states 
in the Union, each having its own republican 
constitution, with, as legislature, a governor and 
two Houses which are elective, as is also the 
governor. Alaska and Hawaii have local legisla- 
tures, and Porto Rico is self-governing. 

Defence 

Army includes, besides regular troops, the. 
National Guard, a volunteer militia recruited 
from the various states aided 'by grants from 
Federal government ; the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
including officers of ul grades organized according 
to the branches of the regular army.; the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps, for maintaining the 
strength of the Officers’ Reserve Corps ; and the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, voluntarily enlisted, con- 
sisting of men qualifi^ so as to be eligible for 
enlistment in the Regulars. 

Nominal strength of Army authorised by 
Congr^, 144,000 officers and men, all anns. The 
Navy is administered by a naval secretary, actiim 
under advice of a Naval Department CounciL 
President is Commaoder-in-Chief of both Army 
andNavyA 


Commerce end Indnetriee 

There were, in 1922, 61, 2 jo, 000 acres under 
wheat with an average yield per acre of 14*0 
bushels. Among chief wneat-mwing states are 
Kansas, which had a yield for same year of 

122.887.000 bushels; North Dakota, Illinois, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. For same year the 
3ields of other crops in thousands of bushels 
were : Com, 2,890,712 ; oats, 1,2x5,496 ; potatoes, 
451,185;, barley, x86,xx8; sweet potatoes, 
>00,534 ; rough rice, 4 >1965 ; buckwheat, XS1O50. 
Other important crops are cane and beet sugar 
and hay. In 1922, 33,742,000 acres of cotton 
were harvested, yieldin^j; 9,964 ,ooq bales, each of 
500 lb. gross. Among chief cotton-producing states 
are Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Geor^a. In 1922 there were 

1.725.000 acres under tobacco, yielding 
>>324,640,000 lb., some of the main tobacco- 
xrowing states being Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and South Carolina. 

In 1921 mineral products reached a total value 
of $4,056,000,000. Gold is mined principally in 
California, Alaska, Colorado, and Nevada, and 
silver mainly in Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
and Colorado. In 1921 the production of precious 
stones was valued at $518,280. Important 
industries are those connected with food products, 
including slaughtering and meat-packing, milling, 
cheese and conden^ milk making ; textile, 
including caipets, cottons, silk and woollen 
goods ; metallurgic, including the making of iron 
and steel bars, ingots and castings ; and chemical, 
including the prc^uction of fertilisers, paints and 
varnishes, dye-stuffs and petroleum refining. In 
1921 products of the canned fishery were valued 
at $46,634,706. In X922 imports of merchandise 
reached a total value of $521,601,801, while 
exports of merchandise for the same year were 
valued at $754,236,3x9. Standard coin, the 
dollar; nominal value 4s. 2d. 

Communications 

Total railway mileage about 263,800 miles. A 
number of routes link the Atlantic with the 
Pacific coast, including the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania railways, both from New York to 
Chicago ; the Santa F6, running through Kansas 
City to San Francisco ; the Union Paci.fic, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and Northern 
Pacific railways. Telegraph lines aggregate 
about 1,522,000, and telephone wire about 
27,8x9,800 miles. 

Religion and Education 

Among the many denominations represented the 
Roman Catholic Church has the greatest aggregate 
following, the Protestants, though greatly in the 
majority, being split up .irnong many sects, of 
whom the more numerous include the Baptists, 
Methodists, Lutheran bodies, and Presbyterians. 
There is in every state a system of free elementary 
schools, and there are numerous private schools 
and many universities, both public and private. 
Grants of land have been made from time to time 
by the government to townships attaining an area 
six miles square, for purposes of augmenting the 
funds for local education. 


Chief Towns 

Washington, D.C. capital (estimated population 

437.000) , New York, N.Y. (including five boroughs. 
Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Richmond, 5,620,000), Chicago, 111 . (2,700,000), 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1,823,000), Detroit, Mich. 
(993,000), Cleveland, Ohio (796>ooo), St. Louis, 
Ml. (773,000), Boston, Mass. (748,000), Baltimore, 
Md. (733>ooo), Pittsburg, Pa. (588,000), Los 
Angeles, Cal. (578,000), Buffalo, N.Y. (506,000), 
San Francisco, Cal. (506,000), Milwaukee. Wb. 

457.000) , Newark, N.J. (414,000), Cincinnati, 
ihio (401,000). 
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Uruguay 

1. Progressive “Orientals” of Latin America 

By B. Elliott 

Author of •• Bfoill, To-dof and To-morrow/' ate. 


L ounging upon the platform of 
the railway that runs clear 
across ^e pampas of La 
Republica Oriental del Uruguay, from 
the Brazilian border to Montevideo, is 
a typical Oriental gaucho. His wide 
hat shades a broad face that shows not 
only in the peculiar reddish-bronze of 
the skin, but in the straight, black hair 
and quick, beady eyes, something more 
than a trace of the native Charrua folk, 
the " Indians found here by the 
Spaniards four centuries ago. 

The South American equivalent of 
the North American cowboy, and, like 
the cowboy, fated to disappear in course 
of time, this gaucho is< a strong and 
bulky type, with big shoulders, thick 
neck, muscular arms, small hips and 
the slightly bowed legs of the horseman. 
He wears the poncho and bombachos : 
that is to say, the upper part of his 
body is covered by the heavy folds of a 
square of thick, striped, woollen cloth, 
with a slit in the centre to admit the 
head, while his lower limbs are draped 
in voluminous cotton or woollen panta- 
lones thickly shirred at waist and ankle. 

DraiMtio of the Goueho 

Upon a chilly day he will also wear 
the chiripa, a large woollen shawl 
folded about his waist, with a comer 
between the 1^, and, beholding him, 
you will wonder how a man so much 
encumbered can do a day’s work. But 
this work is performed on the back of a 
hardy and intelligttit horse, strong 
enough to bear the weight of a high- 
peaked saddle, sometimes silver- 
mounted, with huge solid stirrups. 
This horse is trained to endure the 
I»ick of six-inch spurs, and to aid his 
master actively when Ae latter throws 


the lasso or the bolas — that ancient 
Indian weapon of the wide grasslands. 
If the gaucho comes from an interior 
point his equipment is likely to be 
home-made, from poncho to stirrups. 

Modernity in Montevideo 

Within a few hours of meeting the 
gaucho you may dine at a beautifully 
appointed house in Montevideo, and 
your hostess is exquisitely dressed in 
clothes straight from Paris ; her jewels 
are beyond criticism, her hair dressed 
in the style dictated by the French 
capital, and she prefers to speak the 
tongue of France rather than that of 
Spain when she discusses world affairs. 
She has, in fact, assimilated with grace 
and completeness the lesson of Paris, 
to which very many Latin Americans 
look as their intellectual foster-mother 
as well as the arbiter of fashion. The 
adaptability of the Latin American 
woman is one of her crowning gifts. 

Take, for instance, the case of Madame 
Blank ; she is to-day the gracious 
ch&telaine of a Eturopean diplomat, but 
was bom the Sefiorita Candelaria 
Gonzales upon a sleepy ranch in 
Paysandd. Papa Gonzales and his 
father before him lived through troublous 
times in Uruguay, and round the fire at 
night you may hear old tales of the 
prolonged struggle between the Blancos 
and the Colorados, the two great 
political divisions of Uruguay until 
within recent times, a struggle that 
became a species of intemedne'feud, in 
which the women took an active and 
ingenious part. The death-blow to the 
Blanco-Colorado warfare was dealt when 
the coming (tf the Uruguayan i^twork of 
railways, the newspaper, the dnema, 
and obvious and rapid rewards of 
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HEALTHY GIRLHOOD OF MONTEVIDEO’S FASHIONABLE COMMUNITY 
Thm are many pleasant streets of Montevideo peopled by prosperous families who, In the healthy 
and congenial <mmate, enjoy to the full the amenities of social life. El Prado, a beautiful park Iving 
some three miles from the city, is a favourite rendexvous and frequented by many of the 61ite from 
Paso de Molino, a fashionable suburb containing some remarkable varieties of architectural styles 

PneiftAffi' PkBio Smk§ 

business gave a wider outlet to imagina* that supplied the farm with water, 
tion and energy. Upon broad, flat stones at the edge all 

Candelaria ran barefoot as a child, the family clothes were beaten when 
and could ride a horse as soon as washing-day came round, 
she could walk. There was no available With all the attention of the menfolk 
school, and at ten she could neither read of the estanda devoted to stock- 
nor write. Life upon the ranch was raising, the kitchen garden was almost 
simple, for, with cattle worth little non-existent (Uruguay still imports 
more than their hides, there was very potatoes from England, although the 
slight revenue in cash, and money potato is a South American plant, 
played a small part in the year’s native of Chile), and althoi^h chideens, 
balance-sheet. The house was built ducks, and turkeys ran wild, with the 
stone, with a wide veranda ; peach prairie for a barnyard, and formed upon 
trees grew in the orchard, and More occasions of fiesta the basis of succulent, 
the door were great willows and acacias, generous dishes well flavoured with 
planted for shade near the bright stream pimiento, the mild, red peppers beloved 
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of all Latin America, yet there were 
only two'diief items dl the ordinary 
workaday meal of the estanda—meat 
and matd. 

The gaucho cares nothing whether he 
has bread and fruit and sweets or not, 
so long as he has plenty of beef, still 
frequently cooked in the open in the 
primitive fadiion, “ came con cuero 
(with the skin on), and above all if he 
has his mat^ cup and bombilla, and hot 
water for the infusion of the indispens- 
able yerba. 

This "herb” is the dried and 
broken-up leaf of ilex paraguayensis, 
growing wild in Sooth Brazil and 
Paraguay, and infused to make a hot 
drink ; it was the only hot drink that 
the European conquerors of Sooth 


America could get in a strange land. 
Having a somewhat bitter taste it is 
disagreeable to palates unaccustomed 
to it, but for the last four hundred 
years it has retained its popularity 
with the natives, is still credited 
with almost miraculous recuperating 
powers, and is sold in thousands of 
tons in Rio Grande do Sul (South 
Brazil), Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, 
and, less freely to-day, in the 
country districts of South Chile. All 
the cities of the mat4-drinking 
countries have yielded to the stronger 
and more aromatic tea and coffee ; 
but in more remote regions where 
trade penetrates slowly yerba mat6 
still retains its place as prime 
favourite. 



SOME MEMBERS OF MONTEVIDEO'S SHOE-SHINE SOCIETY 
Street trace in MdetevMeo cite verjr mneh the seme es la other lerge coemo p o W te n dties. Floerers, 
frnits, end fen^ foods mey be bou^t from Mnerent pedleis, vociferous new^eper boys elbow 
thdr wny thmoih tbe ccoeeb, end tbe boo^blndk Is on the look-out et the street comer, end for s 
bronseooiaor twowilliBq^e"ihin0”enerenteed to mekewell-wom footgesr * esfOM esnew" 

nm, MMekwe' PM* Sw*fc* 
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When Candelaria was about sixteen 
Papa Gonzales suddenly found him- 
self beginning to make money. The 
establishment of great meat canning 
and freezing plants by strongly- 
financed foreign firms had the effect of 
rapidly " valorising ” or arbitrarily 
increasing the market price of Uru- 
guayan cattle. Candelaiia and her 
brother were sent to expensive Catholic 
schools in France, and it fook less than 
three years to make a flower-Uke 
demoiselle of the girl and a trifling young 
dandy of her brother Ildefonso. 

Then came the outbreak of the Great 
War. Far away in Paysandii, when the 
Allied armies began calling for huge 
supplies of food, the meat-product 
factories were deluged with stupendous 
orders, and they in turn called upon the 
stock-raisers. Hides and wool as well as 
the meat of South America brought 
prices of a never-expected height, and 
there rose up a crop of millionaires. 

War-time Flood of Proeperity 

Papa Gonzales was among them. He 
bought more land and more livestock, 
and diamonds for his senora, but 
he did not change his mode of life ; 
dawn saw him in the saddle, noon in his 
hammock for the siesta, sundown at 
the raised hearth in the big room of the 
estancia which is kitchen and dining 
and sitting room all in one, while at ten 
o’clock he was fast asleep. 

Candelaria, before 1914 was out, 
married in Paris the officer brother of a 
school friend, while Ildefonso exchanged 
his loitering in studios for life in the 
French Army. They exemplified in 
Paris the t}^ to which Paris is 
accustomed — the fabulously rich South 
American whose money comes in car- 
loads. Uruguay, strongly upon the side 
of the Allies, and saying so candidly, 
was well able to afford the credits that 
she gave, later on, both to France and 
to Britain for purchases of foodstuffs. 

The pinnacle of Uruguayan golden 
days came in 1919, when the national 


international exchange. Uruguay has 
always been proud of the fact that her 
gold dollar is worth just a little more 
than the gold dollar of the United 
States ; but she did not expect to sec 
her paper peso, fixed in pre-war years by 
the gold backing at 51^ pence, rise to 
60, then 70, and at last, in early 1920, to 
73 pence. 

Patriarehal Life on the Estanriaa 

Following close upon the heels of this 
dazzling period came the slump, with 
the international markets too im- 
poverished to buy the raw materials of 
South America. Uruguayan stock- 
raisers and meat factories and shippers 
then had to mark time. Papa Gonzales 
ceased to buy fine bloodstock at fancy 
pt-ices, but he is personally unaffected 
by hard times as by the crest of wealth. 

The patriarchal, almost feudal, life of 
Uruguayan estancias has lingered long, 
partly because the estates are vast. 
Even to-day the whole country, of 
72,000 square miles, is divided among 
600 owners— of whom, by the way, 
forty are British, chiefly from Scotland, 
Cornwall, and Wales. The Celt, like 
the Basque, seems to find Uruguay 
.suited to his special genius. 

The country is, roughly, the shape of 
a squat pear with the stem end upwards ; 
Montevideo, capital and sole city of any 
considerable size, stands on the rim of 
the pear’s flower-calyx, southward, 
with little Maldonado on the opposite 
rim, nearer the Atlantic. Maldonado is 
the only true seaport of Uruguay, 
and here is the base of a little seal- 
hunting fleet, making its catch at 
Castillos and Lobos Islands. 

Natural Charma of Uruguay 

PracticaUy all the Uruguayan coast 
north of Maldonado is rendered useless 
by swamp and lagoon, the celebrated 
Merim lagoon connecting by the 
JaguarSo river with Brazil's Lagda dos 
Patos. With all the thick part of the 
pear bathed by the joining waters of the 
Atlantic and the Rio de la Plata, 


peso soared to dizzy heights in 
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TRUSSING FRESH PORK IN A MgAT-PACKING CENTRE 
Much of the soil of Uruguay is kept for pastoral purposes, and vast numbers of livestock are raised ; 
meat, wool, and hides constitutmg the chief products and exports. There are several large 
establishments for making meat extract, and preservmg and tinnmg meat The chief centres of 
the meat trade for export are at Fray Bentos, Paysandd, and Salto 

Uruguay’s western edge continues to It is well for the Banda that the 
follow the windings of the Uruguay packing-houses have hastened the 
river, with Paysandd and Salto as creation of a high standard in livestock, 
useful nver ports ; the north-eastern for despite the facts that Minas province 
boundary, sloping from the pear’s stalk, claims mineral wealth, that there is cme 
looks across to the Brazilian Rio Grande small goldmine (British owned) operat- 
do Sul, very much akin in quality. ing in the country, and that talc and 
There, too, are clean grassy uplands, manganese exist, and coal, although not 
rich and pleasant cattle country, with a of the quality required by the railways, 
bright and temperate all-the-year-roimd has been discovered, it is plain that she 
climate. Deep glades with woodland must remain primarily devoted to 
where the pine lingers afford shelter for agriculture and stock-raising. Economic 
the wild deer, and pink and golden and methods are being introduced, and 
purple flowers carpet the meadow, forage planted, and upon her sales oi 
WeU-watered, with no mountain ri<^e wool, meat products, and hides depends 
showing peaks of over 2,ooo feet, but 96 per cent, of Uruguay's exports, 
with plenty of good building stone There are many infant industries in 
cropping out from scores of grassy Montevideo. Factories turn ont ex- 
stretches, Uruguay is an ideal pastoral cellent shoes, made of native leatiier 
country, and happy in being free upon fmeign lasts, and there are well- 
from any kind of epidemic disease. equipped textile mills from wfaidi there 
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was, at one period of the Great War, 
an export of woollen cloth to France ; 
soap and candles, glass and pottery, 
tinware made fn»n imported sheet, in 
fact a long list of d(»nestic needs are 
supplied from the mills of Montevideo, 
and the lot of the worker is not hard 
since he is forbidden by law to work 
more than forty-eight hours per week. 

But the true wealth of Uruguay is not 
in the city but upon the breeze-swept, 
healthy pampa, perennially green, 
where in the transparent air ^e remote 
horizon appears as an unbroken ring. 


ITS PEOPLE 

Upon this pampa the population is 
still so sparse that such native creatures 
as the little rhea, the South American 
ostrich, may still be seen running in 
numbers, unafraid and free. Only one 
and a half million people inhabit 
Uruguay, and of these half a million 
live in Montevideo and its suburbs. 
There is practically no immigration, for 
there have never been giant mushroom 
industries suddenly erected, calling for 
new masses of labour; and as one 
result there exists no undige.sted 
population to trouble the social structure. 



CEMENT FACTORY 
are many and 


IN A DEPARTMENT OF THE MONTEVIDEO PORTLAND 

Pwtland ocoMBt diltei very little in oompoeilioa all the worid wvt. Its 
varied and Ita noDerty of hardeniiw under water renders it invaluable for narbour, dock, 

ISdra^ mrnu^Su^t ev^^ its manufacture the material is caief^y tesM,^ 
fo which cement must conform have been imposed in aU countries 
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Tlic steady development of a homo- 
geneous type has proceeded without 
shock, the older Spanish strain, with a 
certain Charrua admixture, assimilating 
without difficulty the European new- 
comer of the last century. Towards 
the close of the nineteenth century two 
children out of every three bom in 
Uruguay had foreign blood on one side 
of their parentage. Traverse the 
streets of Montevideo, through, the 
shopping and business districts, and the 
wide streets of stately residences, and 
saunter' through the outlying regions of 
modest little houses where, in contrast 
with the humbler dwellings of. many 
Latin American towns, every window is 
glazed, and you will agree that there is 
a homogeneous quality about the 
Orientales. The type is a distinct one, 
and one that is noticeably of a high 
physical standard. 

It is common to find a large pro- 
portion of pretty women in any Latin 
American centre ; but in Uruguay they 
are not only lovely, but tall and strong, 
while their male relatives are notably 
handsome and athletic. 

Life’s Amenities in the Cspitel 

The influence of environment is no 
doubt powerful ; the indigenous r^ces 
were sturdy folk, children of the 
pampa, and the climate and soil have 
their ancient effect. There are no 
sweltering tropics here to enervate 
white races, and* although Montevideo 
experiences a hot season — at its most 
trying in December noons — the force of 
the sun is tempered by cool breezes from 
the water. Buenos Aires, placed 
farther up the river on the opposite;, 
(right) bank, is less fortunate, and pays 
tribute to Montevideo’s climate by 
sending a yearly shoal of visitors, who 
swell the numbers of Orientales to be 
seen daily ui>on the pleasant beach, 
where crowds of gay, .striped bathing 
tents, airy hotels, and sedulously-kept 
promenades create a lively scene of 
which a.ny European watering-place 
might well be proud. 
p« 


IT& PEOPLE 

Montevideo is a bright, well-equipped 
city ; the atmosphere is friendly, the 
bearing of the passers-by dignified and 
pleasant. No very poor, shoeless class 
is to be seen here, there is no marked 
contrast between poverty and silken 
extravagance ; and to find a trace of 
that international sore, labour unrest, 
you must go to the docks, where “ Red ” 
trouble-makers have done their best to 
stir up strife, ns they have done at 
Buenos Aires with more success. 

Restriction* Upon Immigration 

Before the early years of the present 
century it was almost if not quite true 
to say that there had never been a 
strike in South America ; but during 
the Great War a host of professional 
agitators, some from Barcelona, some 
from Russia, and some from the 
training-school of the I.W.W. in 
California, found in patriarchal regions 
below the Rio Grande a wide and 
untilled field. There were no organiza- 
tions able to combat their work — the 
well-managed and level-headed trades 
union was practically non-existent — 
and the open invitation maintained by 
Latin America to induce immigration 
smoothed the path of the entrant. 

To-day Uruguay, in common with the 
majority of her sister states, has raised 
hastily contrived barriers. You must 
have a passport, you must be newly 
vaccinated, and you must prove that 
you are neither insane nor a criminal, 
Ijcfore you can enter Uruguay nowadays ; 
what is more, if you are over sixty years 
of age you cannot come in at all unless 
you have a son in the country who is 
able to maintain you. The negro and 
the Hindu arc excluded altogether. 

Wise Poreei|(ht end Prudent Pntienea 

The Uruguayan is, in fact, quite 
frank in saying that he wants as 
incomers none but folk like the best 
that have already formed the popula- 
tion ; he wants only hardy white 
Europeans with enterprise, and trained 
to serious ideals ; and, since this is 
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exactly the type of settler eagerly 
desired hy the whole of the three 
Americas, it is well that the Banda 
Oriental can afford to wait. 

Her biggest groups of labour are 
clustered far away fropi the capital, at 
Fray Bentos, where famous meat- 
extract and meat-canning establish- 
ments employ four or five thousand 
people, and at Paysandii, where the 
bulk of the twenty-five thousand 
population are likewise engaged in the 
meat business. The network of 
Uruguayan railways, and the $treet-car 
s}rstem of the capital, employ thousands 
of men, but as the operators of the lines* 
are British, and a recent law compels 
such foreign companies to pension their 
employees, causes for discontent among 
the transport workers happily are not 
momentous. 

European fnfluaooca in Uruguay 

During golden days of prosperity and 
easy money the worker was prone to 
listen to the voice of the trained 
agitator ; but depression since 1920 
tends to keep the labourer at his job if 
he is lucky enough to have one, and 
Uruguay is in social questions of this 
kind a faithful reflex of the regions 
from which she draws her most pro- 
gressive elements. The liquid speech 
that strikes the ear so agreeably in any 
main street of Montevideo is Spanish ; 
the handsome church at the comer is 
that of the Roman form of the Christian 
faith, for although Uruguay has no 
state religion and all forms of worship 
are permitted, the majority of the 
population follows the Spanish custom ; 
the excellently-cut serges and tweeds 
of the citizens are modelled upon — 'if 
they do not actually come from — 
London itself. 

The street-car system, rolling-stock, 
rails and all, arrived from Great Britain 
by steamer ; the docks, public services, 
the very streets, pavements, and the 
fine houses with their brilliant gardens, 
are rq)etitiQns in a clearer air of the 
economic and social suavities ' of 


ITS PEOPLE 

Europe. The horse is here because 
Europe tamed the horse; cattle and 
sheep because, four hundr^ years ago, 
the Spaniard was accustomed to breed 
cattle and sheep. 

DittinctiT0 Flavour of the Coootry 

The first importations of livestock, 
brought ashore by Hernando Arias de 
Saavedra, in 1586, and turned loose 
when he failed to conquer the intrepid 
native and sailed away, multiplied with 
such extraordinary rapidity that wild 
herds darkened the pampas and 
impeded the path of explorers in the 
next century. 

But if the modem life of Umguay has 
European bases, it is nevertheless trae 
that the country has a distinct flavour 
of its own that sets it apart from other 
countries of South America, equally in 
debt to Europe. 

Throughout the length and breadth 
of the green Atlantic slope of South 
America there are no architectural 
remains of the indigenous folk found by 
the Spaniards ; not a single temple to 
whatever ancient gods were revei^ by 
the native tribes. That is the rale ; 
and Umguay presents no exception. 
The Charma, a semi-nomadic hunting 
race, built frail huts of skin and 
branches, wore garments of untanned 
hide, adorned their dark faces with the 
lip-plug ; smoked tobacco, probably 
used the bolas to chase the little wild 
ostrich, deer, and other game, and were 
fish-eaters ; they made good pottery, 
chipped their stone arrowheads and 
spearheads beautifully, and buried their 
dead in the earth, simply piling stones 
upon' the graves. A typical prairie 
folk, they needed no permanent chiefs 
save in- wartime, each family being 
ruled by its patriarch. 

Montevideo, Poone of Netionel Life 

When Hernando Arias turned loose 
lus hundred head of homed cattle, his 
mares and stallions, he was putting a 
new and splendid weapon into the hands 
of the " Indians " ; for the Chamia 
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SUMMER MORNING ON A BATHING BEACH OF MONTEVIDEO 

Despite a high summer temperature Montevideo, situated partly on a promontory, is constantly 
refreshed by wholesome sea-breezes, and Pocitos and Ramirez, its seaside suburbs, are very 
popular resorts for visitors from far and near. Uru^ay has a well-trained, armed police force, 
nevertheless, in the more remote districts, the traveler still finds it advisable to carry weapons 

P«Mfsa#r<* PMo S$nH§ 

speedily learned to ride the horse, and developed into a series of gold and 
with that the whole of their tribal hfe diamond ru^es. 
was transfohned. They ranged afield. Small and compact, the country is 
beat their enemies, and were ready to forttmate in possessing a capital that 
wage war on more equal terms with the not only controls the single great mass 
next shipload of Spaniards. , of the population, but is the one chief 

Against the Portuguese to the north, charmel through which flows the com- 
in Brazil, the Charrua, mounted, merce of the country. Montevideo is 
organized, and audacious, waged con- the only first-class port, looking out to 
tmuous and ferocious war ; between the broad River Plata (76 miles wide at 
1725 and z8oo they are said to have this point) ; it is the head and front of 
killed four thousand Portuguese, chiefly all trading and financial movements ; 
Paulistas of the famous banderias, the seat of government, the fashionable 
which began as slave-hunting expedi- watering-place for Portefios (people of 
tions against the native tribes and Buenos Aires) as well as Orientales 
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themselves, and from il, like a fan, 
radiate all the railway lines of Uruguay. 

This concentration has helped to make 
possible the social experiments placing 
Uruguay in the van of South American 
nations. For example, this is the only 
Latin Ammcan country where women 
have the right to vote. Laws relating 
to marriage and divorce arc also 
unusually liberal as regards the woman's 
position. Capita] punishment was 
abolished in 1907, but it must be noted 
that the duel stiU exists. 

There is no lack of candidates for 
political office or for any form of 
governmental service, for the com- 
mercial world is only gradually gaining 
recruits from the old landed class ; but 
nowadays you will meet serious young 
Orientales in London and New York, 
studying at architectural, commercial, 
and engineering schools, with a view to 
returning to Montevideo to take up 
posts with ^tablished firms, or to set 
up for themselves. 

Daily Life la the Bright Capital 

The city has definite customs as 
regards the working hours of the day. 
One rises early, taking a cup of magnifi- 
cent (dripped) coffee, toasted rolls, and 
perhaps a' couple of eggs, in one's room 
before having a bath. The trams are 
busy, the pavements full of weU- 
dressed, spruce citizens, hurrying to 
offices. But at noon the scene changes 
as if a magician had waved a wand. 

All the fine shops, displaying pretty 
shoes, lovely dresses and jewels and 
quantities of imported delicacies, close 
thdr Gutters and doors ; the banks and 
business houses follow suit, and for two 
or even three hours the sun-flooded . 
streets are practically empty while the 
Oriental js taking his mid-day siesta 
after a long and elaborate lunch. 
During the afternoon all the shutters 
are opened again, but the effect of the 
siesta is to postpone the rush of business 
and shopping untU six or seven o’clock. 

The evening meal is postponed likewise, 
and you may be invited to a Montevideo 


house to dinner at nine, and will be 
lucky if you sit down to the tabic before 
ten o’clock. When it does come, the 
food is delicious ; it is likely to include 
big prawns from the bay. pickled 
partridges from your host’s estate, huge 
home-grown peaches, and South 
American wine. The mineral water 
comes, too, from a Uruguayan spring. 
Table talk will be lively, for while every 
Uruguayan countiyman is an ex- 
temporary poet, a clever strummer upon 
the guitar, this gift is translated in the 
capital into ready conversational wit, 
and, in the politician, into an astonishing 
talent for magniloquent oratory. 

Honour Paid Co LiteraCore 

1 believe that it is still true in South 
America that poets have more power 
than the politicians ; this tendency to 
exalt the author of the brilliant written 
word was never more clearly exemplified 
than at the funeral of the Uruguayan 
writer, Enrique Rod6. Kodd died in 
Italy, and his body was brought back 
to Montevideo with regal honours. No 
less than kingly, too, were the funeral 
ceremonies. 

Dense crowds crammed the streets 
from wall to wall, and not only did the 
President and the Ministers and all the 
eminent Orientales walk bareheaded 
behind Rodd’s coffin, but all foreign 
diplomats added their homage. Elo- 
quent speeches flowed from every gifted 
Uruguayan tongue, and all the news- 
papers — and Uruguay has a considerable 
press — ^were filled with portraits of the 
dead literate and excerpts from his work. 

Two Aupoeta of the Baado Oriental 

Nothing could have brought home 
more forcibly the fact that there are two 
main aspects of the Banda Oriental. 
There is the new, lively, intellectual life 
of the capital, and there is, its per- 
manent strength and shield, the wide- 
spread, fertile, sun- and dew-drenched 
prairie, creator of the basic Uruguayan 
type to-day as it was four hundred 


years ago. 
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Uruguay 

II. The Story of “La Banda Oriental” 

By W. H. Koebel 

Author of “Uruguay/* “The South Americans/’ etc. 

W HEN the intrepid explorer-ad- while the Irish ad/enturer. Admiral 
venturer, Juan Diaz de Solis. Brown, destroyed the Spanish fleet, 
effected his first landing (in 1512) Brazil attacked Uruguay two years 
upon Uruguayan soil, he found it in- later, and in 1821 succeeded in annexing 
habited, and himself bitterly opposed, by it as the “ Provincia Cisplatina." But in 
the warlike tribe of Charrua Indians, 1825 thirty-three Uruguayan exiles from 
who slew him and a number of his men. Buenos Aires, led by Lavajella, inaugu- 
In 1527, Cabot's lieutenant Ramon was rated a successful revolt. While Brown 
worsted by the Charrua, who in 1603 made short work of the Brazilian fleet, her 
cut to pieces a little army led by Saavedra, army was routed at Ituzaingo, and Brazil 
So strenuous was the resistance offered and Argentina recognized Uruguayan in- 
by the Indians that it was not until the dependence in a treaty signed at Monte- 
middle of the seventeenth century that video (August 27, 1828). Jos6 Rondeau 
the Spaniards began to make headway was appointed Governor and a constitu- 
in Uruguay. tion promulgated. General Rivera was 

For some time thereafter Spaniards chosen President, and he exterminated 
and Portuguese strove for the mastery, the Charfua Indians in 1832. But civil 
until in 1726 the Viceroy Zavala, of Buenos war prevailed from 1835. Manuel Oribe 
Aires, founded and established his head- rebelled, and invoked the cooperation of 
quarters at Montevideo. In 1750 the Juan Manuel Rosas, the Dictator of 
province was declared independent of Buenos Aires. 

Buenos Aires, and in 1777 Portuguese 

rivalry was crushed by the destruction of Revolution and Counter-Revolution 

their settlement of Colombia, and by 

the treaty of Ildefonso (October i, 1777). In 1843, Rosas and Oribe proclaimefl 
Great Britain having been at war with a rigid closure of the Uruguay and Parand 
the Spanish for some time, a British force rivers to all foreigners. This high-handed 
under General Auchmuty attacked Monte- procedure proved entirely inacceptable to 
video in 1806-7, the plan being for a Great Britain and France, who determined 
general onslaught upon Spain's possessions to reopen the waterway by force. The 
in South America. The British naval British Admiral Ingleficld was placed in 
force cooperating with Auchmuty was command of a Franco-British ^uadron. 
commanded by Admiral Sir C. Stirling. Rosas' inadequate naval forces were led 
The troops were landed in the neighbour- by Admiral Brown, whose squadron was 
hood of Montevideo on January 18, destroyed by the allies (August, 1845). 
1807. Six thousand Spanish troops de- and the San Martin added to the French 
fended the place, which was, however, navy. 

brilhantly carried by assault on February Admiral Inglefield’s fleet then ascended 
2, and the British remained in possession to Uruguay, to find that at Obligado the 
until May, when General Whitelocke Dictator had blocked the fairway by 
superseded Auchmuty. Whitelocke, now means of a huge boom, supported by 
in command of 12,000 troops, squandered formidable batteries on the banks. The 
them in the attempt to take Buenos allies attacked and conquered these 
Aires. By a treaty of July 7, 1807, the defences, November 20, 1845. Boats' 

remnant of Whitelocke's force was trans- crews succeeded in destroying the boom, 
ported back to Montevideo, which it ^ landing-parties destroyed the forts, 
evacuated a few weeks later. and the Uruguayan ship Republicano 

was blown up. 

Through Revolt to Independence Nevertheless, the blockade of Monte- 

video endured from 1843 to 1852, when the 
Argentina's declaration of independence northern boundary of Urugu^ was settled 
from Spanish rule (May 23. 1810) involved by treaty with Brazil. The struggle 
Uruguay's incorporation in the "United between the two factions of the " Blancos " 
Provinces of Rio de Plata." The (Whites), of whom Oribe was the leader, 
Spaniards still retained Montevideo, and the " Colorados " (Reds) went on for 
though defeated by Jos6 de Artigas in 181 1 ; years. From 1864 to 1870 President 
but the city fell in 1814, when General Flores, who then ruled Un^uay, was 
Alvear assailed it from the landward side, engaged, in alliance with Brazil and 
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Argentina, in a war of extermination seated Santos. His immediate successor 
against Lopez, the Dictator of Paraguay, was another soldier. General Tages. 

All this time the Republic was on the In 1890 Tages retired in favour of the 
verge of insolvency. President Ellauri civilian Herrera y Obes, who proved 
was overthrown in 1875 by General utterly unscrupulous, suspended the public 
Latorre. The latter proclaimed Dr. Varela debt, and staffed all the public depart- 
as Dictator, but was tempted to nominate ments with adherents of his own. Idiarte 
himself President in 1876. Four yrfars Borda became President (1894) on the 
later Latorre was compelled to resign, and nomination of the Colorado party, but 
for two years ( 1 880-82) Dr. Vidal officiated turned out almost as unscrupulous as 
as head of the state. The Colorado General his predecessor. Aparicio Saraiva, a 
Santos now assumed power, but proved so Blanco, placed himself at the head of a 
tyrannical m his methods that an army was movement for his overthrow in 1896-97, 
organized for his overthrow. This force and on August 25, 1897, President Borda 
was defeated on the banks of the Rio Negro, was assassinated at Montevideo by one 
But eventually his own partisans un- Arrendo. After the delay of a couple 
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CATTLE ON THE WAY TO THE STOCKYARDS AT MONTEVIDEO 
Apart from the enormous meat-preserving industries, the exportation of live animals has greatly 
Increased the foreign trade of Uruguay in recent years, and many by-products of the meat business, 
such as hides, tallow, and wool, are numbered among the exports. Even the horses are turned to 
account after death ; the hoofs yield glue, the bones bone-ash, and the skins are sent abroad 


of years in bringing him to trial, the 
murderer was sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment on the ground that it was 
a political crime. 

J uan Cuestas, as President of the 
Senate, then assumed presidential TOwers. 
He adopted a policy of conciliation, 
including an amnesty for all engaged in 
the late revolt, and even a monetary 
allowance to cover the insurgents' " ex- 
penses." He also took measures for 
placing the distracted country upon an 
improved commercial and financial basis. 

In February, 1898, however, Cuestas 
proclaimed himself dictator and dissolved 
the Chambers. He resigned office in the 
following year, to be re-elected president 
on Marcn i, 1899. A murder-plot against 
him failed in 1903, when a fresh civU war 
was inaugurated. It continued for some 


months, until the mortal wounding of the 
revolutionary leader, Saraiva, after which 
peace was proclaim^. 

Dr. Claudio Williman's term of office 
(1907-11) was comparatively uneventful. 
On his resignation, the Colorado party 
brought about the election of Jos6 Battle, 
and the rival factions had resort to arms 
once more. It was understood that 
President Battle favoured a Constitution 
for Uruguay on lines approximating those 
on which that of the iraeral Republic of 
Switzerland is based. 

He was still in office when, in August, 
1914, the Grc^t War commenced. Pre- 
sident Battle's attitude was consistently 
anti-German from the outset, and his 
policy was confirmed by his successor, 
br. Feliciano Viera, 1913. In 1919, Dr. 
Baltasar Brum was elected president. 


URUGUAY ; PACTS AND FIGURES 


The CouDfry 

A continuation of the great grass-covered, 
treeless plain of the Argentine pampa occupies all 
Uruguayan territory. The surface is undulating 
and well watered. Climate is subject to sudden 
drops in temperature owing to cold and violent 
wind from the south-west, but is otherwise well 
suited to Europeans. Main rivers are the Uruguay 
and its tributaries, the Negro and Daiman, but 
save on the first navigation is little developed. 
Total area about 7a, 150 square miles ; estimated 
population i,495fOOO. 


Govornmanl and CoostltnliiMi 
Legislative authority in hands of a Senate and 
Chamber of Representatives, which together form 
the Parliament and meet annually. Senators, one 
for each department and elected for six years, are 
chosen by the members of an Electoral CoUeie 
who are themselves elected by popular vote. 
Members of the Chamber are dected for three 


years by male suffrage, ability to read and write 
being an essential of the right to the franchise. 
Dunng intervals in the sessions a committee of 
five representatives and two senators form 
the executive. Ordinarily, executive power is 
r exercised by the President, elected for four years 
by popular vote, and a National Administrative 
Council of nine members. 

Commerce and Industriee 
Stock-raliiBg carried on over 60 per cent, of the 
total area. ' Mm^t, com, and oats are produced, 
while giupH tobacco, and olives are cultivated. 
Gold Is worked, and deposits of lignite coal, 
magnesium, silver, and copper have been found. 
In spaa imports reached a value of £8,169,645 and 
tfMpofU £14,298,831. Foodstuffs, hardware, and 
fuel are imporUnt imports, while meat and 
oxtractop woof, hides, Mug animals, and agricultural 
products are the chief exports. Standard coin, 
the peso; nominal value 470 pesos *£1. 
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Venezuela 

I. The ** Little Venice” of the Caribbean 

By L. E. Elliott 

Author of Brazil, To*day and To-morrow," etc. 

T he front door of the Republic of utilisation of every faint breeze. Gay 
Venezuela is the Caribbean port flowers, the pretty pink coralillo vine 
of La Guayra. There are such and the viuda alegre’s delicate mauve, 
side doors as Puerto Cabello, from the daring patchwork of the crotons 
which you can connect by train with and the scarlet blaze of hibiscus, the 
the capital, pretty Caracas, in its long trail of bougainvillea, adorn every 
upland valley, and there are isolated balcony, 
out-buildings, as it were, such as the 

new and enormously developing Mara- When Drake Fought the Spanish Don 

caibo region, and there is the huge back A mile or so to the eastward, along 

door of the Orinoco's mouth, leading the slender strip of shore, lies the pretty 
to the up-river town of Ciudad Bolivar watering-place, Macuto. A motor-car, 
and the vast little-known llanos (plains) driven by a Venezolano with a bush of 
of Apure and the huge southward- black hair and the usual Latin-American 
bending area of Amazonas. passion for rapid transit, carries you 

La Guayra (a " guaira,” by the way, along the uneven coast road to a cool 
is a beacon fire set up )n a hilltop) hotel and a bathing beach ; on the way 
presents an unchanging face in every you pass the four-square white house, 
season. The steamer manoeuvres close inside high walls draped with brilliant 
to the wall of dark-red, sweltering ro<,k, flowering vines, where in Kingsley’s 
upon whose feet the narrow streets of " Westward Ho I " the Spanish don held 
the port run, steep and precarious and the " Rose of Torridge " a prisoner, 
dirty. The sea is deep and blue against From La Gua}Ta runs the railway 
this mountain barrier, and the sun, all up to Caricas. There are two other 
the year round, beats down upon the ways ; first, the splendid motor road 
winding town and is reflected back that winds more steeply down the 
from the crimson rock. Everybody sides of the mountains, skirting pro- 
of consequence wears white clothes, and cipices and ravines ; and, second, the 
the poorer folk tread, barefoot, the most dizzy route of all, that is nothing 
cobblestones of the tilted ways, jostling but a clambering footpath. According 
the mules. td a very likely tradition, it was up 

this goat-path that Drake climbed 
U Gu.yr« Gay with Flowers his band of sailors in Elizabeth's 

The well-to-do, and certainly all , day ; it was a Spaniard of Cardcas who 
the foreigners engaged in business acted as guide and betrayed his town 
pursuits, dwell in airy houses, with the into the hands of the English invaders, 
living rooms often placed upon the Drake hanged him for his trouble, 
second floor, the first being devoted The railroad is a fine piece of moun- 
to ofifices. 'These houses are built of tain engineering, and as the train 
wood, with heavy red-tiled roofs ; the ascends and the fresher air of the hiUs 
rooms are enormously large and rendered is reached, you look ottt of the window 
cool by wide balconies, numbers of and down upon bare purple-red rocky 
unglazed windows, and a series of con- shoulders, with sparse verdure in clefts, 
necting doors which guarantee the and an emerald strip on the shore 
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DARK-EYED DAUGHTER OF LAtIN AMERICA 

The houses of the Spanish population of Caracas are usuaUy 
built in similar fashion to those m their Mother Country. The 
windows arc barred, and a prnate patio, or court, affords a 
delightful rendezvous for family gatherings 
Pkoiu, PuMtikm* Pkoio Sffric# 

where a patch of soil gives foothold to a 
grove of coconuts. 

There is not so much as a village 
perched in the hills between the port 
and the capital, but Caracas itself is 
placed in a narrow and lovely vale 
with a delicious perennial-spring dunate. 

The whole strip is a garden of flowers 
and birds, with white and pink and 
blue houses set in this blossomy frame. 

Every afternoon, when the sun is 
sinking behind the hills, it is the custom 
for the citizens to drive, ride, or even 
walk, along the beautiful stretch of 
gardens that border the valley, the 
Paraiso, which is covered with great 


thickets of bamboo, splen- 
did mahogany and ceiba 
trees hung with a score of 
tillandsias and lianes, and 
beds of roses and liUes. 

A string of houses edges 
the slope of thehilb, their 
private gardens running 
up at a sharp angle. 
Many are sumptuously 
adorned, in a land where 
gay pictures may be 
painted on the exterior 
wall and suffer no damage. 
For one of these, standing 
a little back from the road 
bdiind tropical foliage, the 
vbitor will spare a curious 
glance, for this is the 
palacio built for his 
pleasure by Cipriano 
Castro, that dictator of 
Venezuela who once upon 
a time defied the Powers, 
and upon another occasion 
got together an army to 
march upon the United 
States by land. All the 
flooring of this palacio was 
specially made of fine 
tiles with the entwined 
initials " C.C.’* 

As a result of the 
modem policy of high- 
way construction, in the 
dry season the traveller 
may go right across the huge 
territory of Venezuela from La 
Guayra to Ciudad Bolivar 1^ motor- 
car, in less than four days. From 
the beginning of the rains, about the 
middle of May, until December, interior 
Venezuela is no place for the visitor ; 
water descends in a solid sheet, the 
plains are blotted out, the roads ate 
roaring cataracts. But in the dry 
season the fertile country teems with 
wild life, and the Venezuelan reaps his 
harvest without the slightest fear of 
a troubled sky. 

No better example of the fine high- 
roads built of late years and their effect 
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upon the rateipriaing fanner, can be by a blaze of elcctnc lights in the 
seen than that between Cazicas and flowery plaza. All the houses ate 
Maracay. It plunges out into the painted with pmk or blue or some other 
green, hilly country westward from delicate colour, the pavements are of 
Caricas, rising to an altitude of stone mosaic, the roads asphalted, and 
4,000 feet at one breezy spot, Los although the residence here of the 
Teques, frequently skirting the pre- President is but one storey in height, it 
cipitous sides of mountains and dippii^ is equipped with such modem con- 
to delicious green valleys. All this veniences as electric fans and telephones, 
road is dotted with rich sugar estates. On the model farm of General Gomez 
the red-tiled houses nestled among a at Maracay, splendid cattle of British 
sea of waving emerald. breeding fill the beautifully planned 

It IS an all-day run between Caricas and kept stables; at the aerodrome 
and Maracay, and the warm, scented a score of French planes form the nucleus 
dusk of the little town is illuminated of the military aviation schools. There 



STREET IN CARACAS SHOWING PREVALENT STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 

EarthquAkes are irequent In Caracas, and a tenible ibock practically destroyed 4he city In x8ia 
The homes, therefore, are low, with strong adobe walls, and there being little or no need of fires for 
warmth, chimneys are seldom seen. Though alike in style, the houses are relieved of monotony 
by their colouring, and the red-tile roofs are singularly effective against the mountain background 

luy 
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COMMON MODE OF TRAVEL IN THE MOUNTAINS OF VENEZUELA 
The roads of Venezuela are rarely worthy of the name ; with the exception of a few hlgh-roadiL 
only bridla-patha are available to the traveller, and these are often of very indifferent quality and 
some are scarcely passable for mud. The donkey is the chief pack-animal, and is often seen carrying 
not only country produce and its own provender, but its master as well 
Pkcto, Puhlttkif%* Pkoio 5«rvtr# 

is a big vrireless installation, which thousand feet above sea-level, shaded 
enables Venezuela to speak with points with enormous tropical trees festooned 
ail over the Caribbean. The military with orchids and climbing ferns, you 
hospital is a perfect copy of a European look down a sweeping declivity to the 
model. A paper factory makes pulp blue, qsarkling bay of Ocumare. 
hrom the rushes growing thickly about AH this Maracay r^ion is a centre of 
the margin of Lake Valencia, a large efficiency, typical of the ease with 
and lovdy sheet of water, dotted with which modem equipment and up-to- 
islands, ringed with villages, that lies date public services can create a new 
a stone’s thrqw from Maracay. From atmosphere in South American towns, 
a highway mnning northward to the Water-power is plentiful, and since the 
Caribbean, upon a mountain crest three coal-beds of South America have only 
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in a few instances served for public 
utilities’ and the making gas for 
illuminating purposes is limited, upon 
the whole continent, to towns whose 
number can be counted upon one hand, 
the installation of electric systems is 
simplicity itself. The house built of 
adobe — dried mud brick — with a tiled 
or thatched roof, the home-made dip 
candle, the cooking fire of charcoal or 
sticks, is readily scrapped in exchange 
for reinforced cement, electric lamps 
and electric cookers, just as human 
labour is exchanged for the Diesel 
engine, or long line transmission 


Before Ronald Ross discovered the 
guilt of the mosquito as a fever carrier, 
all the Caribbean margin was a hot-bed 
of such virulent d i seases as yellow and 
blackwater fevers ; La Guayra was a 
pest-hole and the sister ports only less 
dangerous in proportion to their 
diminished size. But to-day, with the 
vigorous operation of sanitary services, 
the worst of the fever plagues have 
been banished, and careful measures 
are being taken to reduce infant mor- 
tality, to check contagious diseases by 
vaccination and inoculation, and to 
raise the standard of public health by 



VENEZUELAN WATER-CARRIER STARTS HIS ROUNDS 


In the streets of Veaesueian cities oooUnc " refresoos " are seldom lacking, and inviting dnnks 
concocted from delidous fruits are refreshing, though not always effective Uiirst-qucocbers. On 
his patient beast— almost every burden is borne by dmkeys in Venesuela— the water-carrier makes 
hb rounds, and has many customen, for in the torrid climate a glass of cold water is a boon 


Pkoh, PwtkifUrt* PUh S§rwt€A 
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regular inspection of foodstuffs and House, and there is also a yield to 
milk. Too much credit cannot be given official pockets, for any flaw which 
to the Venezuelan, Dr. Chacin Itriago, can be detected in the invoice of goods 
trained in England and formerly the brought into the country results in 
head of a department in St. Bartholo- such goods being impounded without 
mew's Hospital in London, for the redress, and the hawk-eyed individual 
creation of these nation-wide services who discovers the error receives a half- 
in Venezuela. In so far as it is possible share of the value, 
to counteract the result of an insouciant The bolivar, the national unit of 
negro element in the coastal towns, and currency in Venezuela, takes its name 



BASKETS IN THE MAKING AMONG THE WAIOMGOMO INDIANS 
Only in two regions of Venezuela are the aboriginal inhabitants still living in coiifomiity with 
their traditional habits and racial customs : these are along the north-eastern frontier and in the 
Cuayaiia forests; elsewhere, the Indian element has bem almost absorM into the Spanish- 
«praking V'enezuelan nation. The forest provides food, clothing, and utensils 

of a persistently hot climate, Venezuela from that Venezuclan-bom soldier of 
has benefited enormously from the fortune, the Libertador of the Inde- 
last few years of trained attention to pendence struggle, Simon Bolivar, who, 
civic sanitation. having seen Napoleon enter Paris on 

Work such as this, and the construct- one occasion during the Corsican's 
tion of the far-reaching network of heyday, became imbued with the same 
roads, demands a good deal of money, grandiose schemes; you will see in 
and in Venezuela the government Caracas the house where he was brought 
mvmues are mainly obtained from up, with some delightful colonial period 
indii^t taxation — ^that is, from export furniture, and you may see upon the 
and import dues and from internal dues walls of a government hall some rather 
upon sugar, tobacco and alcoholic liquors, excruciating paintings of the glorious 
Nearly two-thirds of the national victories obtained over the Mother 
revenues have their origin in the Custom Country ; and, seeing these, you may 
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BALLiNQ COTTON IN A 8ETTLEMENT OF VENEZUELAN ABORIGINES 
The aettleawate of the Wahncoino Indiena, scattered about the vast dense forests of Guayana, aie 
aometimes little mote than a collectioa of miserable hutt consisting cbiedy of thatched roob on sumorts, 
but providing, nevertheless, sMters (or numbers of primitive creatures to whom they stand for home. 
Hand-made hammocks^ earthenware poti^ and calahashei lie promlicuously about the earth floor 



MAKING ARROWS: PRIMITIVE PASTIME OF A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 
The WahsatfoBw Indians, a branch of the Catiba, stiU inhabit their csigiiud liamto ann^ the 
Cauta. Inwe more tew legfoas they cultivate minletaie planutfons, while ^ mw of^e htdi e r 
fsnat land the of the od o ri fe rous tanka bean oonstitates tM diief taduatty. they 

fsimally Ann dvllisaticn. caring nothing far Its cooforts and ecavsnisacaA 
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with, imported commodities ; it is cheap 
for those who make the country provide 
them with all they need. The contrast 
between Venezuelan houses, built, for 
example, in the airy upland capital 
and upon the margin of Lake Maracaibo, 
displays a difference that is one of kind 
rather than of d^ree. 

The Caricas residence lies not within 
the city, but a mile or so outside in a 
garden suburb developed during the 
last few years, approached by a charming 
flower-hung road. A broad motor-car 
drive runs up to the open front door, 
giving access to a wide, awning-riiaded 
veranda and the cool rooms of the lower 
floor. Everybody has a car. Much of 
the population is of pure Spanish blood. 

Here, on such an occasion as a 
children's party, you appreciate the 
constancy with which Latin America 


'r ’'i v-.v. 



A LAKE DWELLER 
Dull, heavy faces are com- 
moa among the women of 
the Indian races who live' 
in pile dwellings around 
Lake Maracaibo 

remember, if you happen 
to have seen it, the old 
farmhouse among the 
banana groves of Santa 
Marta in Gilombia, where 
the disillusioned Liberta- 
dor ended an embittered 
life, exiled and over- 
thrown by the very people 
for whom he had done so 
much, and among whom 
he had posed as a semi- 
divine hero. 

Speaking generally, 
life is expensive in 
Venezuela for those who 
eat and drink, wear, and 
furnish their dwellings 



WOMEN OF THE MAQUIRITARE TRIBE 
Near lelaUvw of, if not Mantical with, Um Wakatfomo, dw 
Maquiiftan occupy remote parte of tba hlateriaad of Guayana. 
Convention m ak e a little orno demand upon them and a praetieal 
abaanoe of dioaala cna of thoir tribal diaraeteriatiea 
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looks across the seas to Western Europe, 
for all the little guests are dressed like 
delightful bisque-china dolls in French 
clothes ; their manners are quite beau- 
tiful, and they dance gaily among the 
pink silk chairs. The parents, arriving 
in the glowing dusk to take away their 
offspring, are not the formal folk of 
Spanish tradition, by which the women 
are still all but secluded. There is an 
atmosphere of freedom and comradeship 
and a frank interchange of thoughts 
and ideas between the sexes that speak 
eloquently of new ways. 

It is true that you must dnnk liqueur 
with your tea, and that there are more 
extravagant sweets than you are accus- 
tomed to see, that the ciystal-clear 
Spahish idiom is in your ears ; but 
there is nothing " foreign ” here ; this 



I 



IN WORKADAY QARB 

Short lengths of coarse 
material, or aprons of palm 
fibre, are the everyday garb 
worn by the abonmnal 
Indians of Venezuela 


I 



CONSERVATISM IN THE BACKWOODS 

In his forest-clad habitat, sunounded by the solitudes of the 
Guayana junalek the Waiorngomo fosten the beliefs and customs 
of us pagan ancestors, finding their inefficient wavs of life more 
comfortable than those prescribed by white avilisation 


is society that conforms 
to the pleasant interna- 
tional standard. The 
parents of your hosts live 
in the city, in an " old '* 
(i.e. 50 to 100 years old) 
house upon one floor ; the 
heavily grilled windows 
open on to a main street, 
the enormous saguan door 
leads, through a wide 
opening, to the inside 
patio — a courtyard full 
of flowering shrubs with 
a pila playing in the mid- 
dle ; a veranda runs all 
about this patio, with 
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every room of the four-square house 
opening on it. 

Beyond, a seomd patio is surrounded 
by the kitchen and the servants' 
quarters. With the saguan door barred, 
this is a fort, or rather, it follows the 
mode of Oriental houses constructed for 
the seclusion of women, the mode that 
the Moors carried to Spain, and that 
Spain carried to South America four 
hundred years ago. 

No climate could be sweeter than 
that of Caracas. But for white races 
none could be more pernicious than 
that of Maracaibo. Here, along a green, 
mosquito-haunted, heavily-hot coast, is 
an enormous lagoon, entered by none 
but small vessels because the sand-bar 
across its mouth prohibits ships of any 
considerable draught. Early Spanish 
explorers, discovering this bay. saw 
the same oddly built native houses 
that you may still And, perched above 
the margins of the water upon thin, 
shaky wooden legs, and constructed 
of wood and palm-thatch. 


A primitive ladder, consisting some- 
times of nothing more than a stout, 
notched bamboo pole, leads to this 
crow's nest, and it was the sight of these 
lake-dwellings that gave the region the 
ironical name of Venezuela — " Little 
Venice." Cassava root, plantains, beans 
and fish form the staple foods, the 
hammock is the chief article of furniture, 
and the villagers inherit much of the 
blood of the real natives of the country, 
those implacable " Indians " whose 
immense bows and poisoned arrows 
are still feared by the traveller who 
ventures into the deep interior. 

To-day these lake dwellers look 
down upon scenes of activity that bid 
fair to affect the life of all Venezuela. 
For it has been discovered that* the 
great oil belt that lies all across the 
north of South America, from exterior 
islands such as Barbados to promon- 
tories in Ecuador, has formed huge 
deposits in the Maracaibo region. For 
years a keen competition between rival 
great companies has been fought upon 



SULTRY AFTERNOON IN THE MAIN STREET OF PUERTO CABELLO 
Puerto Cabello. lying to the west of La Guayra, the port of CarSoaa, Is practically at aea-kvel and 
it extremely hot. It has a considenble export trade and its harboar Is one of the best in Venesuala ; 
even the name, meaning Hair Port, was bestowed by the Spaniards to signify that a ship could be 

held with a hair In its tranquil wateri 
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LOTTERY TICKETS FOR THE MANY, LUCKY TICKETS FOR THE FEW 
Large public gamblfaia tcbemes are In vogue in many of the cities of South America. Some govern* 
ments nave supprMSM them as being injurious to the public good, while other legislatures authorise 
lotteries in order to devote their proceeds to puUlc improvements. In Venesuela these gmnes of chance 
are very popular and at 1^ Guayra there n a church which was built by the sale of lottery tickets 

PeMifArrs* PMo S#rvfCf 

this sweltering soil. All over the heat- bom, dark-skinned, dark-eyed, part 
hazed swamps near the lagoon, armies of Indian, part negro, with a dash of 
geologists and engineers and road-makers Spanish, has accustomed himself to 
have been brought in ; thousands of tons regular hours and sustain^ toil. 

machinery, endless loads of cmistruc- Wherever, in the colonial period, land 
tion material, carried into the bush and was found suitable for sugar-cane crops, 
brought into service. Huge territories African slaves were imported, and the 
as big as Rallraw king doms have been gregarious n^ro is still clustered in the 
surveyed, probed, made to yield their same spots. He works as readily in 
underground stores of oil. Ten years the oil-fields as upon agncultur^ lands, 
<rf preparattny work and four or five and when 3mu see him engaged in half a 
minims of pounds sterling have paved score of other occupations in Veneuzela 
the way for the stream of petrdeum you caimot dmy to versatility, 
just commmcing. In the miasmic swamp of Lake 

One thousand Venezudans are Bermudez the men work up to their 
labourers in this field, and the native- waists in water, digging out the oo^ 
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asphalt ; just across a strip of sea 
from the port of Cumani is the pretty 
island of Margarita, where pearl-divers 
fetch up gems to the value of half a 
million bolivares annually ; in the dry 
zones the collectors of the divi-divi 
pods, for tanning, fill thousands of 
sacks ; the cocoa and coffee plantations 
.call for another class of skill. Near 
Carfipano is a copra and coir factory ; 
in the deep forest near Ciudad Bolivar 
on the Orinoco are the gatherers of 
balata (rubber), and of the chicle used 
for chewing-gum. 

Profitable Bfiret Plumee 

The fearless riders of the llanos, those 
wide plains which are only equalled by 
the pampas of Argentina, are expert 
cattlemen ; there is the nucleus of a 
mercantile marine in ‘the Venezuelan 
owned and operated steamship line 
which has the monopoly of navigation 
of the river Orinoco, and there is a 
unitpie occupation of certain interior 
regions near water — that of the men 
who tend the garzeros. 

The garza is a bird of the heron 
family yielding the dainty white feathers 
known as egrets, grown and shed in the 
breeding season. These birds come 
annually to well-known open, watered 
areas in such numbers that the ground 
is white as snow when they settle, and 
the locality, the garzero, is defined by 
law and patrolled by armed watchers 
for the birds’ protection. The same 
authorised guards collect the dropped 
feathers at the end of the season ; any 
man found selling the feathers without 
a licence is sent to gaol. 

Relilion and Strong Family Ties 

The Venezuelan, apart from the 
civic centres, is a tough,' open-air, 
individual, temperate, inclined to piety, 
accustomed to the lack of many com- 
forts which are necessities in other 
climes. The part that women play 
in Venezuelan affairs, whether in a 
beautifuf house in Caracas or a hut 
on a river bank, is purely domestic ; 


the woman worker is practically un- 
known, and the feminist movement in 
Venezuela is not perceptible. 

The hold of the Roman Catholic church 
is strong upon the womenfolk and they are 
as a rule perfectly contented with the 
interests of their large families. Here, 
as in many other parts of South America, 
relatives have a close call upon each 
other, and there is no out-of-work 
member of a family who cannot transfer 
his hammock and his wife and offspring 
to the house of a cousin or uncle, sure 
rf receiving a welcome until he gets 
another job, when he will probably 
receive in like manner half a dozen 
relatives of his spouse. 

With two chief exceptions, the centres 
of population of Venezuela are clustered 
clcr,e Lo the Caribbean. They are 
ports, with their backs to the vast national 
territory. Here is the asphalt port, 
Cristobal Colon ; Quanta, shipping coal 
from the state-owned mines ; Puerto 
Cabello, with its British-owned frozen- 
meat factory, drawing supplies from 
the cattle plains ; Maracaibo, sending 
out sugar and oil, and Colombia’s coffee 
from the Bucaramanga region ; La 
Guayra, doing the chief business of the 
country ; La Vela, Cumanii, Cariipano, 
shipping coconut fibre and copra and 
pearls and the famous rum, the ron 
anciado sold in every cantina. 

Damp and Deadly Hinterland 

Behind lies a huge region, with great 
areas of water-threaded forest that are 
almost as they were in (he Stone Age, 
where the trader seeking supplies of 
serrapia (tonka beans) and balata 
rubber takes to the river roads, in native 
piragua or curial (dug-out), his life in his 
hands. He fears the ubiquitous biting 
insects of the sweltering, encompassing 
forest as much as he fears the blow-gun 
and the curare poison of the ^ild 
Ventuari Indians ; he risks death in 
the many cataracts of the Orinoco's 
tributaries, or in an encounter with the 
caiman (alligator) that infests these 
banks. The headquarters of this trading 
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is the odd civer-port of Ciudad Bolivar, 
situate three hundred miles from the 
Orinoco’s mouth and fifty miles above 
the junction of the Caroni, that runs 
from the south and the legend-haunted 
mountains of Pacaraima ; wood-butlt, 
c jbble-paved, electric-lit, the town lies 
steeply on the river bank, a precarious, 
jungle-surrounded stronghold, where 
gambling runs high and lives are cheap. 

The llanos, the cattle plains where 
the gauchos are bred, and the fine hilly 
country from which the rivers run, form 
another world. 'The trading centre 
for the stock-breeder of the plains is 
San Fernando de Apure, far removed 
from gracious, bedecked, Europeanised 
Caracas by more than mileage. 

With a population of about seven 
persons to each square mile Venezuela 
will be for many generations a “ new ” 
country, with plenty of room to grow ; 
so new, indeed is she, that only now 
are her boundaries being definitely 


inscribed. With Brazil and with Bntish 
Guiana a definite conclusion was reached 
last century ; but the question with 
Colombia has only recently been settled 
two commissions of Swiss experts. 

The country is divided into three 
separate zones : the mountainous, the 
plain, and the forest region. Of these, 
the first is formed by an arm of the 
Andes range which passes through 
Trujillo and Tachiia, and along the 
sea-bne to the Paria peninsula ; the 
region of the plains extends to the 
margin of the giant Orinoco river; 
and the forest area from the right bank 
of that river to the frontier of Brazil. 
In the first the climate is very variable, 
from cold to salubrious ; in the second 
it is for the most part warm and healthy ; 
and in the forests, tropical and 
unhealthy. Tlic chief mountain peaks 
are the Sierra Nevada (16,437 feet), 
Naiguata and Maraguata. Volcanoes 
are absent, but thermal springs exist. 



CUEANING ORCHIDS IN A FOREST OF TROPICAL VENEZUELA 
VmmbimU ilw wholly within the tropics, and fully ons half of the country Is fores t^ pmtr^Ie 
udth consMcfahls duBeulty. These dense fonen, much choked with ui^eiirowth, abound in wild 
Ufa, and among die esubennt teamed greenery oschlds flouriib abundantly. Here the orchid-lower 
can find numerous totastle flowers in fliowing and exquUte ooioors 
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Venezuela 

II. Chequered Story of a Latin Republic 
By W. H. Koebel 

Author of **The South Americans/* ** Central America/’ etc. 

T he Venezuelan coast was discovered Spain did not formally acknowledge 

by Columbus on August i, 1498, Venezuela's independence until 1845. A 

and explored in the following year Republican Constitution was enact^ on 

by Alonso de Ojeda, who gave the June 13, 1814. 

country the name of “ Little Venice/' For some years Venezuela constituted, 
from the fact that on one of the inlets with Colombia and Ecuador, the Republic 

he discovered a village built on piles. of Colombia ; but, largely owing to the 

Venezuela became the Captaincy-general influence of General Jos£ Paez, the 

of Car&cas. and the Spanish conquest was Venezuelans broke away from the union 

complete by a . o . 1600. The country was in 1829 to become a separate Republic, 

administered by a succession of viceroys Paez was practically dictator from 1830 

for about two centuries, ending with to 1849, in which year he was expelM 

Vicente Emparan. On April 19, 1810, by General Jos6 Tadeo Monagas. The 

this official was deposed by Simon ^livar, latter, with his brother Jos6 Gregorio, 

himself a native of Cardcas. The Declara- ruled the country until 1858, ode of their 

tion of Indepenc^ence was issued in that decrees enacting the abolition of native 

city on July 5, 1811, and a decade of slavery (1854). 

warfare with the Spanish power ensued. Their overthrow was the signal for civil 
This was ended by Bolivar's great victory war, and General Juan Falc6n established 

of Carabobo (June 24, 1821), though himself as dictator (1863-68). His regime 
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was one of misgovemment and bloodshed 
until his expulsion. In 1869 Antonio 
Guzman Blanco established himself as 
dictator, and his rule lasted for twenty 
^ars. He contrived that a partisan of 
his own should alwa3rs be returned to the 
presidential chair, until in 1889 & counter- 
revolution broke out. Blanco and this 
own nominee, Rojas Paul, were driven 
out, and a popular election returned 
Andueza Palacio as president. 

A partial reform of the constitution 
included the extension of the presidential 
term from two to four years. In an 
attempt to apply* this extension to him- 
self, Palacio came into conflict with a 
faction headed by General Crespo as 
president for four years. His term of 
ofiice was chiefly memorable for a serious 
dilute with Great Britain. 

For many years the frontiers of British 
Guiana and Venezuela had been in dispute, 
and in 1895 matters culminated in the 
arrest ^ Venezuelan offlcials of two 
British Guiana police officers. Following 
this. President Crespo invoked the assist- 
ance of the United States in any possible 
quarrel with Great Britain, and the 
American President (Grover Cleveland) 
informed Congress, in a message of 
December 18, 1895, that any attempt by 
England to settle the boundary problem 
without arbitration would be regarded 
seriously by the U.S. government. 

This declaration was the cause of 
intense excitement in Venezuela, where 
a boycott of British goods was declar^ 
and diplomatic relations were broken off. 
Relations were resumed in 1897, and two 
years later the boundary question was 
settled by arbitration and an indemnity 
paid by Venezuela to the arrested British 
Guiana officials. Meanwhile, an attempt 
to overthrow Crespo, instigated by Blanco's 
old partisan, Rojas Paul, was frustrated 
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in ^893 after considerable bloodshed. 
Cmpo resigned office in 1898, to meet 
with a tragic fate. *His successor, ^flor 
Andrade, proved unpopular, and Crespo, 
while leading the government forces in 
an attempt to restore order, was killed. 
In 1900 Andrade was deposed, and a 
dictatorship' was reimposed by General 
Castro (1900-8). A reversion to the 
former state of chaos took place, specula- 
tion was rife, and in 1905 Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy found it necessary to 
toke joint naval action against Venezuela 
in the interest of bondholders belonging 
to their respective nationalities. 

The Venezuelan seaboard was blockaded, 
but eventually the Hague Tribunal decided 
that about /70o,ooo should be paid in 
settlement of the British, Italian, and 
Geman claims. Castro now refused the 
United States request for a revision of 
the so-called '* Olcott Award " for the 
Orinoco Steamship Company, and in 1906 
forbade the French Minister to land, 
claiming that he had broken the guarantee 
laws ; France thereupon severed relations. 

In 1908, a peremptory demand by 
Castro to the Netherlands government, 
on the ground that Venezuelan refugees 
had found asylum in the island of Curacoa, 
was answered by a Dutch naval demon- 
stration. This destroyed Castro's so- 
called fleet and blockaded the ports. At 
the close of 1908, the dictator quitted 
Cardcas for Europe on the plea of ill- 
health, and a revolution which broke out 
in the capital resulted, in 1910, in the 
election as president of General Juan 
Vicente G6mez. Under his administra- 
tion tranquillity was restored to Venezuela, 
and far better economic and other con- 
ditions prevailed. The troubles incidental 
to the Great War of 1914-18 were sur- 
‘mounted, and the Republic preserved a 
correct attitude throughout the struggle. 


VENEZUELA: PACTS AND FIGURES 


The Couotiy 

Venezuela is bounded north by the Caribbean 
Sea, south by Brazil, east by British Guiana, and 
west by Colombia. In the west are the Andes and 
their extension eastwards along the Caribbean 
coast, which is fringed by some 70 islands. 
Running across the country from the south-west 
is the Orinoco with more than 400 affluents. To * 
the north of this river are gitat open plains, while 
to the south of it is a great trxmicai forest. Climate 
varies considerably owing to the differing altitudes 
of the land configuratk^. Total area estimated 
at about 600,000 square miles ; estimated popula- 
tion 2400,00a 

Oovemiiiefit and GonalHotion 

Congress holds lagislative authority and oom- 
prises a Senate and Chember of Duties, the 
Senate having forty members, two for every state, 
chosen lor three years, while there is a deputy lor 
every 35,000 Inhabitants in each state, chosen for 
three years, a suri^ua of 15*000 entitling a state 


to a second deputy. Executive power is in the 
hands of the Pi^dent, elected for seven years, in 
cooperation with a Cabinet. 

Commerce and Industries 
Of the three districts into which the country 
is geographically divided the first is agricultural. 
, and produces cocoa, coffee, cotton, maize, and 
sugar-cane, giving employment to about one-fifth 
of the population; the second provides land 
suitable for stock-raising; while the third, a 
forest region, yields balata, a rubber-like gum. 
vanilla, and rubber. Gold is mined south-east of 
Ciudad Bolivar, and coal, salt, and asphalt are 
worked. Pearl-fishing is carried on round the 
island of Margarita. The most important 
industries are toe manufacture of cotton, fibre 
sacks, glass, and matches. Among the chief 
enoM are coffee, cocoa, hides, and gold, the 
tolri exports for 1920-21 being valued at 
£4»7o8,96i, while imports for same* year reached 
a total of Standard com, the silver 

bolivar ; nonmial value qH* 
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Wales 

1. Cambrian Life & Character 

By Hamilton Pyfe 

Author and Trarellcr 


O F all the peoples who call them- 
selves British none has a dearer 
right to that name than the 
Welsli. The first inhabitants of Britain 
about whom we know anything definite 
were Celts, and the Welsh belonged, 
with the Cornish folk and also with the 
Bretons of Brittany, to one of the two 
main groups into which the Celtic race 
in the British Islands and m France 
was then divided. 

Not that the Welsh are all alike. 
Many local differences are to be noticed 
in the physical and even the mental 
characteristics of 
the people. An 
Anglesea man is 
unlike one who 
comes from the 
Merionethshire 
mountains; in 
Carmarthenshire 
one remarks a 
decided change 
from, say, Mont- 
gomeryshire. The 
southern Welsh 
have not either the 
same dialect or 
the same political 
enthusiasm as the 
northern. 

There is, how- 
ever, all over this 
little country, 
which is more dis- 
tinct from England 
than Scotland or 
Ireland, arecognis- 
able W^h appear- 
ance and manner. 

Seven-tenths of the 
nation speak 
Welsh, in spite of 


the attempt to supplant that language 
by English, and only use English when 
they are obliged. There are still a good 
many Welsh people who cannot speak 
English at all. 

'^e Welsh have the same love of 
music, the same natural gift of 
eloquence, the same religious fervour, 
the same restless desire to assert 
themselves as the Irish and the Highland 
Scots. Their impetuous temperament, 
dislike of authonty, assertive patriotism, 
fondness for flattery are all what we 
are accustomed to call Celtic traits. It 
has been suggested 
that Welsh patrio- 
tism is due to the 
Welsh mountains. 
The vigour of 
Welsh patriotism 
is to be attributed 
rather to the 
endeavours made 
to suppress it. 
English visitors to 
Wales are often 
astonished at the 
warmth of the 
expresdons they 
hear against 
England, eqiedally 
against the Church 
of England. They 
do not know how 
bitterly the effort 
to Anglicise Wales 
and to force an 
jalien Church upon 
the people was 
resented, and what 
passions weie 
stirred by the 
attempt* All that 
Ws b^ changed. 



ONE OF CAMBRIA'S DAUGHTERS 


^lUe-brimmad, atoepla-crowiied fait httt won 
over white are the saUent feature of Woib 
natfonal costume. Tilted backwards they give s 
rather coquettish air to the girl wearscs 
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Even before the Church of Wales was 
disestablished by the Act of 1914 it 
had become the practice to appoint to 
Welsh bishoprics only Welsh-speaking 
clergymen ; the habit of using the 
incomes of those bishoprics as pensions 
for English ecclesiastics had been 
dropped. But such things left behind a 
deep resentment. 

Hostility to the Anglican Church 

For a great many years the history of 
the Welsh was the history of their 
struggle to throw off the burden of an 
alien religious establishment. Every 
chapel became a political centre and 
rallying point. Nationality was identi- 
fied with Mcthodi.sm or some other 
form of dissent from the Anglican 
Church. This brought with it a S(»< i.il 
conflict as well. The nobility .11 id 
gentry, the owners of land on a large 
scale, were supporters of the Church. 
The mass of the people were Dissenters. 
The more the Church tried to coerce 
them into paying its dues, the more 
devoted they became to their chapels 
and their ministers. The ministers 
envied the rectors and vicars their 
incomes and their parsonages and their 
social position. If a Welshman was 
ordained an Anglican clergyman, he 
was received by the upper class as an 
equal, whereas the Methodist clergy 
were looked down on as inferiors. 

Movement for Weleh Home Rule 

Gradually, under these influences, 
all who belonged to the Chtirch were 
regarded as English, and the feeling 
grew up that all English were intruders. 
It began to be asked why the land 
should be in the possession of English 
landlords. A Welsh Home Rule move- 
ment was set on foot. The desire for 
inde^dence was a popular theme at 
political meetings, the flame of national 
pride burned with an -ever-increasing 
intensity. 

Since the chief grievance was removed 
by the Church Disestablishment Act less 
has been heard of Wales for the 
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Welsh." * The chapels have not resoimded 
to* the same demmeiations of the 
English as used to be heard Simday 
after Sunday. The national unity is 
not so compact and solid as it was. 
Other lines of cleavage have appeared 
than that which divided Anglicans and 
Dissenters. 

In South Wales, for example, the 
miners are the most revolutionary 
element in Great Britain. The doctrine 
known as Communism Spread among 
them rapidly and was embraced with 
the enthusiasm formerly applied to 
religious beliefs. By their countrymen 
in general it was feared and detested, 
for the, Welsh have a very keen sense of 
property. The hunger for land among 
the small farming class may be compared 
with that of the Russian peasants. 

Keen Bye to the Main Chance 

Mystical though they may be in their 
chapels and at their prayer meetings, 
the Welsh attend closely to business; 
they are hard bargainers, they are 
strong individualists, and they under- 
stand the secret of getting on in the 
world. In the drapery and dairy 
businesses of London and other cities 
they have for a number of years held 
foremost places. Big' fortunes have been 
made by their assiduity and talent for 
retail commerce. 

Beneath their excitability and their 
restlessness under discipline the Wel^ 
have a great sense of reality ’and 
personal profit. They are not idealists, 
they see no use in anyone sacrificing 
himself for an idea. Indeed, they 
have nothing but pitying contempt 
for the man who disregards his own 
interests while he is intent upon some 
public end. They respect the impulse 
to serve the public, they have a high 
appreciation of political work, but they 
consider that these should be combined 
with personal reward. 

There is no conscious cynicism in this 
attitude. They cannot look at the 
matter from any other point of view. 
Welsh congregations are deeply moved 
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Cambrian Character ^ Costume 



y prHfynuHitm ntaids donttad brave old Welsh eoAt to parHeiJ^ 
itf Eist^fod ceremmud al ike liUle FUntshtre town of Mold 
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Modem laundry methods make little headway in North Wales, and 
n/iMny a thrifty housewife resorts to the nearest stream on washtng-day 

Photo. Harry Coa 
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Okkr than Carnarvon's hoary medieval stronghold is ihe ancient cere- 
mony in progressvrithin its grounds — Ute National Eisteddfod of Wales 
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Man's labour is tioiwa^td in vain in Ltanbsris,nsar Snossdon's bass; 
ysarfy ^vsManivattsiy stands tkieh with crops and yiMs rich fsatard 

Mom, ChailM ItaU 
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Cymric ic iMr one and only Unmuct /or, imb$icd mik a strong 
sense of noHomUify, ike Welsh eareftiUy f osier native insHMions 

Photak ChwiM KM 
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In ttmrgM IV tish paiitr tk$y at* discussing the markets of tks day, 
for She fiskwwes of Llangwm hoot usually a keen rye for iusiness 

Photo. A. W. cmlw 
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ofwm$om$fae$ and trim figun, sHUicya m Oh 
inil black kat and red doak of ike iradiiiotuU counky eosk tm e 

Fkptab Ctailw Md 
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Tkot^k but a smtpU shtpherd this hardy citisen of theWskh highlands is thoroughly ac^utintsd with all popular 
tors rsloHng to ths natural bsauHss and hisioriad associations of ths land of ths Cymry 

Pliotak Ckvta RiM 



Waysid$ fiddUr iko$igh k« b«t his taisni is no msan ons, for tks 
spirit of tks musie-bmng hards of old still lioss in ths IVslsh poopls 
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by sermon^ ; they join with fervour in 
the singing of hymns ; they can scarcely 
refrain from applauding the prayers 
which meet with their particular 
approval ; but they hold firmly to the 
law of supply and demand. If ministers 
can be got for very small remuneration, 
they can see no reason why they should 
pay more than the market price. They, 
are committing no injustice, they say, 
for there are others who would be glad 
to take on the job for the same money. 
That is, as a rule, unfortunately true. 
Many men of learning and intellect are- 
to be found in the chapel pulpits, but 
they are a small minority. 

Severity of Early Methodism 

That explains why Young Wales is 
beginning to drift away from the 
doctrines and formulae which have 
satisfied the last four or five generations. 
Young Wales is not content with 
hymns which seem to it to have no 
relation to experience, nor witli ’sermons 
which do not bear upon the actual 
problems of everyday existence. No 
one has ever claimed that there was 
much connexion in Wales between the 
Sunday exercises and the activities of 
the other days of the week, though 
doubtless in the early years of Metho>{lism 
there was a clo.ser relation between faith 
and life than there is to-day. The 
leaders of the people in those years are 
revered as saints. 

No newspapefs circulated then among 
the scattered population ; the people 
were den^ly ignorant, they were out of 
touch with the world outside their own 
borders. The Methodists appealed to 
their dramatic sense, undeveloped but 
very strong ; the preachers terrified* 
them and then offered them the healing 
balm of hope. They were stung out of 
their lethargy. 

It was for the most part materialist 
theology of the medieval variety, and 
with it went a severe and uncompro- 
mising discipline. The Sabbath was 
observed more strictly than in Scotland 
even. The conception of Man as a 


depraved and worthless creature, 
corrupt in grain, and only to be saved 
from eternal punishment by the favour 
of the Almighty, which favour would 
only be extended to a small proportion 
of the human race, made all who really 
accepted it profoundly melancholy. 

Lethargy Oiepelled by Religion 

The most innocent amusements were 
denounced as Satan’s traps for the 
unwary. Games were “ sinfully carnal.” 
The dances in which the Welsh had been 
used to find recreation and exercise were 
forbidden. It was with difficulty that 
football made its way among the young 
men, who were told by their pastors 
that they did wrong to play it. 

Lately the Methodism which once 
threw a gloomy pall over the spirits of 
a naturally cheerful and sociable people 
has approached more nearly to the 
milder forms which prevail in England. 
Yet the religious revival which stirred 
the emotional life of the Welsh and 
awakened them from the lethargy into 
which they had l)een cast bj^ the loss of 
their independence left a very strong 
impre.ss upon them. It will be counted 
as the chief factor in making them what 
they are now becoming — one of the 
most vigorous and talented of the small 
nations of the world. 

Repremive Policy of the Englieh 

When it began they were sunk in 
sullen servitude. For centuries they 
had been subjected by the English 
kings and bishops to a policy of deliber- 
ate repre.ssion. There were scarcely 
any schools among them. No Welshman 
was permitted to own land in England 
or to hold any municipal office or to 
exercise the rights of citizenship. An 
Englishman charged with an offence in 
Wales could only be tried by English 
justices. No authority could be 
entrusted even to an Englishman in 
Wales if he had so far forgotten himself 
as to marry a Welshwoman. 

The vigour of the national con- 
sciousness is proved by its surviving at 

ivy 
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MELLOW AGE AT COMFORTABLE EASE 

Energy, industry, shrewdness, and tbriftiness amountinc to 
pcriurioiiHncss characterise Welsh women. These, and their 
other nnalities of quick intelligence and friendliness, are manifest 
In this old Cannarthenshire ]ad> 
r. K. P. S9nHi€r 


all under these repressive conditions. 
It had certainly fallen very low when 
the influence of that fierce and alarming 
Calvinism came to stab it back to 
energetic life. The remedy was des> 
perate. but so was the disease. Happily 
there was amid the prevailing material* 
ism of the system which the Welrii 
embraced with so much violent excite* 
ment a tincture of spirituality. 


The fear of Hell, the 
hope of a Paradise hardly 
less Oriental than that of 
Islam, might have roused 
the Welsh to material 
achievements; they could 
not have stirred into 
activity the intellectual 
and artistic pouers of 
the nation, could not 
have renewed their pre- 
eminence in speech and 
song. It was the little 
leaven of m}rsticism which 
wrought this seeming 
miracle. 

Respect for the law 
took the place of turbu- 
lence, a high standard of 
education was reached, a 
literature came into being, 
journalism grew so rapidly 
that Wales a generation 
ago was said to support 
more journals in propor- 
tion to its population 
than any other part of 
the civilized world. 

Thus the country rose 
to prominence, the con- 
tributions of the race to 
the arts, to learning, to 
philosophy were every- 
where acknowledged, 
while for politics it showed 
a remarkable aptitude, 
developing its highest 
degree in the career of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

It would be pleasant if 
one were able to say that 
the Welsh had wtm, atong 
with the admiration and respect of the 
world, popularity and general Ulung. 
Those who have the opportunity to 
know them well in their own country are 
well aware of their likeable qualities. 
They are firiendly, quick in intdligence, 
amusing to talk to, eager to learn. 
How is it, then, that the opinion 
entertained about them l^ so many 
per^le should be so tmfavourahle ? 
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A great deal is due to slight acquaintance 
and to prejudice. Many childish 
minds must have been influenced by 
the slanderous nursery rhyme — 

Taffy was a Wdshman, Taffy was a thief, 
Taffy came to my house and stole a piece 
of beef 

I went to Taffy’s house, Taffy wasn’t at 
home, 

Taffy came to my house and stole a 
mutton bone 

Shakespeare reflected the ridicule 
which was poured on the Welsh in his 
time by making Fluellen, in “ Henry 
the Fifth,” a figure of fun, though he 
was careful to represent him as a good 


fighter. Scots and Irish were ndiculed, 
too, by the English for their accents, 
their poverty, their mannerisms, but 
they have lived down all dislike 
resulting from ill-humoured witticisms. 
Not so the Welsh ; they still suffer 
from an unkind prejudice. 

The bshef that they are not over- 
scrupulous has been strengthened, it 
must be said, by Welsh writers who 
have exhibited their countrymen in a 
very uncomplimentary light. 

What the casual observer notices is 
the contrast between the impetuous and 
exuberant expressions of sympathy in 
which the Welshman abounds, and his 



NATIVE DRESS AND NATIVE HUMOUR TO THE FORE IN WALES 
Wtto* and the Highlands of Scotland an fha only pacta ^ Gnat BrIUln whan natknwl dr 
for women and for men nwectlvel]Ma stUl pwwrved. Skim and ap^ In Wales show many, 
oomhinatfona of checks endooloan. ebeekena black and white, and vivid nds and gnens pn- 
Uuiy Of the sbawls tttt ct gnat beauty and the costume is pleasing and quaint 
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ON A WELSH ESTUARY: THE SHRIMPER EMPTIES HIS NET 
Into the sea-arm, known a^ Milford Haven, that pierrcs the coast of Pembroke run tno nvers, the 
east and west Cleddy. Alon^; the shores of their common estuary, part of which is seen above, 
quantities of shrimps are found, and, at low tide, the shnmi^er with his Hide net on its T-shaped 
frame can obtain a basketful without trK> much trouble 
paoto, A, %y CniUr 

disinclination to do an}rtliing practical their houses are, and well-dressed though 
to prove them sincere. But it is unfair they may be, their manner of living is 

not to bear in mind that along with his frequently such as would be found only 

impetuosity and exuberance goes a among the very poorest of English 

strong element of caution. He f^ls the labourers. White bread and tea have 

sympathy which he expresses — it is f^ taken the place of the sour barley bread 
from being hypocritical ; but he does and buttermilk which used to be the 
not as a rule feel any impulse to act on customary farm-house fare, but fresh 
it. The open-handed gencromty which meat is still a luxury, 
marks both the Irish and the Celtic Bacon is substituted for it by those 
Scots is not commonly found in Wales. who are fairly well-to-do, or the salt 
The Welsh would be more hospitable meat which in certain parts, especially 
if they did not practise so often a rigid Cardiganshire, is known as "cowl." This 
tiCiMiomy in their housekeeping. This is cow beef salted and kept for some 
does not apply to the townspeqile, but time before it is eaten. A piece of this 
to the farming population. Good as boiled with potatoes, greens, carrots 
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and turnips, oatmeal, or an)dhing else of a large number of the Welsh who 
that may be handy, produces a thick work on the land. Excellent butter is 
stew which may not be appetising to made, but mostly sent away to market, 
strangers, but which satisfies effectually Welsh mutton is famous, but the small 
the hunger of the home-bred. farmer seldom eats it himself. 

Porridge and oatmeal flun^mery (oat- It is not so much poverty as thrift 
meal with the bran squeezed out of it which impels him to deny him.self the 
and then boiled until it becomes some- good things which he enjoys as much as 
thing like an opaque jelly) were anybody can when they come in his 
commonly consumed in Wales until way. He is first and foremost a careful 
oatmeal began to go out of fa^on. man. He docs not care to hold much 
They are not so often found now. land. Two-thirds of the farms in 
Bread and cheese, potatoes, salt meat, Wales are of less than fifty acres ; one 
tea, and herrings form the staple diet of two hundred acres is considered large. 



IN THE UPLAND PASTURES OF THE SNOWDON RANGE 

Welsh fanns era oommooly much vnaller Uwn BaglUb. two-tbiide of them bdne of lees than fifty 
acres. Stock-raisiiia is generally ptefsned to grosnnf oereab, but the stock is for the most 
part on haphasard fines. In the vaHeys the land is mtile, but among the mountatna, as here in 
Nant Peris in the Snowdon range, hard work is needed to make a living 
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BACK FROM THE FISHING IN SWANSEA BAY 

Built between steep weather-broken cliffs of limestone and the 
shore of Swansea Day, Mumbles village derives no small profit 
from the oyster-beds in the vicinity. This old lonnhoreman 
can evidcntlv answer ** yes ” to the querv *• anv luck > 

PhMOt C kirlei Ketd 


Nor does the Wekh 
farmer look with favour 
on what he is inclined to 
call with rome disdain 
" experiments.” Radical 
though he may be in his 
political views, he is, like 
most of the farmers in the 
world, conservative in 
his everyday habits and 
occupations. He stood 
out against agricultural 
machinery, he set his face 
against artificial fertilisers, 
he would not take the 
trouble to keep his land 
clear of weeds. Nor 
would he understand the 
importance of careful 
selection in the breeding 
of cattle. 

This was sneered at as 
a fad which was all very 
well for gentlemen farmers 
or for those who bred on 
a very large scale, but 
which the small man 
could not afford to 
indulge in. Cattle, pigs, 
and poultry are all bred 
anyhow on far too many 
small farms still, though 
more advantage is being 
taken every year of the 
application of science to agriculture and 
the raising of stock. 

It is their inferior methods and their 
unreadiness to cooperate that burden 
the Welsh smallholders with poverty 
rather than the land system which they 
are alwaj's denouncing. Certainly that 
s}rstem does here and there inflict liard- 
ships. Landlords there have been u^o 
aimed simply at squeezing all they 
could out of their tenants. It is partly 
the memory of these exceptions which 
makes the people generally speak 
disparagingly of the land agents who 
manage the big properties ; partly also 
the fact (mentioned by Rh3rs and 
Brynmor Jones, in '* The Welsh 
People ”) that ” on the most typical 


estates in Wales the landlord and his 
family (and his agent) belong to the 
Established Church, while the bulk of 
the tenants belong to one or other of the 
Nonconformist organizations.” 

In general, however, Welsh landlords 
are no better and no worse than land- 
lords elsewhere. On the whole they 
cannot be blamed for the backward 
condition of agriculture in so many 
quarters. Defective education is to 
blame for it. 

The Welsh very much prefer owner- 
ship to paying rent for their acres. But 
the peasant propnetors are in no better 
case than the tenant farmers ; many of 
them are worse off. This is frequently 
due to their being at too great a ^stance 
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SAWING SLATE IN THE FAMOUS PENBRYN SLATE QUARRIES 
quaiTies employ thousands of hands in Wales, the finest quality of slate being produced at 
fhe Penbryn and Bethesda quarries in South Wales. The blocks of rock obtained by channelling 
machines or by blasting are sent up to huts where lam pieces are sawn for use as bilbard-tables, 
chimney-pieces, cisterns, tombstones, and so forth, and smaller pieces are split and dressed for slates 

PAolo, Underwood Prtu SfrvK# 

from a town. Middlemen fleece them, inducement to work harder and farm 
railway companies cannot afford to give more carefully. As soon as a Welshman 
them cheap transport because they are sees that there is a good profit to be 
so scattered and so irregular in their picked up, he wiU exert himself to secure 
consignments. it, but he must have it well in view. He 

What they need is a cooperative is apt to be easily discouraged, his 
system on the Danish or the Irish temperament is lymphatic, he is not the 
creamery model. This would qieedily man to carve out a fortune for himself 
make a difference to their prospects, in face of rude obstacles. In the kmelier 
and that in turn would give them an qxits, among the mountains, there ate 
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QUARRYMEN IN THE OINORWIC 8LATE QUARRY ON SNOWDON 

Mo»t slates are clays consolidated by heat and pressure into cleavage planes along which the slate 
splits readily. Where the slates lie near the sunace, as here at the Dinorwic quarry on Snowdon, 
they are worked in terraces or galleries formed along the strike of the bods. Underground beds are 
worked in chambers reached by shafts, or by levels driven through the overlying earth 
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many tamilies bound to the soil, just 
getting a living of! their sheep runs, of! 
the young stock they fatten, and of! the 
butter they make in their dairies. They 
have a hard life, but they do not mind 
this, for they know of no other No son 
or daughter who go<*s to a town is likely 
to return to the ancestral vale or 
mountain side, but there are gencrallj’ 
one or two left at home to caiT\’ on the 


their tenants. All they want as a rule 
is enough to keep the roof of their old 
family house over their heads and to let 
them live in rough comfort, fishing and 
shooting and riding their sure-footed 
ponies along the mountain sides. 

Their sons and daughters go out into 
the world, like those of the fanners ; 
they have done much to cany forward 
British colonisation in the waste places 



MOUNTAINEERING ON SNOWDON: NEARING THE TOP OF A GULLY 

Snowdon offen tome attractive climbs for the mountaineer and, in places, the surface ft sufficiently 
difficult to add the spice of danmr and call upon skill and experience. The highest peak south of the 
Tweed, Snowdon lifts its summit three thousiud five hundred and sixty feet amid the scenery of lake 
and fell. On a clear day the Wicklow mountains in Ireland may be seen 


farm when the old folks die. Th^ are 
of a different stock from the mass of the 
smallholders, more rugged in character, 
asking less from life, untouched by the 
restless spirit of the age. 

In the mountain districts the land is 
owned mostly by Welsh squires, a small 
class distinct from the English or 
Anglicised landlords. These squires 
often have a pretty hard struggle 
themselves, but they are considerate to 


of the earth. They can be found on 
the Canadian prairies, on the South 
African veld, ranching in Rhodesia, 
knocking about from one hemi^bere to 
the other, and srnnetimes returning in 
the end to look after the family estate 
and try to put into practice what thqp 
have learnt in the course of their 
rolling-stone lives. 

The disinclination of the sons and 
daughters of the soil to stick to their 
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AND HIS BARDIC WIFE 


HERALD BARD FROM MONTGOMERYSHIRE , .. i . ■ . 

jj. . . ' - , ii ,inn «iii tA thA tMida af Waif wboM function it was to cclobnto the victories of 

Wg h hoi ^ oy bdpi^ to ^ organised society, with hereditary 
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parents’ .occupation and style of living 
is as marked in Wales as in England. 
Many of them seek employment in the 
towns, preferring a clerk’s or shopman’s 
job, with its fixed hours and regular pay, 
to the never-ending toil of a farm 
worker. Many of them emigrate to 
the Dominions or the United States. For 
a longish period there was a steady 
stream of some 6,000 emigrants a year. 

Probably the large number of farms 
in the hands of Welsh women is 
accounted for by the departure of eldest 
sons and other sons to seek their fortunes 
in some wider .and more promising 
sphere. Women occupiers of farms are 
only about one in twelve in England ; 
in Wales they are one in every five. 
They are energetic fanners, up early, 
with their eyes in every comer, keeping 
their families and their labourers up to 
the mark ; but they have more idea of 
saving money penuriously here and there 
than of spending wisely so as to bring 
in a good return. 

HyMeria «t ReliKious Revival! 

The Welsh have been described as an 
" abnormally sociable ” race ; they 
certainly seize every opportunity of 
getting together, they are always great 
talkers ; they do not drink heavily, but 
a little is apt to set them talking more 
than usual. They know they will get 
no chance of enjoying themselves until 
next market day. For, beyond chapel- 
going and Sunday-school, there isTittle, 
in the remoter districts, to break the 
dullness of farm life. 

This grey monotony is suggested as the 
explanation of the extraordinary success 
of religious revivals .in Wales. The^ 
have been of fairly regular occurrence, 
and form very interesting features of 
the national history. They provoke 
scenes of emotional excitement which 
seem to non-Welsh observers to be the 
result of ungovernable hysteria. 
Preachers work themselves up into a 
condition of frenzy. Their hearers groan 
and cry aloud. They are now wrapped 
in the beatific vision, now they treinble 


at the thought of hell. They cast self- 
control aside, they abase themselves, 
they promise amendment in their lives. 
Many have been reclaimed permanently 
from habits of drunkenness or loose 
living by the change wrought in them by 
their attendance at revivalist meetings. 

Truth Saorlhoed to Politenett 

On the other hand, these orgies of 
emotional intoxication have led some 
natures to kick over the traces of con- 
vention, even to “ overleap the restraints 
of morality,” as a Welsh writer has put 
it. That consequence of a sudden stirring 
to the depths of imaginative and not 
tcry stable temperaments is, however, 
known elsewhere. 

It is their power of imagination 
which makes the Welsh over-anxious to 
say what they believe will be pleasing. 

For example, if on the mountains you 
ask a native how far it is to some place, 
he will be almost sure to reply that it 
is not far at all, even though he may 
be well aware that you have a very long 
way to go. He thinks you will be 
pleased to hear that it is not far. He 
imagines himself in your place — at the 
moment ; he is not capable of projecting 
his imagination farther and realizing 
what will be your disappointment and 
irritation when you discover that you 
have been misled. 

Timidity in Preoenoe of Strtn|en 

There is often a good deal of nervous- 
ness in their manner towards strangers 
which may have the effect of causing 
them to speak tl!ie thing that is not. 
They have neither the proud bearing of 
the Uighlander, who considers himself 
the equal of any man on earth, nor the 
easy comradeship of the Irish. There is 
apt to be something furtive in their 
demeanour, an almost resentful timidity 
expressed in hurried speech, and eyes 
which do not look you in the face. T^t 
is more noticeable in some districts 
than in others; there are parts of the 
country where you do not find it. 
Very likely it is due to centuries of 
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NATIONAL DRESS THE ONLY WEAR FOR WOMEN AT AN EISTEDDFOD 
Cultivation of a patriotic spint among the people by the encouragement of Welsh bardism» music, and 
general literature, and maintenance of the language and customs of the country ore the objects for 
Hhich Eisteddfodau are held m various parts of the Pnnapality. Thus on feisteddfod offers an 
especial opportunity for the native women to wear thirir distinctive drees 

repression, to the lack of sympathy with by the dear-cut boundaries which mark 

Welsh aspirations and ideals which they oil the regions occupied in Pembroke- 

attnbute to the English, to the feehng shire by the Welsh and those which were 

that they are regarded as foreigners in colonised in the eleventh and twelfth 

their own land because they speak their centuries by Flemings, brought over 

own language and have preserved a from Flanders as mercenaries by 

national type so distinct from that of Norman kings of England and then 

their neighbours But this attitude used to keep in check the troublesome 

towards strangers may also be partly Welsh and Scottish clans, 

accounted for by the Welsh "keeping In seven hundred years there has 
themselves to themselves" so per- been so little intermaniage between 

tinadously. They are, to put it plainly, these elements that thqr have weU- 

too inbred. They are a small race, and defined frontiers to this day. They 

they have aimed at reproducing ex- have each kept to their own language, 

clusively one particular national type, for the Flemings somi learned to speak 

How careful they are to marry within English, which is closely akin to their 

their own racial limits may be illustrated own tongue. They have in all respects 
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WALES : LAND LASSIES IN A COUNTRY LANE 


The quaint Welsh costume still lingers in old-fashioned comers of Wales, and along the 
country lanes close to Llangwm comely young faces, under high black hats, may smilingly 
greet the traveller. 
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remained apart. The " Flemings *' look 
better fed, they wear a more cheer- 
ful and contented expression, they 
have become thoroughly English, they 
are not worried by social and religious 
problems, they are inclined to laugh 
at the Welsh for their clannishness, 
their obstinate sticking to their 
language, their preoccupation with 
abstract ideas. 

Racial Purity and Racial Weakaeas 

This cleavage of races enduring for 
so long a time is not due to any reluc- 
tance of the settlers to mix their blood. 
Elsewhere they have done so. They 
would, we may assume, have b^ome 
Welsh long since if it had not been for 
Welsh exclusiveness. There is nothing 
in the nature of the country to keep 
them apart. The frontiers which 
divide their territories are artificial — 
a small stream in one place serves as 
"an impassable barrier." At other 
points one can drive from a Welsh 
district into an English over a line of 
separation which is not apparent, but 
which is carefully kept up. 

Such determination to maintain racial 
purity has alwajrs resulted in racial weak- 
ness. It is because the English are 
composed of so many different national 
elements that they have made so big a 
noise in the world. It is because the 
French intermarry so seldom with other 
peoples that their vigour has declined. 

Precenrution of the Webb Lcnguufe 

The Weli^ are afraid that if they do 
not take great care of the national type, 
it will be swallowed up. But that has 
not happened to the Scottish national 
type, although the Scots have gone, far 
and wide in their choice of wives. 
When Welshmen go overseas and get 
into a less limited environment, when 
they marry Women of other nationalities, 
thqr do not cease to be Welsh, but 
they broaden out and become more 
enterprising and display talents which 
seldom appear in them at h(»ne. Some 
say this is due to their ceasiiig to speak 

DM 


Welsh, or at any rate to their being 
obliged to speak another language 
besides Welsh, and this brings us to the 
difficult question : Should the attempt 
to keep up the language be abandoned ? 

That form of the problem, however, 
is scarcely fair. Welsh is spoken by. so 
large a proportion of Welsh people in 
everyday life simply because it comes 
easier to them than English. They use 
it as the speech which comes naturallv 
to their lips. 

Tl)e very suggestion that all should 
speak English is liable to be met with 
scornful abuse. Yet any Welshman 
who has anything to write is obliged to 
write it in English if he wants it to be 
read by more than a handful of people. 
Any. Welshman who seeks a wider 
sphere of activity than the village or the 
small town must make English as much 
his tongue as Welsh is. 

Importaoee of the Chapel in Wales 

Whatever language they speak, it is 
beyond doubt that the Welsh will 
remain fond of talking, ready to fall into 
argument on any theme, lovers of 
eloquent speaking, whether from pulpit 
or political platform. Any utterance 
which is composed of the elements in 
which they delight, invective, poetic, 
and especially Biblical illustration, will 
stir them to enthusiasm. This is 
principally because they have been 
trained from their youngest years to 
listen to preaching and to consider that 
the finest preacher is he who can make 
the most successful appeal to their 
quick emotions. 

Much that is admirable and much 
that is regrettable in the Welsh 
character can be traced to the im- 
portance of the chapel in the nation's 
life. No other institution had any- 
thing like the same prominence. In 
singing h}nnns the national genius 
for ’ music found outlet ; none who 
have listened on a still evening in some 
mountaiif district to a group of peasants 
or miners or village folk taldng parts in 
some chorale or sacred song are ever 
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likely to forget the beauty ot the voices a wide audience in modem times is 

or the perfectly harmonious effect Sir Lewis Morris. The reputation of 

produced by their blending. Dafydd ap Gwihm has survived through 

A good many Welsh singers have some five centuries among those who 

made their mark, Mary Davies, Ben are learned in Celtic literature, but has 

Davies, and Ffrangfon Davies among made no wider appeal. At the Eistedd- 

them. They were unrelated, though fods (more correctly Eisteddfodau), which 

they bore the same name. Another are gatherings of “ bards and singers, 

reputation in music has been made by vast quantities of verse are recited, but 

Dr. Walford Davies, and he is occupied these exercises are more useful in 

with a scheme for bringing out more heightening the national spirit than in 

fully Welsh musical taste and ability. as.sisting the birth of literature. 

In versifying the Welsh have fatal Bume-Joncs, the painter, was a 
facility, but they have produced few Welshman, so was H. M. Stanley, the 
poets. The only one who is known to explorer (his real name was Rowlands); 



QORSEDO CIRCLE IN THE RUINS OF ABERYSTWYTH CASTLE 
Many^amatk episodes in the history <A Wales have been enacted on the hill above Aberystwyth, 
on which the Nonnan, Gilbert de Clare, first Earl ol Pembroke, built a mighty fortalloe to overasre 
rebellious Welshmen. The last castle on the site was rased by Iteliameatarian troops in 1649, and 
the chiel demonstraUoos of national spirit now made around its niiiis an whm an Eisteddfod is held 
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FORMAL OFFERING OF THE HORN OF PLENTY TO THE ARCH-DRUID 
Vested with formidable powers and credited with gifts of magic and divination, the Druids ^'cre an 
awe>inspinng hierarchy in ancient BnUin. Revived as representatives of the national sptnt, they 
hgure now only in the peaceful ocrcinonies of the Eisteddfod, whose ritual is attended by much 
symbolism. Here the Arcii'Druid is shown receiving the horn of plenty at an Eisteddfod at Ammanford 


so was John Nash, the architect, who 
designed Regent Street, London; so 
were Sir Richard Owen, the natur^t, 
and Sidney Gikhrist Thomas, the 
inventor of the process which, by 
separating phosphorus from iron, 
revolutionised the manufacture of iron 
and steel. Two Speakers of the House of 
Commons have been natives of Wales. 


Sir George Comewall Lewis had a well* 
deserved fame as a Cabinet Minister of 
a superior stamp in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Lloyd George 
became the hero of his countrymen 
when he fought his way into the front 
rank of politics and took office as the 
first Welsh Prime Minister. In the 
theatrical profession Mrs. Siddons and 
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the Kembles both came from the county 
of Brecon. 

The small number of Welsh names 
on the roll of world-wide fame is to be 
accounted for partly by the inbreeding 
already referred to, partly by the 
absorption in local and especially 
sectarian interests. It is to be noticed 
that while no people support more 
periodicals or appear to be more given 
to reading than the Welsh, they have, 
until lately, given their attention to a 
very small range of subjects. Tins 
fault is being repaired now that the 
colleges which compost* the University 
of Wales put such excellent oppor- 
tunities in the way of young men and 
women. Here the narrowing influence 
of the old-fashioned chapel theology has 
been opposed by the broadening effect 
of education in a fresher atmosphere. 

The smug Puritanism, the hard-and- 
fast dogmas of the past, are slowly 


yielding to the New Spirit. The 
oppressive belief that amusement was 
sinful has almost passed away. There 
still lingers a prejudice against the 
theatre, dating back to the savage 
denunciations of the early Methodists. 
There are still people who hold that 
gloom should mark the aspect of the 
true believer, but they are found 
seldom in the busy haunts of men ; only 
in lonely farm-houses do the old ideas 
maintain their hold unmodified. 

In bringing about this change the 
growth of vast industrial and trading 
communities at Cardiff and Swansea has 
played a prominent part. Elsewhere 
towns are small. They are unimportant 
in their influence on the development 
of the nation. Carnarvon writh its 
castle, Carm^hen with its fine river, 
are the most interesting of them. 
Bangor is picturesquely situated. 
Denbigh, on market day, provides 



RITUALISTIC FLOWERS AT THE QORSEOD SERVICE AT CARNARVON 
Floral offerings are made at an Eisteddfod by the children and young people and aooepted by the 
Arch-Druid. In this, as in the other rites of quaffing from the bom of pImW and touting the sword 
of peace, there is allusion to the ancient ceremonies in which tlw Oniids ofrar^ sacriito and pouted 
libations for a fruitful harvest and used their priestly oOce to avert war 
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PRESENTATION OP THE SWORD OF PEACE AT MOLD EISTEDDFOD 

An Inpmsive •ymboUe inddait in liw oeranonial >t >n Eisteddfod is the presenUtfon to the Aicb> 
Druid of the sheathed sword of peace. This mii^ty weapon is borne before him in the processions, 
enclosed in its scabbard pnd with the point downwards, and during the service in the Gotsedd ciide 
is laid at his foet upon the Druidkal stone on which he stands 

ample testimony to the prosperity of the greatest vigour. In the county uf 
the farmers in the Vale of Clwyd. But Glamorgan is a tract of the richest land 
thqr are little more than market towns, in the Principality. Between the moun- 
any of them. Cardiff and Swansea, tains and the sea stretches a strip of 
the ports throu^ which the famous sloping country wrongly called a vale, 
Welrii steam coal passes, the manu- known also as the Garden of Wales, 
facturing cities which have beccane Here a fertile soil and a mild climate 
populated and prosperous because they make the farmer's task exceptionally 
have coal so near, are the main arteries easy. But it is not agriculture whidfi 
through which the life blood of Welsh puts Glamorgan so far ahead of any 
{nosperity is pumped ; here the other Welsh county in material wealth, 
currents of all the activities sriiich so for behind most of them in natural 
make up national existence flow with beauty. Coalmines and ironworks scar 
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the face of the land and stain the sky University Collie buildings, which are 
with smoke from tall chimfiey stacks, pleasing and dignified themselves and 

Valleys which once charm^ the eye are so placed as to gain from their 

axe d^aced by rows upon rows of mean surroundings, making altogether a 

cottages, cheaply built and of hideous spacious and agreeable effect. Other- 

design. These were put up in a hurry wise, the city is a lamentable emanation 

to house the workers, who flocked to of the get-rich-quick spirit, which must 

the newly opened mines and the newly be held responsible also to some ext'nt 

erected ironworks. The cities grew for something uglier in South Wales than 

rapidly, too, and for a long time without Cardiff — the turbulent unrest among 

any attempt to save them from dis- large sections of the mining population, 

orderly squalor. The chief antagonist of the colliers for 

Now Cardiff, at any rate, has done a many years was David Alfred Thomas, 
good deal to redeem itself from this created Lord Rhondda, whose power- 
reproach by its park, its municipal and ful intellect frequently worsted them. 



BARDIC PROCESSION NEAR THE RUINED CASTLE OF ABERYSTWYTH 
Here the conuicopia, the horn o( plenty, eymboUiina peace and prosperity, is belne home before 
white-robed bards to the Eisteddfod — a ceremony which, to quote the words of its promoters, has 
for Its object : " the diffusion of useful knowledge, the eliciting (d native talent, and the cherishing 
of love of home and honourable fame by the cultivation of poetry, music, and art '* 

PMe, rspfcef fTt%% A^nuy 
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WELSH BARD SINGING PENNILLION WITH THE HARP 
Pennillicn singing is peculiar to Wales, and is an accomplishment difficult to acquire. A pennill 
has been describe as ** part Limerick, part epigram," and is an original topical composition sung 
to the accompaniment of a harpist, H*ho changes the time and introduces variations as he pleases. 
The singer takes up the strain at the second, third, or fourth bar and must end exactly with the music 

but left seeds of sullen enmity behind Many smaller places reap an ample 
that have since borne many crops of harvest, and every year large numbers 

bitter and poisonous fruit. make trips through the mountain dis- 

Next to its coal, the main factor in tricts, staying at such points of vantage 

Welsh prosperity, outside agriculture, as Beddgelert, Bettws-y-Coed, Capel 

is the annual summer flow of visitors Curig, Festiniog. 
to its coast towns and villages. Llan- They go up Snowdon and, if they are 
dudno, Rhyl, Barmouth, Aberystwyth, more adventurously inclined, attempt 

Llanfairfechan attract their thousands the more difficult Cader Idris. They 

of seekers after health and pleasure, take the way through the Lleyn, which 
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leads to Pwllheli and Braich-y-pwll, the sooroe of profit than they are. They 

headland in the Irish Sea, or find in have not, of course, the same majesty 

Anglesea delightful out-of-the-way as the Alps, there are no snow-covercd 

spots and " temperate air enlivened summits to pierce the blue firmament, 

by a benign sun.” Nor is the firmament very often blue in 

If the Welsh had the same talent for North Wales ; that is one of its draw- 
hotel-keeping as the Swiss, they would backs as a holiday place. From the 
make their mountains a much greater Atlantic there come depressions which 



DRUIDICAU SYMBOLISM AT A BARDIC CONGRESS OP WALES 
Clothed in emblemetie robeeof whl^ Umm Welih bards are aMldaf CtMr wagr to the ««««»«» "iwiofi 
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seem to have a qiecial fondness for the 
Welsh mountains. These are too often 
wreathed in mist. Rain is frequent at 
all seasons. Yet this lends a charm to 
the scenery which a lover of beauty 
can appreciate even when he is wet 
through. The fresh greenness of the 
vales, the luxuriance of the under* 
growth and the ferns, the waterfalls 
that are so plentiful, make up in the 
e.stimation of a great many for the 
absence of great heights. 

If you look upward in the Alps, you 
certainly do get a more in.spiring 
prospi‘ct than any that W'ales can off«;r. 
But the foregrounds in the Alps seldom 
boar comparison with those of the 
Lledr and the Llugwy glens, the 
Barmouth E.stuary, the Vale of 
Gwynant, to name only the first which 
come into mind. 

The people have done little enough 
to supplement the gifts of nature. 
Calvinism gripped their hearts and 
imaginations so fiercely that it seemed 
not worth while to make the best of 
this world, seeing that life here would 
soon be over, while the life to come 
was to last eternally. Whether the 
Welsh have always been morbidly 
introspective, whether melancholy lias 
always been preferred to merriment 
among them, no one can determine. 
All that is certainly known is that since 
Puritanism placed its impress upon 
them their sense of beauty has been 
deadened, their joy in the graces and 
the arts of life damped down. 

They are not great lovers of nature. 
Gardens of any charm or character are 
rare in North Wales. It may reasonably 
be doubted whether they would care 
very much for their own scenery if they 
were not convinced that everything 
Welsh must be better than anything 
of its kind to be found elsewhere. 
That is a Celtic failing. The French 
suffer from it, the Highlander still 
cherishes it secretly. The Welsh have 
not yet acquired the Highlander's 
discretion. The Welsh Member of 
Parliament who told the House of 



CROWN FOR THE BARD 

With cravity befitting the responsibility, .1 
voiing Welsh girl brings forw'arcl the rruwii to 
be placed on the head of him who bhall be 
proclaimed the master bard of the Eisteddfod 

Commons that his country was the most 
religious in the world only said what 
cvery’om- thinks in Wales. As with 
religion, so with cvcr>'thing. Not a word 
must be said against anything V elsli. 

It is this lack of perspective which 
makes their politics so narrowly 
nationalist. Here also wc discover one 
reason why so few of thorn have made 
their names in the world. Their self- 
satisfaction springs from several causes - 
their deliberate isolation, their in- 
breeding, their spiritual pride in being 
numbered among tho elect, their habit 
of looking inwards instead of outwards, 
and, periiaps as much responsible as 
any, the foolish attempts made by the 
English monarchy and Churcli over so 
long a period to crush their conscious- 
ness of nationality. 

They have defeated that attempt. 
They have conquered their external 
foes. Now they have to conquer those 
within their own household. Thanks 
to their desire for education this process 
is going on rapidly to-day. 
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Wales 

II. The Story of the Cymfy and Their Country 
By A. D. Innes, M.A. 

Author of History of the British Nation/* etc. 


T he name of Wales applies to that 
section of the island of Great 
Britain which may be defined as 
lying west of an irregular line drawn from 
the estuarv of the Dee on the north to 
the Bristol Channel on thfe south ; or as 
that area within the Britain of the 
Romans which Saxons and Angles never 
succeeded in penetrating for effective 
occupation. 

Its individual history may be said to 
begin when it was severed from “ West 
Wales " (Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall) 
on the touth by the Wessex victory of 
Deorham (577) and from the still Celtic 
Cumbria (between Dee and Solway) by 
the Northumbrian victory of Chester (613). 
Its people called themselves either Cymry 
or Britons ; the name Welsh (foreigners) 
was given to them by the English con- 
querors of the rest of the country. 

We may, however, go back some 
centuries earlier to remark that when the 
Romans were conquering Britain, between 
A.o. 43 and A.D. 84, it was in Wales that 
Caractacus made his last stand, and it 
was the resistance in North Wales which 
gave the opportunity for Boadicea's great 
insurrection in the east. 

We need not here enter upon the 
problems of the formation of the Welsh 
“ race.*' The Celts, Goidelic or B^- 
thpnic, had at that period mingled with 
and dominated the earlier folk who are 
conveniently classihed as ** Iberians ” ; in 
one part of the area the Gael — the j?arliei 
comer — still retained the predominance 
which the Briton had recently wrested from 
him in the other. 

Leffend Merget into History 

Over all, the Roman established his 
supremacy, and to all he gave a tinge, 
but only a tinge, of the Roman culture. 
This tinge was so slight that when the 
Romans withdrew at the beginning of the 
fifth century the old tribal system almost 
immediately reasserted itself, and per- 
petually militated against effective organ- 
ized resistance to the new hordes of 
invaders who had been held off by the 
fleets of the Roman Empire, and who 
flung themselves on the how unguarded 
shores during the second half of the 
century. 

At the end of it llie Britons, swept 
back from the east to the west, made a 


stubborn stand, and for fifty years the 
advance was stayed ; to this period belong 
the legendary British champion, Arthur, 
and the definitely historical Maelgwn, 
who unquestionably united under his 
own supremacy the many chiefs of the 
tribes of Britons who now swamped what 
was left of the Gael^ and made all Wales 
definitely Briton and Christian. 

Last Bid for Celtic Supremacy 

In 576 Wales was cut off from the 
south, and in 013 from the north. Between 
those two dates began the conversion of 
the English to Latin Christianity. But 
a common Christianity did nothing to 
reconcile* the Welshman with the Kngli.sh- 
man, because from the Papal point of view 
the Church in Wales, as in Scotland and 
Ireland, was unorthodox, not to say 
heretical, and the odium theologicum pro- 
moted hostility more than acommon accep- 
tance of fundamentals fostered goodwill. 

In 633 Cadwallon, King of (iwynedd 
(North Wales), Maelgwn s heir, who was 
acknowledged as high-king by the rest 
of the Welsh kings, princes, or chieftains, 
made use of the rivalries of the English 
kings and kingdoms to make a bold bid 
for the recovery of a Celtic supremacy ; 
nor, to that end, did lie scruple to 
ally himself with the fiercely pagan 
Penda of Mercia against the Christian 
kingdom of Northumbria. 

A decisive victory seemed for a year to 
have made him master of the north, but 
his defeat and death in 635 ended the 
brief dream. A few years later his, son 
Cadwaladr was again in arms, as the ally 
or vassal of the same Penda, against 
another Northumbrian king, but the 
Welsh cause received the coup de grace 
when Cadwaladr himself, along with 
Penda, fell at the battle of Winwaed. 

The period from Maelgwn to Cadwaladr 
may be regarded as covering the first 
chapte;* of Welsh history, the era during 
which a Welsh king could still dream of 
leading a united British people to the 
recovery- of a British dominion over the 
whole of what we now call Pmgland. 
After Winwaed the problem for Welsh 
princes was that of preserving the inde- 
pendence of Wales against English domina- 
tion ; and in that problem the most 
cbmplicating factor was the lack of co- 
hesion and unity among the Welsh people. 
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There was no tradition of supreme 
authority attaching to any one royal 
family, though a sort of primacy attached 
to the Gwynedd House of Maelgwn. 
Perhaps the salvation of Wales lay in 
the fact that for another two and a half 
centuries England, too. remained divided 
against itself between rival kingdoms of 
the north, the midlands, and the soijth, 
and finally also the Danish power. Through 
that period the English adversary was the 
midland kingdom of Mercia, the ** King- 
dom of the Marches/’ lying along the 
whole extent of the Welsh border from 
north to south. 

Constant Warfare on the Marches 

Towards the end of the eighth century 
the great Mercian King Offa drew that 
boundary between Wales and his own 
kingdom which can still be traced from 
the Dec to the Taff and is known as 
Offa’s Dyke ; the land between the 
Severn and the Wye, hitherto a debatable 
ground, became definitely English. Offa's 
predecessor had been held at bay by 
Cadwaladr’s grandson Rhodri (it was an 
all but invariable rule that whenever the 
Welsh adopted a national leader it was 
to the King of CJwynedd that they turned), 
but the temporary unity he had given 
fell to pieces again after his death. 

Another Rhodri, “ the Great,” of 
Gwynedd again united the Welsh in the 
ninth century, the main enemy this time 
being the Danes or Northmen, who harried 
all the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland 
impartially. But after this Rhodri, the 
next great figure is that of his grandson 
who ruled in Dyfed (South Wales), Howel 
the Lawgiver, who after Alfred the Great's 
fashion codified the laws and customs of 
the Welsh, which were still emphatically of 
the tribal not the territorial order. 

Effects of the Norman Conquest 

The Welsh princes generally would 
seem to have owned the English successors 
of Alfred as ” father and lord,” but that 
was at best a very shadowy recognition of 
prestige rather than of sovereignty. The 
name of a Llewelyn King of Wales first 
appears as that of the husband of the last 
of the house of Maelgwn, a successful 
prince early in the eleventh century. 

There was another break-up on his 
death, but his son Griffith recovered sway 
in Gwynedd, and would have become a 
formidable menace to the English of the 
rnarches if he had not met more than 
his match in Harold Godwinson, one of 
the rare English captains who campaigncKl 
successfully in Wales. And even against 
Harold, Griffith might have held his own 
if the Welsh themselves had not turned* 


submission to Harold, who, however, soon 
afterwards met his own doom at Hastings. 

Occasional tribute and occasional 
homage to the King of England as father 
and lord ” were, so far, the limits of Welsh 
submission to England, for the English 
found campaigning in Welsh mountains 
unprofitable, and, on the other hand, 
though Welsh princes might raid English 
territory, there had been no national 
challenge of their powerful neighbours 
on the part of a generally disunited Welsh 
people. But the Norman conquest 
brought into the field more dangerous and 
aggressive enemies in the Norman barons 
on whom the Conqueror bestowed lordships 
and earldoms on the Welsh marches. 

Griffith had left no definite successor. 
Wales was once more a collection of 
principalities or chieftainships, of which 
many were in dispute. Roughly speaking, 
Gwynedd meant the north-west, with the 
north from Conway to Dee ; the middle 
west was Ceredigion ; the middle east 
Powys; the south Dyfed (Pembroke), 
Debenbarth (Carmarthen) , Murganwyg 
(Glamorgan), and Gwent. The Norman 
marcher earldoms from north to south 
were Chester, Shrewsbury, Hereford, and 
Gloucester. 

Lordship of the Norman Barons 

From these centres the Norman barons 
extended their own dominions, securing 
their acquisitions by the castles they 
raised, driving their way on the north to 
Rhuddlan and the Conway, in the centre 
to Montgomery, and in the south by 
degrees through Murganwyg anti into 
Dyfed, where they built Pembroke. Before 
the end of the eleventh century they were 
dominant — a military garrison — in more 
than half Wales. Gwynedd maintained 
its independence. 

Rufus made sundry attempts at con- 
quest, but brilliant though he was as a 
soldier, the mountains were too much 
for him. Henry 1. worked by diplomacy, 
which meant largely the combined arts 
of setting his antagonists at odds with 
each other and making promises which 
could be evaded with more or less plausi- 
bility. Still, Gwynedd, Powys, and Deben- 
barth southward preserved a precarious 
indraendence, the heroes of the time being 
Griffith ap Conan of Gwynedd and Griffith 
ap Rhys of Debenbarth. 

The English anarchy under Stephen 
checked the attacks of the* Norman 
marchers from the east and south. The 
old ascendancy of Gwynedd prevailed, 
because it was less open to direct attack 
than cither Powys or Ceredigion and 
Debenbarth, to whom its support was 
necessary. The pressure was renewed 
when Henry II. became kin^ and master 
of England, but the stratefpc conditions 


against him, slain him, and offered 
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defeated him. as they had defeated Rufus, 
when Owen of Gwynedd and Rhys of 
Debenbarth stood together. His cam- 
paigns ended in a stalemate ; in fact, 
the Welshmen rather recovered ground, 
capturing Cardigan in the south and 
Rhuddlan in the north. 

After Owen's death (1172) the hegemony 

E assed for a time to Rh)^. The policy of 
oth may be regarded as the consolidation 
of Wales — at least a Welsh Wales— in 
actual independence which, for the sake 


of peace, recognized a technical overlord 
in the King of England. 

This was the policy bequeathed to 
" the Great " Llewel)m ap Jorwerth, the 
grandson of Owen of Gwynedd. The 
marcher barons of England enjoyed the 
privilege of waging private war, which 
was denied to the rest of the English 
baronage. 

Virtually, Llewelyn's claim was to rule 
over Gw^edd ana as much of the rest 
of Wales as would acknowledge him a.s 
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overlord, by Welsh law, not English law, 
while acting personally as a feudatory 
of the English king, John or Henry III. 
('onsequently, he was in effect an ally of 
the barons of England in their contests 
with those two kings in the first forty 
years of the thirteenth century — except 
when it suited him to ally himself 
with the Crown by reason of his rivalry 
with the marcher barons, among whom 
the Mortimers of Wigmore were becoming 
prominent. 

Welsh Unification Under Llewelyn 

A necessary condition was Welsh unifi- 
cation through the ascendancy of Gwynedd. 
That "[Purpose he was largely successful 
in accomplishing. The Welsh princes, 
at first hostile to any supreme authority, 
presently found that it was orUy under 
Llewelyn’s leadership that they could 
escape subjection to the marchers, with 
whom he alone as a soldier or diplomatist 
was able to cope. 

.Most remarkable of his achievements 
was tlie establishment of a Council of 
Trinces ; the difficulty was to imbue them 
with loyalty to the idea of unity — 
particularism was as rampant Jimong them 
as in the city-states of ancient Hellas, 
and for the time this was overcome 
by the personal ascendancy which his 
character and abilities established. 

Hefore Llewelyn died all Welsh Wales — 
that IS, so much of the country as was 
not dominated by the marchers* castles — 
owned him as overlord, and it included a 
good ileal which at the beginning of his 
career seemed to be passing under the 
marchers' dominion. 

Once more, with his death in, 1240, 
dissensions and rivalries revived ; once 
more, under his grandson Llewelyn, the 
great antagonist of Edward I., there was 
to be a brief restoration of unity with the 
same conception at the back of it — an 
independently governed Welsh Principality 
acknowledging the formal suzerainty of 
the King of England. But that idea" was 
incompatible with Edward I.'s concep- 
tions — as John Baliol was to find in 
Scotland. The Crown was to be actively 
supreme. 

The First Prince of Wales 

Llewelyn had aided Montfort ; Edward 
distrusted him ; he distrusted Edward. 
The manifest distrust on each side inten- 
sified it on the other side. In 1277 Edward 
resolved that Llewelyn must be forced 
decisively to submission, and his campaign 
of that 3’^ear imposed on the Welsh prince 
the treaty of lUiuddlan, which left him 
" Prince of Wales " in name, but in fact 
of Gwynedd only. Everywhere else princes 
and p^ple found themselves at the mercy 


either of marcher lords, or of royal officers. 
In 1282 an insurrection broke out. 
Not Llewelyn himself but his brother 
David had started it, but Llewelyn placed 
himself at its head. Edward was now 
resolved to crush resistance once for all, 
but conquest was still incomplete when 
at the end of the year Llewelyn himself 
was slain in a chance encounter. 

There was no one to take his place, the 
resistance collapsed, and Welsh indepen- 
dence, as the great Llewelyn had con- 
ceived it, was wiped out for ever by the 
Statute of Wal^s or Rhuddlan (1284), 
which made the Principality an appanage 
of the English Crown. Nearly twenty years 
later Edward handed it over to his heir- 
apparent, and that practice has been 
continued down to our own day. 

All that had ever' owned Llewelyn's 
overlordship was included in the new 
Principality, which was reckoned as an 
estate of the king’s. The minor princes 
were ejected W king's officers, the whole 
was divided English fashion into shires 
under the king's sheriffs. New castles, 
masterpieces of military art, garrisoned 
by the king's troops, held the country 
in subjection and became the centres of 
industrial colonies ; it was long before the 
new rule ceased to have the character of 
a military occupation. 

How Union with England Came 

Though English laws were introduced, 
much of the Welsh customary law was 
allowed to survive. The Principality was 
encircled on east and south by the marcher 
lordships. Although at the outset in 
Wales, as in Scotland at the same period, 
not a little brutality was displayed by the 
officers of the new government and the 
English soldiery, the risings which took 
place were qverwhelmed as Wallace was 
overwhelmed, and there was no Bruce to 
time a fortunate insurrection at the 
moment of the great Edward’s death. 

'rhe tyranny of English conquest gave 
place to’ the normal English instinct for 
ordered justice. Welsh archers (as well 
as other light-armed troops), from whom 
the English learnt the military value of 
the longbow, served valiantly at Crecy 
and Poitiers, and the Black Prince 
inspired a personal loyalty. Wales, in 
short, during the fourteenth century, 
became reconciled to tlie loss of her inde- 
pendence, and, in fact, enjoyed a sub- 
stantial increase of material prosperity ; 
and though the system of government was 
imposed from outside, the officers, ap- 
pointed were for the most part Welshmen. 

But the feuds with the marchers 
remained, and it was a feud between Lord 
Grey of Ruthin and his Welsh neighbour 
Owen Glendower, in whose veins ran the 
blood of Maelgwn, that in Henry IV.'s 
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reign lecU the latter to* raise once more the 
standard of Welsh independence, ally 
himself with the Percy revolt, and main- 
tain a struggle which was only slowly and 
painfully subdued. By the end of the 
reign he was only a fugitive outlaw among 
his native hills ; and about the time of 
his death Welsh troops were sharing in 
the glories of Agincourt. 

Then, by a curious turn of fortune, a 
Welsh gentleman, Owen Tudor, became 
tlie husband of Henry V.'s widow, and 
through his son's marriage to Margaret 
Beaufort became the grandfather ol the 
man whom the Lancastrians chose to 
regard as the representative of their 
claims, so that a Welshman founded the 
Tudor Dynasty as Henry VII., and was 
the ancestor of every monarch who has 
since worn the crown of England or of 
Scotland. 

It was not until the reign of Henry VIII., 
henvever, that Wales was actually incor- 
porated with England (1536). Even then 
Wales, like the north of England, had its 
executive vested in the arbitrary " Council 
of Wales " ; both Councils, however, were 
abolished a century later by the Long 
Parliament (1641). 

Welsh loyalty to the Crown never 
failed ; it had become ingrained unde. 


the Welsh dynasty of the Tudors, and it 
was consistently displayed in the civil 
w'ars of the seventeenth century, ('roni- 
well, himself the great-grandson of a 
Welshman, was engaged in suppressing a 
Royalist rising in Wales in 1648, just 
before he marched to rout the Scots army 
of invasion at Preston. But the Welsh 
nationality and the Welsh character 
remained always distinctive and separate. 

I'he Welsh did not become English ; 
the English who settled among them 
became Welsh, and Welsh not English 
continued to be the everyday language 
of the people, though the separate political 
history of Wales closed in the si.xtcenth 
century. 

The earliest surviving fragments of 
written Welsh belong to the period of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, but it was not 
till somewhat later that “ The Four 
Ancient Books of Wales," which may be 
described as the beginnings of Welsh 
literature, made their appearance. Some 
portions of these deal with topical events 
and there is a wealth of elemental poetry 
and powerful prose. 

Wales is still unmistakably distinct from 
England, one — though the smallest — of 
the units of which the United Kingdom 
is composed. 


WALES: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

Forms a peninsula on the west coast of England, 
being bounded on the cast by the English counties 
of Monmouth, Hereford, Shropshire, and Cheshire, 
and on tlie north, south, and west by the Irish 
Sea. Most of Wales is mountainous, except for 
the Vales of Glamorgan and Carmarthen and the 
Pembroke hjwlands. On the north-west coast 
and separated by the Menai Strait is the island 
of Anglesey. 

The main rivers are the Dee, about 70 miles 
long and falling 530 feet during its course from 
Lake Bala to its mouth near Chester ; tiie Conway ; 
the Teifi and Dovey, flowing to Cardigan Bay, 
and the Severn, Wye, and Usk, rising near 
Plynlymmon. Total area, comprising twelve 
counties, about 7,468 square miles ; estimated 
population 2,207,000. 

Government 

For purposes of government Whales is associated 
with England and is subject in local administration 
to similar conditions, with the exception that there 
are separate organizations to deal with health, 
education, etc. ■* 

Commerce and Industries 

Commercial and industrial activity is located 
chiefly in South Wales and the district round 
Wrexham. The great shipping industry of 
Cardiff and Swansea, and the South Wales coal- 
fields, one of the world's largest deposits of 
anthracite, are the chief sources of wealth. In 
addition there are many works * dealing with 
galvanizing, patent fuel, tinplate, steel, weldless 
tubes, spelter, and oil refining. There is also an 
important output of coke and the coal-tar by- 
prraucts which include pitch, tar, sulphate of 
ammonia, naphtha, anthracene and creosote oils, 
sulphuric acid, and naphthalene salts. Slate 
quarrying is extensive in North Wales. 


One of the principal imports is timber, used 
largely for pit-props and other roal-mining 
purposes. Imports of timber in 1922 were valued 
at £2,313,262 and of iron ore for same year 
aggregated 825,847 tons. Total imports into 
S^uth Wales ports for 1922 aggregated 2,779,630 
tons, and exports of coal and coke 28,258,225 tons. 

Communications 

Under the Railways Act 1921 the important 
docks at Cardiff, Barry, Port Talbot, and Penarth 
and the railway companies associated with them 
were incorporated with the Great Western Railway. 

Religion and Education 

The Church in Wales and Monmouthshire was 
disestablished in 1920 under the Welsh Church 
Acts of 1914 and 1910, and Wales was created a 
separate Archbishopric. The property formerly 
in the hands of the Church in Wales together 
with £1,000,000 subscribed by Parliament were 
to be distributed, by a body known as the Welsh 
Commissioners, among parties representing the 
Church, and also to the University of Wales and 
to certain other authorities. The province of 
Wales contains five dioceses, Monmouth, Llaiidaff, 
Bangor, SU Asaph, and St. Davids. Baptists, 
Wesleyans, and Congregationalists form a large 
part of the population. The University of Wales, 
dating from 1903, comprises colleges at Cardiff, 
Bangor, Aberystwyth, and Swansea, and affiliated 
theological colleges at Bala, Aberystwyth, Car- 
marthen, Cardiff, Brecon, and Bangor. 

Chief Towns 

Cardiff (estimated population 200,00^, Swansea 

(157.000) , Merthyr Tydfil (80,000), Pontypridd 

(47.000) , Barry (33.000), Wrexham (19.000), Pem- 
broke (15,000), Bangor (iz.ooo), Carmarthen 
(zo,ooo), Carnarvon (9.000), Aberystwyth (8,000), 
Abergavenny (8,000). 
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THE NATIONAL SPIRIT 

in The Modern World 

By J, A, /?. MARRIOTT, MA., M.P, 

Autfior of **Tho RomaUng of Modem Europe (1789*1873)," "The European Commonwealth," etc. 

This penetrating and iUuntinating essay fty Mr. J. A. R. Marriott is complementary 
to those contributed to our first volume by Sir Arthur Keith and Mr. Romaine Paterson. 
The one gave an outline of racial origins and explained how man emerged from the 
horde at the call of the tribal spirit ; the other showed how the successive industrial 
agglomerations of mankind that constituted the great States of the oHcient world flourished 
and decaved under the pressure of conflict and cooperation. In the accompanying 
chapter Mr. Marriott completes the survey by analysing the spirit of nationality, the 
most' potent and the most elusive of the forces that have moulded our modern polity 


T he Nation-State is the typical 
political product of the modem 
world. To the ancient world, 
Nations were by no means unknown ; 
nor were States. But the State rarely 
corresponded with the Nation. The 
characteristic political entity was some- 
thing either much larger or much 
smaller than the typical modern State ; 
either an empire or a city ; the City- 
States of Hellas, for e.xamplc ; the 
Empires of Assyria, Macedon, or Rome. 
The idea that a State should be, even 
roughly, coextensive and coincident 
with a Nation did not enter the political 
consciousness of mankind until towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
Some authorities would date the new 
conception specifically from the annihi- 
lation of Poland. The partition of 
Poland among its three powerful neigh- 
bours wiped out a State which had 
filled an imposing place in the European 
polity ; it served to revivify a nation. 
That nation has now achieved its am- 
bition in a resuscitated Poland. 

Elusive Nature of Nationality 

Among the forces which have gone 
to the moulding of our modern polity, 
that of nationality is certainly the most 
elusive. It has almost defied definition. 
Vico defined a nationality as “ a natural 
society of men who by unity of territory, 
of origin, of custom, and of language, are 
drawn into a community of life and of 
social conscience.** Is “ unity of terri- 
tory ** essential to the idea of nationality ? 
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Or even " community of life ** ? If 
so, we must deny specific nationality 
to the Jews in dispersion or to the 
Poles after the partition of their State. 
Is identity of language essential, or of 
religion ? If so, we must deny the 
existence of a Swiss nationality, for 
the " Swiss ” embrace two, if not three, 
creeds, and speak three, if not four, 
distinct languages. And what of the 
" Americans ’* ? 

Nationality a Collective Contcience 

Plainly, we shall involve ourselves 
in difficulties if we lay over-much 
emphasis either on religion or on lan- 
guage as essential elements. Yet in 
the absence of these it would seem 
difficult to preserve nationality when 
it is divorced from statehood. Swiss 
nationality and American nationality 
are respectively the resultant of the 
evolution of a Swiss State and of an 
American State. In other cases the 
State may be a resultant of the idea of 
common nationality. The Triune King- 
dom, commonly designated Yugo-Slavia, 
and the new Poland are apposite 
illustrations of the latter process. We 
seem, therefore, to be almost driven 
by exclusions and inclusions to accept- 
ance of the definition proposed by 
Professor Henri Hauser of Dijon ; 

" Nationality is a matter of collecilive 
conscience, of collective will to live. . . 
Race, religion, language, all these ele- 
ments either are or are not factors in 
nationality according to whether they 
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do or do not enter into the collective 
conscience by virtue thereof.” (" The 
Principle of Nationalities,” page 7 .) 

A ” collective conscience.” But the 
doubt obtrudes itself whether sudi a 
conscience could have been generated 
without a sentimental or traditional 
attachment to a territorial home. Jewish 
nationaUty has been sustained during 
two thousand years of exile, mainly, 
no doubt, by devotion to a particular 
creed, by wonderful persistency of 
blood, but not least by collective 
affection for the common home of the 
race : ” When I forget thee, 0 Jeru- 
salem.” But for Zionism the modem 
Palestine would never have been called 
into being by the Paris Conference. 
Similarly the Poles in dispersion have 
drawn their ihspiration from the fact 
that many of their brethren have lived 
on, though under alien rule, on the 
plains of the Vistula. 

Profenor Zlmmern’t Defiaitloa 

Professor Zimmem, then, would seem 
to get near to the heart of the matter 
when he writes : ” Nationality is more 
than a creed or a doctrine, or a code of 
conduct, it is an instinctive attachment ; 
it recalls an atmosphere of precious 
memories, of vanished parents and 
friends, of old customs, of reverence, of 
home, and a sense of the brief span of 
human life as a link between immemorial 
generations spreading backwards and 
forwards. . , It implies a particular 
kind of corporate self-consciousness, 
peculiarly intimate, yet invested at the 
same time with a peculiar dignity. . . 
and it implies, secondly, a country, an 
actual strip oi land associated with the 
nationality, a territorial centre where 
the flame of nationality is kept alight 
at the hearth fire of home.” (“ Nation- 
ality and Government,” pages 78 , 84 ,) 

Beiinoinit of tho Suteo Syatom 

Yet if the idea of nationality be 
elusive, it is plainly amrmg the most 
potent of the formative forces of to-day. 
For the evolution of the modem States 


system we must, however, go farther 
back than the genesis of the idea of 
nationality. Among the great States 
of the modem world England was three 
hundred years ahead of the rest in the 
realization of its unity and identity. 
The sense of nationality in England 
was due, however, to causes, geographical 
and political, which were unique in their 
operation. Hardly was there a king 
of the English before he put forward a 
claim to be ” alterius orbis Imperator ” 
—outside the jurisdiction of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and, indeed, of the 
Roman Papacy. Continental Europe 
was, during the thousand years which 
intervened between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the dismption of 
Christendom, a quasi-unity dominated 
in theory by the conjoint authority of 
pope and emperor, and, in fact, unified by 
common subjection in ecclesiastical 
affairs to the Roman Primacy, by common 
acceptance in the dvil sphere of Roman 
law, and by an all-pervading and all- 
powerful social sjrstem which provided 
at once a system of land tenure, a nexus 
for society and a method of government. 
The Empire, the Papacy, and the feudal 
system dominated the life of the Middle 
Ages-, and so long as that domination 
persisted there was no room for the 
idea of natimiality, nor could the modem 
States system emerge. 

Bvolutioa of tbo Nation-Stite 

The intellectual, political, geographi- 
cal and ecclesiastic^ upheaval wlfich 
is compendiously described as ” The 
Renaissance and the Reformation,” 
opened the door to the emergence of 
national Churches and the evolution of 
the Nation-State. Hungary, Poland, 
and Bohemia had long enjoyejl the 
dignity of statehood. Ammig Ae great 
States of Western Europe, France was 
(after England) the tet to adiieve 
unity and self-consdoos identity. The 
remarkable astutmess of a long suc- 
cession of kings of the Capet and Valois 
dynasties ; the absorption by conquest 
or marriage of the great feu^ duchies 
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and -counties ; frontiers well defined on 
two sides though highly debatable on a 
third; an administrative system ever 
increasing in efficiency as it increased in 
centralisation ; the Hundred Years War 
against the Angevin kings of England 
and the dukes of Burgundy — all these 
played their part in the m^ing of 
modem France, and by the end of the 
fifteenth century France had arrived. 

Spain reached a sintilar stage of 
national evolution early in the sixteenth 
century. The secular crusade against 
the Saracens was the central fact in 
the making of Spain, but King Charles 
I., otherwise known as the Emperor 
Charles V., was the first Spanish 
sovereign to rule over a united Spain. 
The bitter contest between Spain and 
the provinces of the Low Countries 
gave to the seven northern provinces 
sufficient cohesion and self-consciousness 
to entitle them to be regarded as a 
Nation-State from the end of the 
sixteenth century onwards, albeit a 
State of a federal rather than a unitary 
type. Differences of creed between 
the Dutch and their former rulers at 
once fortified them during the stmggle 
for independence and accentuated the 
sense of unity when independence was 
at last achieved. 

Buropeca Politioi and Antaloalnat 

Ecclesiastical antagonisms contributed 
onceimore to the many dismptive forces 
which during the Thirty Years War 
{1618-48) dissipated whatever of unity 
^rmany had derived from the coinci- 
dence of the German kingship and the 
Holy Roman Empire. From the chaos 
there emerged more than one powerful 
State. First " Austria,” conglomerate in 
itself and dynastically connected with 
the Czech Kingdom of Bohemia and the 
Magyar Kingdom of Hungary; then 
Prusaa ; but neither could be described 
with accura^ as a Nation-State ; still 
less could the lesser German States, 
such as Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, Wiirt- 
temberg, or the Palatinate, though all 
were virtually independent sovereignties. 


Portugal had meanwhile (1640) re- 
gained its independence, and thence- 
forth must be counted as a Nation- 
State, while the dissolution of the 
Union of Calmar (1523) permitted 
Sweden to take its place as an in- 
dependent " Power,” and for a brief 
period (roughly 1600-1721) to play a 
conspicuous and influential part in 
European politics. Thanks, indeed, 
partly to the vigour of her kings and 
the skill and discipline of her soldiers, 
in part to the friendship which so long 
subsisted between Stockholm and Paris, 
Sweden occupied in the European 
polity a place far more than com- 
mensurate with her permanent strength 
and resources. 

Growth of Powers in Modern Times 

The rapid rise of the Hohenzollem 
power in Prussia and North Germany, 
still more the irruption of Russia into 
European politics at the close of the 
seventeenth century, brought to an 
end the brief ascendancy of Sweden. 
Russia, though loosely compacted, took 
her placfe as a Nation-State in the first 
years of the eighteenth century, and 
before the century closed the American 
continent had brought to the birth 
the first of the Nation-States in the New 
World. 

How far had the idea of nationality 
contributed to the establishment of 
these Powers of the modern world ? 
The instinctive, avoidance of the word 
” nations," the substitution of the term 
” Powers ” would seem to suggest a 
partial answer to the question. 

Monarchical Factor In State Making 

The motive force which was on every 
side operating to produce a new States 
system, which found its manifestation 
in the creation of strong, compact, homo- 
geneous kingdoms, was primarily dy- 
nastic, or at least monarchical. France 
was made by a succession of great kings 
and great ministers, the apotheosis of 
the absolute monarchy being reached 
in the brilliant period which culminated 
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in the reign of " Le Roi Soleil ” (Louis 
XIV.). By the end of the seventeenth 
century France was, however, indis- 
putably a Nation-State. Richelieu had 
completed the work of political unifica- 
tion, Colbert had made her one com- 
mercially and economically, yet the 
social fissures were still deep. Not until 
the Revolution did France become a 
social unity. In two ways Richelieu 
left his work incomplete. The destruc- 
tion of political feudalism served only 
to accentuate the social cleavage be- 
tween class and class. Nor did he 
achieve his ambition in regard to the 
rectification of the frontiers of France. 

Bxpanuoa of the Rinidom of Prance 

According to his political testament his 
aim was to identify modem France with 
ancient Gaul. His intervention in the 
Thirty Years War wrung from the 
Empire a formal acknowledgment of 
the cession of the three Lorraine bishop- 
rics, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, annexed 
in 1552, and, in addition, the greater 
part of the province of Alsace. For the 
first time modem France touched the 
Rhine. The acquisition of Franche 
Comt 4 in 1674 rendered stiU more 
isolated the remaining portions of 
Lorraine, but these did not actually 
fall into France until 1766. Meanwhile, 
Henri IV. had brought to the Crown of 
France the Kingdom of B 4 am, or the 
northern half of Navarre, and Louis 
XIV. finally rotmded off the Pyrenean 
frontier by the acquisition of Roussillon 
and Cerdagne in 1659. 

Reeull of Territoriel Aeqaidtiooe 

By a curious l^;al subterfuge — ^the 
Chambre des Reunions — Strasburg was 
assigned to France in 1683. Later in 
the same reign the north-eastern frontier 
was immensely strengthened by the 
acquisition of Western Flanders, and 
of a number of strong fortresses like 
Lille, Cambrai, and Valenciennes, which 
virtually gave France the command of 
Artois and Hainault Louis XIV never 


dreamt of invoking the principle of 
nationality to cover these territorial 
acquisitions. The motive was frankly 
strategical, to render France secure 
against attack by her neighbours; to 
give France a military advantage should 
she desire to take the offensive. Of the 
doctrine of " nationality ** there is not a 
hint ; yet the fact remains that before 
the process of territorial unification 
began the French were not a nation ; 
when it vras complete they unquestion- 
ably were. Bretons and Burgundians, 
Normans, Angevins and Acquitainians 
alike acknowledged themselves to be 
** Frenchmen,” and found satisfaction 
and pride not merely in common citizen- 
ship but in common nationality. 

We pass from modem France to 
modem Spain. The two outstanding 
characteristics of the Spaniard — ^his 
intense nationalism and his persistent 
provincialism — are both attributable to 
his prolonged contest with the Moors. 

Natiomlitm Forged by Petriotiam 

No people in the world have developed 
a deeper sense of national individuality 
than the Spanish, yet between province 
and province — ^notably between Castile, 
Aragon, and Catalonia — there are differ- 
ences of tradition and outlook which 
political unification has not availed to 
eradicate. Probably nothing less than 
a secular crusade against an intruding 
enemy, alien in race and alien in creed, 
would have sufficed to weld Catalans 
and Castilians, Aragonese and Anda- 
lusians into a united nation. 

Dutch nationalism is the product of 
a struggle not less fierce than that in 
which Spani^ nationalism was con- 
ceived — on the one hand a prolonged 
contest waged with the elemental forces 
of nature; on the other a brief, but 
terrible struggle against the tyranny, 
cccleaastical, economic, administrative, 
and political, of the Spani^ rulers of the 
Netherlands. 

Dutch nationalism was fot]^ in the 
furnace of persecution; it has been 
sustained by the necessity for ceaseless 
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neighbours, and against the constantly 
threatened depredation? of the sea. 

The people who achieved so splendidly 
their own liberty showed themselves 
curiously inept in dealing, at a ciit^ 
juncture, with neighbours who might, 
by tactful handling, have been con- 
verted into fellow-citizens. 

The idea of creating a substantial 
buffer state between France and Ger- 
many has commended itself for centuries 
to the diplomatists of Europe. In the 
fifteenth century it seemed not unlikely 
that under the Duchy of Burgundy it 
might prove effective. It was not to be. 
In the early nineteenth century, after 
Napoleon had demonstrated afresh the 
traditional anxiety of France to extend 
her eastern frontier to the Rhine, the 
diplomatists at Vienna attempted to 
achieve the same purpose by uniting 
the southern provinces of the Low 
Countries with the northern : the 
“Austrian’' (formerly the “Spanish”) 
Netherlands vrith those portions of the 
same low-German lands which, since 
the end of the sixteenth century, had 
been distinctively known as the United 
Provinces. 

Bel?iuni's Soul Born of Suiferiol 

The project was initiated by Lord 
Castlereagh, who in this was true to the 
secular traditions of British policy. 
He attempted by the union of Holland 
and Belgium to erect a stout barrier 
against the aggressions either of French 
or Germans. But the Dutch played 
their cards badly. The Belgians were 
bitterly offended by the tactlessness and 
greed of their Dutch sovereign, and the 
union lasted no more than fifteen years 
(1815-30). With the successful asser- 
tion of Belgian independence, yet 
another Nation-State took its place 
in the European polity. 

Hardly, however, can the inde- 
pendence of Belgium be hailed as a 
triumph for the principle of nationality. 
Between the Flemings and Walloons 
there is racially less in common than 


between those peoples and the French 
and the Germans respectively. Yet 
common citizenship in the Belgian 
State has developed among the people 
of both races a sense of a common 
Belgian nationality. The brutality of 
the German conquest (1914) quickened 
and accentuated a process which other- 
wise might have tarried. Nationality 
matures rapidly under the heel of an 
alien and oppressive ruler. In the 
discipline of suffering, Belgium found 
her soul. 

Autoenic)r vertus Democracir 

Among the phenomena of European 
history and politics there is none more 
curious than the prolonged existence 
of the “ ramshackle empire ” of the 
Hapsburgs and the survival of Switzer- 
land. Between the two political forma- 
tions there is at once an obvious contrast 
and a striking parallelism. The one 
stood as a symbol of autocracy ; the 
other is hailed as the purest extant 
product of unadulterated democracy ; 
the one represents the triumph of 
personal rule, and the fruit of “ personal 
union ” ; the other is a confederacy of 
free peoples, a union of self-governing 
and jealously independent communities. 
Not less striking is the parallelism. Both 
have fulfilled a definite political purpose, 
yet both are defiant of every canon of 
political science. If the Hapsburg em- 
peror ruled over peoples of diverse 
races — Germans, Czechs, Poles, Mag- 
yars, Rumanians, Italians, and Southern 
Slavs — the Swiss Confederation em- 
braces with impartiality Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Italians. But an out- 
standing difference remains to be noted. 

Ramahaekle Empire of the HapsburSa 

The prolonged and, on the whole, 
adroit regime of the Hapsburgs did 
nothing to promote even a pseudo- 
nationality among the various peoples 
included in their conglomerate empire. 
Th^ all remained to the end as distinct 
as on the day when they severally 
passed under the rule of the Hapsburgs. 
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The Swiss Confederation is equally 
defiant of the community of race and 
of language, and even more defiant of 
community of creed ; yet the Swiss 
are undeniably a nation ; the subjects 
of the Hapsburg empire never were. 

Debt of the Nations to Napoleon 

The fact emerges, 'then, that the 
force to which so much . potency is 
attributed by modern philosophers 
played an insignificant part in moulding 
the fortunes of the European States. 
Thus far, however, we have not crossed 
— save to indicate the genesis of Belgium 
— the watershed of modem history. 
The twenty-six years which elapsed 
between the outbreak of the French 
Revolution and the final overthrow of 
Napoleon mark a distinct dividing line 
between two historical epochs. The 
French Revolution proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of liberty. Napoleon, his ag- 
gressive enterprises, his conquests, his 
occupations, his administration, and 
his codes gave an unparalleled impulse 
to the development of the idea of 
nationality. 

Modem Germany, modem Italy, the 
new Kingdom of the Southern Slavs 
owe to Napoleon an immeasurable debt. 
Even the Swiss Confederation owes 
him something. The French Directory 
had attempted to impose upon Switzer- 
land a Unitarian form of government 
wholly alien to her traditions — the 
Helvetic Republic One and Indivisible. 

Promotion of the Seme of Unity 

The Swiss made it quickly and abun- 
dantly clear that despite some tendencies 
towards national unity they repudiated 
the idea of uniformity ; Napoleon re- 
cognized the fact, and in 1803 he gave 
them a new Constitution embodied in 
the Act of Mediation. That Act, though 
replaced in 1815 by the Federal Pact, 
marked a distinct step towards national 
unity in Switzerland. The degree of 
progress attained during the ten years 
when Switzerland was to all intents 


and purposes a tributary of the Napo- 
leonic Empire, may be measured by 
comparing the Federal Constitution of 
1848 with the loose Confederation of 
Cantons which alone existed down to 1798. 

Yugo-Slavia, too, owes a considerable 
debt to Napoleon. His occupation of 
the Illyrian provinces was due, of course, 
to motives far removed from any desire 
to stimulate national self-consciousness. 
But the introduction of the French 
codes, the regularisation of administra- 
tion, the construction of roads, the 
establishment of schools — all this tended, 
however undesignedly, to promote 
among kindred peoples a sense of com- 
munity,! if not of nationality. 

More conspicuous illustrations of the 
same f^sndency are to be found in 
Germany ahd Italy. In 1789, Germany 
contained no fewer than three hundred 
and sixty separate States each claiming 
quasi-sovereign rights and united only 
by the loosest possible tie of common 
allegiance to the shadowy survival still 
known as the Holy Roman Empire. 

Ditintefration and Rediatribution 

Among none of these was there any 
real sense of national cohesion or unity. 
There were States powerful and petty 
in Germany, but " Germany ” did not 
exist. The revolutionary wars ac- 
centuated the disintegration. The 
armies of the. French Republic received 
a cordial welcome in the Rhine bishop-, 
rics, and in other western provinces ; 
nor was there any protest when Prussia 
came to terms with France at Basel 
(1795), or when, two years later, Austria 
followed suit at Campo Formio. Both 
treaties involved the cession of German 
territory to France, both betrayed 
complete callousness on the part of the 
two leading German Powers as to the 
fate of the Empire as a whole. Austria 
and Prussia were alike intent only on 
the promotion of their own dynastic 
and territorial interests. The lesser 
princes of the Empire were not less 
selfish in their particularism, not more 
lacking in patriotic than the greater. 
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Napoleon and Moreau brought Austria 
once more to her knees at Marengo and 
Hohenlinden respectively, x8oo; and 
by the Treaty of Lundville (i8ox) 
Austria confirmed the cession of the 
Rhineland to France. There then ensued 
a ludicrous and humiliating rush of 
German princelings to Paris, where, in 
order to secure the largest possible 
slice of the booty, each for each, all 
paid assiduous court to Talle}rrand 
and his minions. 

Napoleon's principles of redistribution 
were few and simple — to penalise 
Austria; to cajole Prussia; and, by 
enlarging and consolidating the terri- 
tories of the secondary States, to bind 
them by ties of interest and gratitude 
more closely to France. Under the 
Act of Mediatisation, the States were 
reduced from three hundred and sixty 
to less than half that number. Of the 
fifty-one Imperial cities only six were 
permitted to survive. The old Circles 
of the Empire disappeared and all the 
ecclesiastical States, except one, were 
suppressed. Prussia got a large share 
of the spoils; so did Bavaria, Baden, 
Wiirttemberg and Hesse-Kassel. 

SoTerei^Bty of the German Prinoee 

The Act of Mediatisation marked 
only a stage in Napoleon’s journey. 
Austria was not yet completely crushed, 
the Holy Roman Empire still survived. 
Before Napoleon gave the final push 
to the tottering ruin, he prudently laid 
the foundations of the new edifice. In 
the autumn of X805 he concluded treaties 
with the client States— Bavaria, Baden, 
and Wiirt temburg— by which they agreed 
to furnish, in the forthcoming campaign, 
contingents to the army of France. 
The Treaty of Pressbuig (January x, 
1806) provided that the German princes 
should enjoy " complete and imdivided 
sovereignty over their own States,” and 
thus were finally shattered the last links 
which bound the princes to the old 
Empire. On July X7, x8o6, the Treaty 
of the Confederation of the Rhine was 
signed in Paris. Charles of Dalbetg, 


Archbishop of Regensburg (Ratisbon) 
and Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, 
the Kings of Bavaria and Wfirttemberg, 
the Elector of Baden, the Duke of Berg 
and the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
together with nine minor princes, de- 
finitely renounced their aU^;iance to 
the Empire, accepted the protection of 
Napoleon and pledged themselves to 
support him with arms. 

End of the Holy Romen Empire 

On August X Napoleon— ' the new 
Charlemagne ” and ia verity Emperor 
of the West — announced that he no 
longer recognized the existence of the 
” Germanic Confederation,” and on 
August 6 the Emperor Francis, who 
two years earlier had assumed the 
entirely new title of Emperor of Austria, 
renounced the title of Holy Roman 
Emperor. Thus, after an existence of 
just one thousand years, that hoary 
anachronism came to an end. But for 
Napoleon it might still be cumbering 
the earth. 

The birth of the new German State, 
perhaps the most conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the working of the national 
spirit in the modem world, was rendered 
possible only by the destruction of that 
Roman Empire which had for centuries 
strangled the incipient national life of 
Germany and had arrested the evolution 
of a Nation-State. 

Collidind Poreea Spread Confusion 

Events now moved rapidly. The 
annihilation of the Prussian power at 
Jena ; her humiliation and dismember- 
ment at Tilsit ; the remaking of Prussia 
by Stein and Hardenberg, Schamhorst 
and Humboldt ; Napoleon’s call to the 
Poles and the setting up of the Duchy 
of Warsaw; the attack upon Spain 
and the consequent reaction against the 
tyranny of Napoleon on nationalist lines ; 
the addresses of Fichte to the German 
nation and their response in the War of 
Liberation ; the overthrow of Napoleon’s 
military power in the mighty battles of 
x8x3-x 4— these things seemed to presage 
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the early triumph of Nationalism in 
Germany. The hopes of the patriots 
were doomed to disappointment at 
Vienna, but they were triumphantly 
realized in 1870. 

Napoleonic Reforma Sweep Italy 

The policy of Napoleon in Italy was 
parallel to a great extent with his 
policy in Germany. To Italy, as to 
Germany, he went at once as conqueror 
and as liberator. Italy at the close of 
the eighteenth century was even more 
devoid of the national spirit than 
Germany. Consisting of some fifteen 
separate States, dominated by the 
Hapsburgs in the north, by the Papacy 
and its “ Legations ” in the centre, by 
the Spanish Bourbons in Naples and 
Sicily, Italy had since the sixteenth 
century been little more than the cockpit 
of Europe. Deprived of civic inde- 
pendence, ignorant alike of political and 
social life, her people lay for. the most 
part under alien rule — ^hopeless, emotion- 
less and benumbed. Napoleon aroused 
them from their apathy. He reduced 
the political divisions of the country 
from fifteen to three ; he introduced 
the Code Napoleon and unified the 
administration ; he expelled the Jesuits 
and initiated educational reforms; he 
built bridges and made roads ; above 
all, he taught the Italians to fight, and 
to light not as Venetians, Lombards, 
or Neapolitans^ but as Italians. 

Buropean Reaction and Unreat 

In Italy, as in Germany, the diplo- 
matists at Vienna attempted to wipe 
out all traces of Napoleon’s work and 
to set back the hands of the political 
clock. It could not be done. There 
was indeed a temporary reaction to- 
wards separatism and autocracy. Dy- 
nastic influences were in. the ascendant 
at Vienna ; the principle of legitimacy 
enjoyed a temporary triumph ; the idea 
of nationality was ignored. The reac- 
tion, however, was not of long duration. 
Within a very few years there were 
on every hand manifestations of 


impatience with the policy of ^ple 
restoration and the naked reassertion 
of the principle of legitimacy. 

In 1830 France gave the signal for a 
revolutionary outburst which, in one 
form or another, vras reproduced in 
almost every country of continental 
Europe. But these movements, though 
they achieved something for constitu- 
tional liberty, did little to promote, 
except, perhaps, in Belgium, the prin- 
ciple of nationality. Far otherwise 
was it with the revolutions of 1848. In 
most countries, if not in all, a demand 
was put forward for an extension of 
popular liberties, but the predominant 
motive was unquestionably national. 
It was the alien character of Austrian 
rule which inspired Italians and Magyars 
and Czechs to raise the flag of insurrec- 
tion against the Hapsburgs. It was a 
desire for national unity which brought 
to Frankfort representatives of every 
State in Germany, and led them to offer 
an Imperial Crown to Frederick William 
IV. of Prussia. The offer was declined. 

Bitmarek and Prusaian Supremacy 

The Hohenzollem sovereign was so 
distrustful of the democratic temper of 
the Frankfort parliament as to postpone 
the realization of German unity. More- 
over, he did not want to see Prussia 
merged in Germany. Ten years of 
reaction follpwed upon his refusal. 
Then Bismarck got his chance. He 
mistrusted parliamentary methods at 
least as much as Frederick William 
IV. ; he believed that Germany must 
be welded together not by “ parch- 
ments, votes, and speeches,” but by 
blood and iron ; above all, he was 
resolved that Prussia should not be 
merged in Germany, but that, on the 
contrary, Germany should be absorbed 
by Prussia. 

The first step was to excludp the 
Hapsburgs with their conglomerate 
Empire from the Germanic body. The 
disputes about Schleswig-Holstein and 
the ensuing war with Denmark enabled 
him to fix a quarrel upon Austria which 
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led to the Seven Weeks War, to the 
Prussian victory at Sadowa, to the 
exduaon of Austria from Germany, 
and to the break-up of the Bund which 
ever since 1815 had been powerless for 
eveiything but mischief. The dissolu- 
tion of the Bund was followed by the 
formation (1867) of a North German 
Confederation under the presidency of 
the King of Prussia. Only the States 
north of the Main were originally 
members of the new Confederation, 
which was far more closely knit — more 
genuinely federal in character — than 
the old, but provision was made for the 
admission of the .southern States,* if 
and when they should desire it. 

Batabliihinent of the Gernan Empire 

How long they might have held aloof 
from union with North Germany it is 
impossible to say, had not Napoleon III. 
played straight into Bismarck’s hands. 
The ineptitude of his diplomacy after 
1867 not only broke the traditional tie 
between France, particularly Bona- 
partist France, and the South German 
States, but, in 1870, flung them into the 
arms of Prussia. When France was 
manoeuvred by Bismarck into a declara- 
tion of war upon Prussia the Hohen- 
zollems found themselves, for the first 
time, at the head of a united Germany. 
After the crushing defeat of the French 
armies and the humiliating surrender 
at Sedan, Bismarck had little difficulty 
in converting thb North German Con- 
federation of 1867 into the Germanic 
Empire of 1871, an Empire which 
included every State of the Fatherland 
save only the German part of Austria. 

If the unification of Germany affords 
the most imposing manifestation of the 
national spirit, the unification of Italy 
is the most romantic. Nothing did .so 
muth as the success of that movement 
to give popularity to the doctrine of 
the rights of nationalities. Many factors 
contributed to that success : the ad- 
ministrative uniformity of the Napo- 
leonic regime, the pure-hearted enthusi- 
asm of Mazzini, the high statesmanship 


and brilliant diplomacy of Cavour, the 
steadfastness of the House of Savoy, the 
romantic knight-errantry of Garibaldi. 

Pranoe Furthers the Itelieii Ceuee 

Nor was the cause of Italy unfavoured 
by external circumstances : the out- 
break of the Crimean War, the inter- 
vention of Sardinia on the side of the 
allies, an intervention apparently for- 
tuitous, but in reality inspired by high 
and far-sighted statesmanship, and the 
opportunity thus given to and seized 
by Cavour to put the whole Italian case 
before the diplomatists assembled at 
Paris. At Paris Cavour met Napoleon 
III., and of that meeting the pact of 
PlombUres was the result. Napoleon 
had a real apprehension of the principle 
of nationality, and his sympathy for 
the Italian cause was, perhaps, as 
nearly genuine and altruistic as any of 
the emotions which stirred that complex 
personality. The intervention of France 
in the Austro-Sardinian War of 1859 
was of incomparable service to Italy 
at a most critical juncture of her history. 
Hardly less important to Italy, though 
wholly self-regarding, was the diplomacy 
of Bismarck. His anxiety to isolate 
Austria induced him to offer Venctia 
to Victor Emmanuel, and Austria was 
compelled by Sadowa to give it up. 

Mazztni Sows the Seed of Unity 

The actual stages on the road towards 
unity may be rapidly indicated. The 
stage between the insurrections of 1820 
and the revolutions of 1848 was merely 
preliminary, though far from unim- 
portant. During that period Mazzini 
sowed the seed, but he did little to help 
in reaping the subsequent harvest. 
The first definite advance was registered 
in i860, when the States of Central 
Italy — ^Modena, Parma, Tuscany, and 
the Romagna — united themselves by 
plebiscite with the new Kingdom of 
North Italy. The credit of that achieve- 
ment was due almost wholly to Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour, though Napo- 
leon’s help was timely and substantial. 
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It involved, however, the paudul sacri- 
fice of Nice and Savoy. But the 
significant transference of the Italian 
capital from Turin to Florence (1865) 
brought Italy a step nearer Rome. 

Garibaldi and Hia "Thonaand" 

The next stage — ^the union of North 
and South Italy — ^was accomplished 
less by diplomacy than by knight- 
errantry. In i860 the Sicilians were 
encouraged by Mazzini to revolt against 
the tyranny of Bombino (Francis II.). 
Garibaldi and his " Thousand *’ flew 
to their assistance from Genoa, and 
within a few weeks had made themselves 
masters of the island and, under the 
unavowed protection of English guns, 
had crossed the narrow straits to Naples. 

The Bourbon power crumbled almost 
as quickly in Naples as in Sicily, but 
after the conquest of Naples a critical 
moment occurred when Garibaldi de- 
clared that he would annex the southern 
kingdoms to the Kingdom of North 
Italy only when he could confer the 
gift upon Victor Emmanuel in Rome. 

Diplomacy and Knilht-Brrantry 

Cavour knew that an advance upon 
Rome at this moment might have 
jeopardised all that had been achieved 
in the recent past as well as the promise 
of the immediate future. An army 
was hurriedly dispatched from Florence 
with the two-fold object of defending 
the Romagna against the Papal troops 
and of obstructing the advance of the 
Garibaldians upon Rome. Both pur- 
poses were achieved. On September 18, 
i860, the Sardinian army met and 
routed the Papal troops at Castel- 
fidardo, and ten days later compelled 
General Lamorici6re to surrender at 
Ancona. Their next task was to deal 
vnth the Garibaldians. Garibaldi, 
flushed with victory, was ip obstinate 
mood, but good sense prevailed. Gari- 
baldi abandoned his march upon Rome, 
laid the crown of the two Sicilies at the 
feet of his Sovereign, and on Novem- 
ber 7 Victor Emmanuel and Garh>aldi 


entered Naples in triumph and in amity. 
Unity was almost achieved; but in 
the two sides of Italy there were still 
two gaping wounds. Austria, as we 
have already seen, was compelled by 
Bismarck to surrender Venetia to Italy 
in 1867, but the Trentino, with its 
Italian population, was left in Austrian 
hands, and there was bequeathed to the 
future an Adriatic problem the per-' 
sistence of which cost Austria and 
Germany dear in 1915. From 1867 
down to the Treaty of Rapallo in 1920 
the claim to Italia Irredenta, the pas- 
sionate desire to unite to United Italy 
these lands upon the shores of the 
Adriatic which are either predominantly 
Italian in population or, owing to their 
sometime inclusion in the domains of 
Venetia, are culturally Italian, was the 
most potent force in the external politics 
of Italy. 

ConflSet BetwMo Vatleaa snd Quirinal 

Of problems which may be regarded 
as domestic, undoubtedly the most 
difficult has been the relations of the 
new Italian Kingdom and the Papacy. 
Both disputants command S3mipathy 
and respect. The House of Savoy 
accurately interpreted a feeling well- 
nigh universal among the Italians of 
the Risoigimento in its resolution to 
make Rome the capital of United Italy. 
No other capital was indeed conceivable. 
On the other hand it is impossible to 
ignore the strength of the Papal case. 
For nearly two thousand years the Pope 
had administered his world-empire from 
the unassailed security of the Petrine 
rock. Was not a base of territorial 
indejpendence, the possession of a tem- 
poral sovereignty, essential to the 
international or super-national potion 
of his spiritual kingdom ? The House 
of Sav(^ had, however, no choice. The 
Prusrian attack upon France in 1870 
compelled Napoleon to withdraw the 
French garrison from Rome, and after a 
feint of resistance from the Papal troops, 
Victor Emmanuel occupied Rome, and 
the Pope became henceforward the 
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" prisoner of the Vatican.*' The occu> 
pation of Rome was the crown of the 
Italian Risoigimento ; it marked the 
final triumph of the most romantic 
among the national movements of the 
nineteenth century. 

Not that romance was by any means 
absent from the national movements 
in the Near East. For four hundred 
years the Ottoman Turks had been 
encamped upon European soil. Alien 
in creed, in race, in social custom and 
political tradition from the peoples of 
the Balkan peninsula, they had never 
absorbed nor even attempted to absorb 
the indigenous inhabitants ; still less 
were they absorbed by them. But for 
the fact that they were the votaries 
of a religion inferior only to Christianity 
they would probably, like the Teutonic 
conquerors of Gaul, have 3aelded to 
the claims of a higher civilization and 
a purer creed. As it was they super- 
imposed themselves (much as the English 
have done in India) upon Serbs, Greeks, 
Bulgars, and Rumanians, neither ab- 
sorbing them nor wiping them out. The 
subjugated peoples disappeared from 
.sight, almost from memory, for four 
hundred years : but as the tide of 
Turkish conquest receded, as the govern- 
ment of the Porte sank into greater and 
greater decrepitude, the submerged 
peoples re-emerged. 

Portent of the Greek Insurreetloa 

Of the principal nations in the Bal- 
kans, three — ^the Serbs, the Bulgars, and 
the Greeks' — could nourish and sustain 
the scnt.ment of nationality by an 
appeal to the memories of the past. 
The fourth, the Rumanians, proudly 
claimed descent from the Roman colony 
planted by Trajan in Dacia. 

The insurrection of the Greeks in 
1821 was a portent in the history 
of the modem world. Not only did it 
challenge the Turkish sovereignty in 
the heart of the Empire, but it chal- 
lenged it definitely in the name of a 
new doctrine, the doctrine that nation- 
alities, like individuals, possess *' rights.” 


If the Greeks had become tardily 
conscious of this principle, the fact was 
due partly to the large measure of local 
autonomy conceded by the Ottomans 
to the conquered races, partly to the 
classical revival of the eighteenth century, 
partly to the stirring of stagnant waters 
by the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic vrars, but most of all to the 
devoted and patriotic labours of the 
parish priests. Never did any move- 
ment display a more confused and 
perplexing medley of brutality and 
nobility, of conspicuous heroism and 
consummate cowardice, of pure-minded 
patriotism and sordid individualism, of 
self-sacrificing loyalty and time-serving 
treachery. 

Victory for Preedom and Juatiee 

Yet who, as Mr. Gladstone once 
asked, can doubt that it was on 
the whole a *' noble stroke struck for 
freedom and for justice '* ? But for the 
opportune outbreak of war between 
Russia and Turkey, but for the cordial 
sympathy of England and France, but 
for the ” untoward accident ” of Nava- 
rino, the Greeks might have been com- 
pelled to yield ; their success added 
to the polity of Europe the first of the 
new Nation-States. 

The Danubian Principalities owed 
their emancipation to the Crimean War, 
and their union to the ardour with 
which Napoleon had espoused the 
doctrine of nationality. The official 
acceptance of Serbia and Bulgaria as 
virtually independent Nation-States may 
be dated from the insurrection move- 
ment of 1875-76, and from the Treaty 
of Berlin, in which the results of that 
movement were registered. 

Nctioncllty in the Balkana 

The enduring significance of that treaty 
consists not, as contemporaries imagined, 
as indeed its authors supposed, in the 
new definition of the relations between 
Russia and Turkey ; not in the remnant 
of the European domains of the Ottoman 
Empire snatched from the brink of 
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destruction by Lord Beaconsfield, but 
in the new Nation-States that arose 
on the ruins of that Empire. The 
nationality principle may be as elusive 
as you will, but whatever its essential 
ingredients none can doubt that it is 
in the Balkan peninsula that it has 
manifested its existence most clearly 
and most unmistakably demonstrated 
its force. 

Nationality in the New World 

Not least in virtue of negation. The 
Balkan Settlement left Crete, the " Great 
Greek Island ” under the heel of the 
Turk ; it left the Rumanians of Bess- 
arabia in the hands of Russia, those of 
Transylvania ahd the Bukovina in the 
hands of Austria, and by Bismarck’s 
encouragement of the Drang nach Osten 
of his Hapsburg allies, it added the 
southern Slavs of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina to the medley of peoples who 
sulkily acknowledged the rule of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. The^ Great 
War of 1914-18 was implicit in the 
*' settlement ” of 1878. 

The nationality principle has demon- 
strated its potency in the New World 
no less conclusively than in the old. 
How far it has been responsible for 
moulding the destinies of the States 
which have arisen in South America 
upon the ruins of the empires of Portugal 
and Spain it is difficult to decide, but 
the Republics of ' Brazil, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile and Mexico, to mention 
no other, exhibit many if not all the 
attributes of genuine Nation-States, 

Evolution of the United States 

As to the United States of America 
there is no ambiguity. The great 
Republic absorbs with astonishing ease 
and rapidity men of all nations, creeds 
and tongues, all peoples in. fact, save 
those who are descended from the 
African negroes who first served the 
economic needs of the planters of the 
southern states. But for the pro- 
longed and heroic efforts put forth by 
the northern states in the Civil War 
there would now be at least two 


Nation-States, if not more, within the 
area occupied by the forty-eight states of 
the American Union ; as it is, there has 
evolved one great Nation-State, extend- 
ing geographically from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the shores of the St, 
Lawrence to those of the Gulf of Mexico. 

To the north of the United States 
there is rapidly evolving another nation, 
whose position becomes day by day less 
ambiguous. If ' there is any lack of 
definition in the status of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa, it arises from the fact 
that as constituent states in the British 
Commonwealth they present to the 
political analyst a wholly new type of 
polity. The British Commonwealth is 
at present something less than a Bundes- 
staat, it is something more than a 
Staaienbnnd. To which of the two 
forms it will ultimately adhere it is 
premature to predict. On the one hand 
the Great Dominions are rapidly develop- 
ing a sense of individual nationalism. 

Polity of the British Commonwealth 

They have claimed a place in the 
League of Nations which is hardly 
consistent with any semblance of im- 
perial connexion ; Canada has asserted 
her right to separate diplomatic repre- 
sentation at Washington, and the spirit 
of individualism, stimulated, no doubt, 
by the herbic part played by the sons 
of the Empire in the Great War, has so 
dominated the Dominions that they 
hesitated to accept the designation of 
“ Imperial Cabinet " for the meeting of 
the Prime Ministers lest it should 
commit to common executive action the 
cabinets of the constituent states, 
cabinets which are, of course, severally 
responsible to their own Dominion 
legislatures. On the other hand, the 
Dominions are supremely and most 
reasonably anxious for a voice in the 
determination of that foreign policy 
the principles and the success of which 
are momentously significant to them. 

Such a voice could not, however, be 
claimed by, still less be conceded to. 
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any state which did not diare the 
common burden of imperial defence or 
failed to realize the responsibilities as 
well as the privileges incidental to 
integral partnership in an organic whole. 
The citizens of the great Dominions may 
be said, therefore, to possess a ^uil 
nationality as they acknowledge a two- 
fold allegiance. Primarily Canadians, 
South Africans, Australians and New 
Zealanders, as the case may be, they 
are also British subjects, citizens of one 
Commonwealth, subjects of one King. 

The survey attempted in the pre- 
ceding pages, cursory though it neces- 
sarily be, serves at least to illustrate the 
complexity of the conceptions combined 
in the term Nationality and the diffi- 
culties attendant upon precise definition. 
It should serve also to point a moral to 
enforce a warning. Phrases are the 
pitfalls of the half-educated, the despair 
of scholarship and science. Formulae 
are the refuge of the politician, but 
anathema to the statesman. 

The Unit of “ SelNDetermination " 

Nationalities may have “ rights,” and it 
may be desirable to defer to the principle 
of "self-determination," but the man 
who would penetrate from phrases to 
realities will be curious to ascertain where 
the sanction of those " rights ” may lie, 
and what is the precise tmit which is 
entitled to invoke the principle of "self- 
determination." The latter question is 
crucial. Self-determination for Great 
Britain might, for example, involve the 
denial of the privilege to Scotland or 
Wales, self-determination for Bavaria 
might mean its denial to Germany. 
Everything turns upon the selection of 
the unit. Professor Ziimnem goes so far 
as to affirm that " self-determination b 
not a principle of Liberalism but of 
Bolshevism." M^thout entering upon 
a discussion so obviously apt to provoke 
controversy, it may be said that while, 
in a general sense, the privilege or right 
or principle will be denied by no 
reasonable man, the application of it 
in particular cases will frequently raise 


difficulties so great as to reduce the 
practical value of the principle to little 
more than the realization of an abstract 
formula. 

One question remains. The nation- 
state is the typical formation of the 
modem world. Is it likely to be a 
permanent formation? Is it the final 
goal of international evolution, or a 
transitory stage ? One thing must be 
said at once. Nationalism may make 
for liberty — ^it affords no security for 
peace. 

The Ideal State Pormation 

No one who can estimate the 
debt which mankind owes to the city- 
states of ancient Hellas or to the re- 
publics of medieval Italy will ever seek 
to depreciate either the political or the 
cultural value of small political com- 
munities. But the conditions under 
which the Greek experiments were made 
were peculiar, and the city-states neither 
promoted peace nor preserved their 
own existence. To the small nations, 
too, the world owes a heavy debt. But 
the small Nation-State is in the modem 
world a complete anachronism. If it 
survives it will survive as an exotic in 
ungenial soil. The ideal formation is, 
as Lord Acton seems to suggest, the 
coexistence of several Nations under the 
same State. 

Where Hope for the Future Lite 

This, as he points out, affords 
" a test as well as the best security 
of its freedom. It is' also one of 
the chief instraments of civilization " 
(" Freedom," p. 290.). Happy is the 
State which, with contentment to each, 
includes many Nations ; and well is 
it for the peace of the world if there 
be great Commonwealths which com- 
prehend within their ample borders 
many self-^goveming States. In the 
extension of the federal formation, with 
due provision for variety of detail, lies 
the best hope for the political future of 
mankind. 
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FINE SPECIMENS OF AN ABORIGINAL RACE OF AMERICA 
Slight figures with well fanned but not muscular limbs, Mongoloid features, long, dark bair evenly 
tnmmed, and skin of red cinnamon hue are charactenstics of the true or ** iw *' Carib ladianSi 
The heart of South America was the cradle of their race. Aforetime cannn>al8, they were settled in 
Guiana and m the islands of the Caribbean Sea when Columbus dlsoovered the New World 
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DICTIONARY OF RACES 

By Norihcote W, Thomas 

Anthropologist and Author of ** Natives of Australia/' etc. 

TAa accompanying dictionary of races, specially compiled by Mr, Norihcote Thomas 
for Peoples of All Nations, is unique. No worh of reference contains so complete 
and convenient a list of living peoples. Within its compass is condensed an immense 
amount of information about the racial origins, geographical distribution, physical types 
and social customs of the peoples enumerated. But even this is merely supplementary 
to that embodied in the whole work. It is to be consulted in conjunction with the ethno- 
graphical maps and with the General Index; which gives references to the pages wherein 
individual peoples are described and illustrated 


I N presenting this list of the peoples now 
inhabiting the world it is proper to 
explain the connotation given to the 
differentiating words : Race, tribe, family of 
languages, language and dialect. Absolute 
scientinc classiheation is virtually impossible, 
so closely interrelated are many of the groups 
of both men and tongues, but for practical 
purposes the following definitions hold good. 

Race properly indicates a biological group 
distinguished by its physical characteristics, 
colour, hair, features, etc., and is of pure blood. 
But it is also used (i) oi modern groups of 
mixed descent which by convergence have come 
to present a certain physical type, and (2) of 
groups whose bond of union is mainly cultural 
and linguistic and whose unity ip therefore 
largely due to historical and political* grounds. 

Tribe is a word of very varied meanings. 
Two types may be distinguished in India — 
(i) a collection of families who claim descent 
from a common ancestor, which may be an 
animal, and are also to some extent united 
by the obligation of the blood feud ; they 
generally use a common language and own a 
definite tract of country ; the Pathans of the 
north-west border are an example. (2) The 
group that is united by blood feud only, and 
admits strangers, as it does not claim descent 
from an eponymous ancestor ; the Baluchi are 
an example. Generally speaking in India the 
tribe tends to pass into the caste, being 
divided up into ait infinity of divisions 
according to occimation, etc. In Africa the 
tribe is a group of peoples speaking the same 
language but often havingno common ruler and 
no feeling of unity; it does not act together and 
its members are under no constraint not to 
make war upon each other. 


Language! With regard to speech, indi- 
vidual languages are ordinarily composed of 
groups of related dialects, which are semi- 
independent units with a certain vocabulary 
common to them and to the language of which 
they form a part, but with other words cither 
peculiar to themselves or used in common with 
a restricted group of dialects. The area over 
which a given word is used is rarely coincident 
with the area covered by a given dialect, but is 
either smaller or larger. A rough test of 
whether a form of speech is a language or a 
dialect is given by ascertaining whether 
speakers of one dialect readily acquire the 
allied form, or understand it when spoken. 
Where this is not so, it is really a question of 
distinct languages. Thus English is a group of 
languages, each made up of related dialects, 
speakers of all dialects having in common a 
language more or less distinct from all the 
dialects, viz., standard English. 

Families of Languages are major groups 
into which fall the thousands of individual 
languages spoken on the earth. They in- 
clude the following among others : Australian, 
Aiistric =5 Indonesian, Melanesian, Polynesian, 
Mon-Khmer, etc., with perhaps, Indo- 
Chinese, Dravidian, Finno-Ugrian, Indo- 
European or Aryan, Nigritic, including Bantu 
and Sudanic, Papuan, etc. The aboriginal 
languages of America have not yet been 
finally classified into families, and there arc 
many forms of speech, like Basque, which arc 
isolated and perhaps represent the remnants 
of previously existing families. A language 
is said to belong to one of these families when 
historical proof is given that it is descended 
from the remote ancestral form from which 
the whole family is believed to come. 


Ababua or Babua. Bantu - speakjng 
people of the Welle-Bomo-Kan.di area, Belgian 
Congo. The Ababua seem to include a 
number of distinct tribes, such as the Bakete, 
Mobalia, Mobati, Bakango, etc. At least two 
types are intermingled, one short headed, the 
other long headed. The Ababua are of 
moderate height and had a great reputation 
for ferocity, spread by the Azande chiefs, who 
urchsised" ivor>^ from them at low prices ; 
ut they do not seem to be courageous, 
though the men arc skilful hunters, killing 
elephants with poisoned spears. They are 
a merry people, and very hospitable. 

AbarambO! Rather short-headed people 
of the W elle area, related to the Madi. 


Abchases. Section of the so-called Circas- 
sians of the Caucasus, whose language, how- 
ever, is only distantly related to Circassian. 
They are much shorter headed than the other 
Circassians and, generally speaking, brunette ; 
a short but strong folk with irregular features 
and an uncivilized aspect. 

Abor. Small hill tribe of the north-east 
of the Brahmaputra valley, in Assam, cl^isely 
connected with the Miri. They speak a 
language of the north Assam branch of 
Til^to-Burman. 

Abyssiniana or Abeaainiana! People of 
Abyssinia, a term without racial significance 
and a corruption of the word *' habeshi," 
used by Arabs of the mixed peoples who 
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united to form a Christian state. The two 
chief languages are Amharic and Tigr6, both 
of Semitic origin ; the other languages are 
Hamitic. Among the tribes are the Abys- 
sinians in a more restricted sense, the Beja or 
Bish&rtn, the Hadendoa, the Beni Amer, 
Galla, Hallenga, etc. Two main typ^ seem 
to be represented among the population, one 
negroid with broad nose, the other Hamitic 
with a skull of somewhat the same type but a 
narrow nose. But among the Galla, and still 
more the Hadendoa, is an element, found in 
ancient Egypt and therefore presumably 
ancient, with a skull much lower in proportion 
to its length. Although the south of Arabia 
is now occupied by a short-headed type it 
seems probaole that the Hamitic stock had 
its origin there and that from Abyssinia it 
penetrated into Upper Egypt, where it 
existed in pre-dynastic times. 

Acawoy. Tribe of Guiana Indians speaking 
a Carib tongue. Somewhat shorter than the 
Carib properly so-called, they are forest 
dwellers and, perhaps for that reason, feared 
for their slyness. They build wall-less houses, 
and usually limit themselves to one wife. 
The dead are buri^ in a standing position. 

Achineae. People of Sumatra who are 
great fighters, depend on agriculture for their 
subsistence, and are darker and taller than the 
Malays. 

Adighei Indigenous name of the Greas* 
sians. 

Aeta. Negrito inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands, who live mainly in mountainous 
districts. The name is often used to mean 
Philippine negritos in general. The hair is 
woolly and black, but, as among the negroes, 
it is sometimes bleached on the top to a 
reddish tinge ; the skin is dark chocolate, 
sometimes with a reddish tinge. There is a 
considerable range of stature, but the average 
seems to be about three inches short of five 
feet ; the head is longer than that of the 
Andamanese, but not so long as that of the 
Semang, their nearest negrito neighbours. 
The nose is very broad compared with its 
length, and there is virtually no bridge to it. 
The lips are thick but not protruding. Long 
after the arrival of the dominant Malay 
races, the Aeta were recognized as masters 
of the soil. They live mainly on game, 
fish and forest products. In temperament 
they are indolent and timid, but become 
violent under provocation ; they are described 
as truthful, honest, and virtuous. 

Afghans* People mainly of Iranian stock, 
including the Afghans proper, Pkthans, 
Ghilzais, Durani.q, Hazaras, uzbegs, Tajiks, 
Aimaks, etc., some with Mongolian elements. 
Their language is called P^khtun in the 
north, Pushtun in the south. Th^ prefer to 
call themselves Pushtun, which means 
mountaineers ; the meaning of Afghan is 
uncertain. Pathan is the same word as 
Pushtun ; both may be identical with Paktues, 
a tribe mentioned by Herodotus. 

Afridi* Pathan tribe of the Peshawar 
border of India, who are divided into eight 
principal clans. They are tall, spare and 
exceptionally well built, and brave, but 
thoroughly treacherous, active but intolerant 
of heat ; nominally Mahomedan, but ignorant 


and superstitious. A dan once suffered 
under the reproach of having no shrine at 
which to worship; they induced a sainted 
man of another dan to come among them, 
and then murdered him to acquire in his 
burial-place a sanctuary of their own. 

Ainu. People of Japan and south Sakhalien, 
notable for the profuMon of their black wavy 
hair. Short but strongly built, with broad 
face and nose and rather long head, they 
differ from all surrounding types. They have 
been referred to both the Alpine and the 
Mediterranean races, and supposed to be 
allied to Russians, Todas and Australian 
aborigines ; they are said to have occupied the 
whole of Japan for nine centuries, after 
expelling a dwarfish race, who are known as 
the Koro-pok-guru. They hold great festivals 
in honour of tilie bear. 

Akamba* Bantu-speaking people of East 
Africa, on the eastern slqpes of the high lands 
south of the Upper Tana. They are of 
medium height wim a head somewhat shorter 
than usual ; two types of head occur, one 
negroid, the other, common among the chiefs, 
vritti a wider forehead and narrower jaw ; 
the eyes are sometimes oblique. They chip 
the upper incisors and knock out the middle 
lower mcisors. Proud, disinclined to work 
for Europeans, cheerful, hospitable, fond of 
children, whom they spoil by indulgence, 
they are attached to their homes and honest, 
according to their lights ; cattle stealing was, 
however, meritorious. To-day they arepeace- 
ful and harmless, but this is due to fear of 
consequences. In addition to the ordinary 
negro type, there is a very strong, short- 
headed element, amounting perhaps to nearly 
one third, which seems to go back to an 
earlier pygmy population. 

Akha» Trite of Burma, with coarse, heavy 
features and only a vague general resemblance 
to the more effeminate Annamites. They 
have noses with higher bridja^es tiian the 
Mongoloid people, and the jaw is pointed and 
somewhat projecting. All villages have large 
gateways, usually two, to keep out evil 
spirits. Even ancestors are regarded as 
malignant, and the west door of the house is 
reserved for them, no stranger and no male 
being allowed to pass, and women only with 
reverence and not as a regular practice. They 
are also called Kaw, and speak a language of 
the Lolo group. 

Ala. Trite of Achin, believed to be allied 
to the Batta. 

Albanians. Inhabitants of Albania, 
descendants of the Illyrians, of whose language 
they ^peak the sole surviving form. The 
Albanians are divided into Gheg (north) and 
Tosk (south). . 

Aleut. Branch of the Eskimo. iThey 
inhabit the Aleutian Islands and part of 
Alaska. The name seems to mean ** island " ; 
they call themselves Unungun. They are 
intelligent compared with the Eskimo^ but 
less independent. They were origini^ly war- 
like, but the treatment meted out by the 
Russians reduced them to a tenth of their 
original numbers and broke their spirit. 

Alhures. Generic name given to tribes 
of very different types in the Malay Ardii- 
pelago. In some cases— e.g. in the Moluccas — 
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they are light coloured non-Malay people, 
with black straight hair, oval eyes, and good 
physique, and of rather small stature ; 
but the Banda people apply the name to the 
frizzly-haired people of Ceram, the Kei 
Islands, Tenimber, etc., who are presumably 
of dark complexion and have some negrito 
blood. The name does not really mean more 
than non-Mahomedan. 

Al^onquina. Linguistic family of North 
Amenca which at present falls into three 
sections — Blackfeet of the west, Cree-Ojibwa 
of the middle-west, and Wabanaki of the 
north-east. 

Alpine Race. Short-headed, pale or 
swarthy stock composed of French. South 
Germans, Russians, some Albanians, Armeni- 
ans, Tajiks, etc., and supposed to have 
originated in the Asiatic plateaux. 

Alunda. Bantu-speaking people of Angola, 
who were ruled by the Mwata Yamvo from 
the seventeenth century onwards. 

Amambwe. Bantu tribe of the Nyasa- 
Tanganyika plateau ; they knock out the 
two middle teeth of the lower jaw, it is said, 
with an axe. 

Amaxon « Orinoco Tribes. Group 
covering quite half the South American con- 
tinent at one time, comprising four main 
language stocks, Arawak and Carib in the 
north-west, Tupi and Tapuya in the south 
and east. The lower tribes live by hunting, 
fishing, and agriculture, dwell in ** long ** 
houses, wear little clothing, signal with drums, 
and initiate young men by whipping. In 
Guiana is a rather higher culture with weav- 
ing of cotton ; on the coast stone work was 
prominent among the Tupi. The Tapuya, on 
the other hand, are cannibals, and stand low 
in the scale of culture. 

Ambundtt. Bantu-speaking people in the 
hinterland of San Paul de Loanda. 

Amerindians or American Indians. 

The general designation of all pre-Columbian 
inhabitants of America, including sometimes 
the Eskimo. Many tribes in North America 
are concentrated on reservations, where much 
of the old life is impossible. Census records 
for this area give an Indian population of 
under 400,000, a decrease probably of two- 
thirds since the discovery of America. The 
mos|t important language groups are : Atha- 
pascan, Algonquian, Iroquois, Siouan, Salis- 
nan, and Shoshone-Nahuatlan (N. and C. 
America) ; Arawak, Carib, Tupi, Tapuya, 
Puelche, and Tsoneka (S. America), the total 
numbers being 56 (6 extinct) in N. America, 
2$ in C. America, and 84 in S. America. 
Culturally they fall, or fell, into a number of 
groups : Plains, Plateau, Pacific Coast, 
Eskimo, Mackenzie, Eastern Woods, South- 
West, South-East, Nahua (N. and C. America), 
Inca, Guanaco, Chibcha, Amazon, and Antilles 
(S. America and islands). 

Anatolic Languagen. Indo-European 
group, including Armenian and the extinct 
liirygian and Scythian. 

Andamaneae. Negrito qatives of the 
Andaman Islands, also called Mincopies. 
They range in colour from bronze to ** sooty 
blade," and the hair, which is very frizzly, 
seems, like that of the Bushman, to grow m 
tute. They stand about 4 ft. xo in., and are 


well proportioned ; the nose is straight but 
small and dee >ly depressed at the root ; the 
hqad is small and short in proportion to its 
length. The> depend mainly on fish for food, 
have no domestic animals, and do not till the 
soil. They can hardly be said to wear clothing, 
though tiiey adorn themselves with many 
ornaments. They dwell in small huts which 
are little more than roofed spaces, but large 
communal huts are also found in which each 
family has its own quarters. There are 
separate quarters for boys and for girls. 
Their language is remarkable for the number 
of vowels — twenty-four, according to one 
authority ; they classify their nouns, and 
there are sixteen forms of each personal 
pronoun, according to the class of noun on 
which it draends. 

Audi. Caucasian people, said to be of 
Jewish type. They speak an Avar language. 

Angoni. Bantu-speaking people of Zulu 
origin on the west side of Cake Nyasa, and 
separated from the lake by the Nyanja. 
They are dwellers in the highlands, 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, in an open, undulating 
country, comparatively treeless ; they are 
not located in permanent villages, but move 
every two or three years. Th^ broke away 
from the 2ulus in the time of Tshaka (1820), 
and in their migrations absorbed elements 
from many tribes ; they are known in places 
as Mavitu, Maviti, Magwangwara, wama- 
konde, and Ruga-Ruga. The name is also 
applied to the Anyanja, conquered by the 
Angoni and subject to their chiefs. They are 
cattle-keepers, and work in the fields i.s 
usually left to the junior wives ; the men's 
place IS in the cattle-fold. As conquerors they 
used to send to the Nyanja for additional 
wives, and chiefs used to have harems of 
over a hundred. 

Annamene. People of Annam, who speak 
a language of the Tai group of Siamese- 
Chinese which has, however, been influenced 
by some alien speech ; it was formerly 
attributed to the Mon-Khmer family. The 
Annamese have a broad, high forehead, high 
cheek-bones, and small flat nose, rather thick 
lips, black hair, a scanty beard, and a coppery 
complexion. The head is round and the 
features are coarse, with a sly expression. 
They are tricky, arrogant, and dishonest, 
hard-hearted, unsympathetic, and grasping. 
The word Annam is comparatively modern ; 
the Giao-shi (cross-tced) are mentioned in the 
.legendary Chinese annals of four thousand 
years back. Some two thousand years ago 
many Chinese emigrants settled, and merging 
with the Giao-shi, formed the people now 
known as Annamese. The name of the Giao- 
shi is given them owing to the great distance 
that separates the big toe from the others. 

Antaimoro* Tribe of the extreme south 
of Madagascar. They are of negroid or negro 
type, with, frizzly hair. 

Antankaraaa* Tribe livingat thenorthern 
extremity of Madagascar, and speaking a 
dialect with some marked differences. 

Aatanoayi Tribe of the south-central 
part of Madagascar. 

Anti. Arawakan tribe, also known as 
Campa, who live in the forests of the Upper 
Uca]^. Tkey are noted for their cannibalism. 
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AotlllM Area* West India islands. stature and light coloured. Descent is 
originally populated by Arawaks, later over* reckoned in the female line, and a man goes to 
run by Cturm. whose culture was closely live with his father-in-law at marriage. They 
allied to the canoe culture of the Amazon area. are a cleanly people and have taken over 

Antimerina* Commonly known as Hova. much European culture ; they make a 

The dominant type in Madagascar in the last special kind of fibre hammock and much 

century; they are descendants of sixteenth potte^. They have a remarkable custom 

century immigrants. , of whipping each other as a dive^^ion. 

Aoiiliaai People of Nepal, possibly Arecuna* Carib-speakina tribe of Guiana, 
descendants of lower caste Hindus. They are a dark-skinned, strongly-built 

Apache. North American Indian tribe people of warlike character, much mreaded 
of the south-western group, speaking an by the Macusi ; as savannah people they 
Athapascan language, so named probably build clay huts ; they use the blow-^n. 
from a Zufii word meaning enemy, in allusion which they manufacture for other tribes 
to their warlike character. They were from the stems of a palm, 
originally hunters.* rather above medium Armeninns* People of Asia Minor speaking 
height, good talkers, and honest according an Indo-European tongue. The head is 

to their lights. short but the stature varies considerably, 

Arabs. People of Arabia, also found in and the name Anatolian has been given to the 
north Africa and in other parts of Asia as a taller type. The skin is swarthy white, and 
result of movements in historic times. In a peculiarity of the head is that it is very high 
Iberia, Central Asia, Malaysia, etc., the and much flattened at the back, so that it 
immigrant Arabs have lost their native speech seems to fall almost vertically ; the nose is 
or their racial individuality, or both. The high and narrow. Representatives of this 
modem Arabians fall into two groups, the ty^ are to be found in Persia, and among 
mainly settled amcultural people of Yemen, Greeks and Turks ; it has been suggested that 
Hadramaut and Oman, who count themselves they are descendants of tribes umo formed 
descended from Shem, and the northern the great Hittite Empire. 

(Beduin) peoples, who look to Ishmael as Armenoid. The type represented by 
their father. But it must be remembered Armenians. 

that large parts of Arabia are wholly un- Arunta or Aranda. Tribe of Central 
known. The Beduins (dwellers in the Australia, ranging from the Macumba river 
desert) have long heads with a short, fairly to tiie Macdoan^ Ranges, which rise to a 
broad nose, seldom of the Jewish type ; height of 5,000 ft. They have a complicated 
the southern Arabs are shorter and more social organization with eight intermarrying 
variable in skull form, but predominantly classes. 

short headed. The Himyarites, who were Aryan. The same as Indo-European. It 
found in Arabia two thousand years ago, are is often used erroneously in the form Aryan 

na longer distinguishable in their own land. race'’of the peoples who speak Aryan tongues, 
but they are still dominant in Abyssinia. Aryo««Dravidian. Group, also termed 

Arancan. Aborigines of Chile, the Hindustani, of people in the United Provinces 
Puelche who moved down the Rio Negro of India, Bihar, Ceylon, etc., with a longish 
and came into contact with the Pampas head and a nose which varies in slmpe 
Indians. Their culture is that of the according to social station, the upper ranks 
Guanaco area, and resembles that of the having narrow, the lower broad noses in 
Plains Indians of North America. They are proportion to length. The complexion varies 
now mainly occupied with agriculture and from light brown to black, 

stock breeding. Ibey are of small stature Aahango. . A Bantu-speaking tribe of the 
but robust, with a short broad nose. In Gabun on the Ogowe and behind the Nkomi- 

character they are proud, independent. Galoa, French Equatorial Africa, 

brave, inconstant, secretive, and taciturn. Aahaati or Aaanti. -Warlike people of 

Arawak. Group of South American the Gold Coast, near kin of the Fanti, to the 

tribes, formerly found in the Antilles also. north of whom they live. The ** customs *' 

On the continent of South America they of the king of Ashanti, involving many 

range from the Upper Paraguay river to the human sacnfices, were formerly notorious ; 

north of Venezuela. Among the Arawak one of his chief possessions was the golden 

tribes are the Arawak proper, the Maypure. stool or throne. Mid dust was in use among 

Mojo, or Moxo. Wapisiana, and Ipurina. them when the first European voyagers 
They seem to have had their origin in East reached the coast in the fiftieth century ; 
Bolivia, whence they sjmad along the basins it is probable that the Carthaginians and 
of the Amazon and Orinoco. In physical Egyptians had dealings with the coast, 
type they do not seem to differ much from Bdiefs closely resembling those of the 

the Carib, who, in the Lesser Antilles, had Egyptians are held by the Twi (Fanti** 

killed off the Arawak men and taken the Ad^ti tribes) with regard to rdnearnation. 
women to wife at the time of Columbus ; in AMameae-BufsaeM. Stock of Tibeto- 
the Greater Antilles the population was still Burman family. 

Arawak. They are a t^ical inland race. Aaaliiiboia. North American Indian tribe 
however, and as they early cultivated the of thePlainsgroup,q)eakingaSiouanlannage 
tapioca-plant (manioc), their first home and now on reservations in Montana. Tb^ 
cannot nave been in an area subject to separated from the Yankton more than three 
periodical floods. hundred years ago near the head watersof the 

Arawnk. Guiana tribe speaking an Mississippi, and were thenceforth constantly 
Arawakan language. They are diort of at war mth the Dakota* their kinsmen. They 
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seldom cut their hair and add false hair at headed but entirely distinct from the Quichua, 
times tni the twist reaches the jpround. though some authorities assert that the tribes 

AtaymL Group of savan tribes inhabiting are physically indistinguishable, save that the 
the north of the island of Formosa. They Kymm, no longer deform the skull. In 
are active and aggressive head-hunters, and burial customs they differed widely, the 
their trophies are put on a platform in the Aymara using a square edifice, the ^ichua 
open air. They are certainly not of Mongoloid an underground chamber. The Aymara 
t^ and may be primitive Indonesians. Indian of to-day is a dweller in the highlands. 
They live on millet, rice, taro, and other strong and muscular, of bronzed complexion ; 
veg^bles, together with the meat of |deer according to some observers, the eyes have a 
and wild pig ; some of them do not use salt, slant reminiscent of Mongoloid ancestry. 
A curious feature of the marriage customs of They are a reticent people, sober and 
one section is that a newly-married couple industrious, except when religious rites occupy 
for a few days occupy a habitation raised attention. Like the Quichua they have a 
twenty feet above the ground on piles, primitive kind of wea^ng in which the loom 

Their religion is mainly ancestor worship. consists of four stakes driven into the ground. 

Atsro. The Bateke to the north of Stanley Their most important domesticated animal 
Pool, in Belgian Congo. Atyo is their own is the llama, which serves as a beast of burden, 
native name; Bateke means pygmy. Though they profess Christianity, they still 

Auatraliana. Aboriginal population of hold to their old gods, who are believed to 

'Australia, always vmy small in numbers and dwell in ice and snow, 
to-day almost or quite extinct in many places. Asande. Important tribe or collection of 
Linguistically, they fall into two main groups, tribes of the Nile- Welle watershed, Central 
one, with an older and a younger section, Africa, formerly known as the Niam-Niam 
called the Australian languages, occupying from their addiction to cannibalism. The 
the southern part of the continent ; the skull is of a medium type inclining to long, 
other, perhaps related to the Papuan family, in and though they have been descried as tall 
the north ; the languages of the second they appear to be in general shorter than the 
group are vtxy much split up and not neces- Nilotes and also somewhat lighter skinned, 
sarily related to each other. There is a inclining to a reddish colour. They were 
considerable difference in skull shape that formerly a warlike people and belonged to the 
corresponds in distribution only in part to group of tribes which made use of the throwing 
that of languages. There may have been a knife, a many-pointed piece of iron which 
negrito element present in small numbers probably had a curved flight, 
before the Austraian type arrived, when Aatecit Mexican tribe representing a 
Torres Strait was still dry land. A wave of mixture of the ancient Aztecs and Tlascalans. 

immigrants of negroid type seems to have Their houses are made in three parts — god 
follow^, which h^ left some traces in the house, cooking house, and granary ; there is 
hair, almost frizzly in some cases, almost also a vapour bath house of stone. Idols 
straight in others ; the stature varies from are built into the canary as talismans. 

5 ft. 2 in. to 6 ft. 3 in. in men. The ridges Baba* Term for a Malay of Chinese 
over the eyes are strongly marked, and the descent. 

forehead has a backwaxd slope ; the nose is Babunda* Bantu-speaking tribe of the 
broad and deep-set at the root. The Kasai-Kwilu area of Central Africa. Exceed- 
Australian seems to be quick at learning, at ingly black and a fine, stalwart people with 
any rate in youth ; but he is unreflective abundance of hair in the case of men, they 
in the main and tires quickly when he is are a warlike race who are great rubber 
called upon to undertake tasks in which he traders. They do not build villages, but live 
has no interest. He is on the other hand in the middle of their plantations, so that a 
tireless in carrying out ceremonies, which single settlement may be a couple of miles 
may continue for days, associated in his mind long. 

with the multiplication of food stuffs or the Babwende* Bantu-speaking prople of the 
initiation of youths. In their natural state Congo, inhabiting the cataract region, 
the Australians are found to be gentle and Bachama. Tribe of the northern provinces 
good-natured, indulgent to (Children, and kind of Nigeria, allied to the Batta, on the Middle 
even to their dogs. Benue. They speak a lan^age of the Benue- 

Awara. Most important Lesghian people Chad group and are said to be cannibals, 
of the Caucasus. An Avar people migrated but there is no evidence of it. 
in the sixth century to the DanuM, but there Badaga* Agricultural trib^f the Nilgiri 
is no evidence that this Sannatian people is Hills of the Deccan, India, ^^y speak a 

the same as the modem one. T^y are a war- Dravidian language, said to be allied to old 
like folk. Kanarese, and are a long-headed people who 

Awatwa or Batwa. Negro tribe livina dwell in extensive villages situated as a rule 
in swamps on the Luapula river, south cn on a low hill, in which all the houses on one 
Lake Bangwwlo, Central Africa. side of a street are under one continuous roof. 

Awamba or Vlabemba* Bantu tribe of The milk house is very sacred and no woman 
Rhodesia, who mummify the corpses of their may enter it. The women do most of the 
chiefii by rubbing them all over with boiled work in the fields, and as a reward get vrone 
itiaiaii fill f hf* dry and shrivelled, food than the male members of the family. 

Ayflianu People of Bolivia. The name Badakahi* Round-headed people of the 
was early apidied to the Colla and other Upper Oxus. , . ^ 

Titicacan tnbw, but it seems to belong Badjok. Ban^-speakmg people ^ 
peoperiy to aon-Oakhua peoples, also short Kasai, Central Africa, who came onginally 
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from the south. They are undersized and 
dirty, but have a great reputation as warriors, 
have no sense of fear, are great elephant 
hunters, and do a large trade in rubbor. 

Batfgnra. Arab tribe of Darfur, Sudan, 
whose name means '* cattle keepers.'* Some 
are as dark as negroes but their features are 
fine and regular. 

Bageau* Cannibal Bantu-speaking tribe 
of the eastern slopes of Mount Elgon, East 
Africa. They are of medium hei^t, with 
broad noses that show no bridge. The skull 
is short. There is nothing repulsive about 
their faces, which can even he termed pleasing. 
They are now agricultural, but were probably 
originally a cattle-keeping people. 

Baghif mi. Sudanic-speaking tribe on the 
south-east of Lake Chad, North Central 
Africa. They are tall and healthy, but the 
women are over-stout. They hunt elephants 
on horseback with poisoned spears. 

Bahurutae. Section of the Bechuana, 
of South Africa, also called Bakwena. They 
followed a chief known as Mohurutse and took 
their name from him. 

Bahuttt. Subject peo^e of Urundi, East 
Africa, governed by the Batussi. They are 
of small stature, with legs disproportionately 
short, but the body muscular. They differ 
from the Batussi in the projection of the lower 
part of the face. In colour they are of a 
dark coffee tint with a violet sheen, but some 
show the reddish clay colour of a South 
American Indian. 

Ba-ila« Bantu-speaking people of northern 
Rhodesia. Two distinct types seem to be 
found — one tall and finely made, with a long 
nose and thin nostrils, generaily speaking 
good-looking ; the other, short, heavily made, 
bull-necked, with a flat nose. These t3rpes 
are not distributed according to rank. In 
colour they are chocolate-brown to almost 
black, but a new-born child is a dirty yellow, 
and with hair also lighter. They knock out 
six teeth in the upper jaw. 

Bajau. Malayan people of the west coast 
of Borneo. 

Bajabi or Bajavi. Bantu-speaking tribe 
of the Nyanza and other Ogowe tributaries. 

Bakango. Welle tribe of Central Africa, 
allield to the Ababua, who seem to intermarry 
with Azande. They are short in stature, fifty 
per cent, not exceeding 5 ft. 4 in. A river 
people, their diet is largely composed of fish. 

Bakhtiari. Inhabitants of Susiana 
(Khuzistan), Persia, who speak Kurdish 
dialects and are probably northern Mongols 
who have taken over an Iranian speech. 

Ba«'Eahi«Koago> People of the old 
kin^om of Kongo, who occupy a large part 
of me area south of the Coi^ river l^tween 
the Kwango and the sea. There is a second 
Bakongo tribe between the Kasai and the 
Lulua, who are probably a branch of t^ 
Bushongo. 

Bakuba- A branch of the Baluba people 
of the Belgian Congo. 

Bakalia. Bantu-speaking tribe of East 
Africa, to the east of the Wageia. They were 
at one time called Wassuba. They are a tall 
people, over 5 ft. 7 in. on an average, and are 
j^mbly of mixed origin, with some Hamitic 


Bakvaa. (1) People of Yakusu, Stanley 
Falls; (2) a tribe allied to the Manyema. 
They are located between the Bliddle Lomami 
and the Lualaba and are not to be confused 
with the Bankutu or Bakuchu of the Kasai. 

Balali. Section of the Bateke, on the 
north bank of the Congo, a little east of the 
Kenka river. 

Balaagif Balengaei or BsJaagie. 

Bantu-speaking tribe of the coast of Spanish 
Guinea, Mtween the Campo and Kribi rivers. 

Baltf • People of Tibet, identified by some 
with the Dards, by others with the Sacae of 
Herodotus who invaded India from the north 
about two thousand years ago. They are now 
Moslems and speak Tibetan. It is certain 
that their ph^ical 'conformation is not 
Mongolic, for they have ringlety hair, a full 
beard, and abundant body hair, together 
with a long head and straight eyes, in striking 
contrast with the neighbouring people of 
Ladakh, who are thoroughly Mongoloid in 
appearance. In their countiy are remarkable 
rock carvings attributed by the present 
inhabitants to a long-vanished people. They 
are famous horsemen and the original 
inventors of the game of polo. 

Baltic ‘Languages. Small Aryan group, 
comprising the extinct Old Prussian, Lettish, 
and Lithuanian. 

Baluba. Warrior people of the south- 
east of the Belgian Congo. The name is 
also given to mixed peoples of the Kasai. 
The name appears to mean " wanderers." 
The western Baluba have been called 
Bashilange. 

Balunda or Alunda. Bantu-speaking 
people south-west of Lake Bangweulu, 
northern Rhodesia. 

Bambala. Bantu-speaking people of the 
Kwilu river. West Africa, also called Bushongo. 
They have a curious custom of covering their 
bodies with a kind of reddish clay. They 
are a cheery, happy-go-lucky folk, much 
given to gambling, by which a man will lose, 
not only his wife and children but even his 
own liberty. In colour they are a very 
dark brown, bi4 thick lips and flat noses are 
exceptional ; the northern Bambala are 
strongly built, but there is less food in the 
south ; a lighter colour seems to go with.the 
slighter build ol the southern portion of the 
tribe. Cannibalism is of everyday occurrence 
among them ; as a rule enemies and criminals 
are the victims, but slaves may also be 
slaughtered. This notwithstanding, they 
axe a pleasant, peaceable folk, kind even to 
riieir slaves, who are treated more like children 
than serfs. 

Banda. Important group of tribes in 
Ftendi Antral African territo^ north of the 
Ubangi. Some of them use lip dirics of one 
or more inches in diameter, like the Yao of 
Nyasaland*. 

Bangala. Bantu-speaking people of the 
region Mtween the Ubanghi and the Congo 
and south of the Congo, including the Boloki, 
Mbala Bolombo, and others. The name 
seems to be derived from the fact that there 
was a large group settled at Mangala ; they 
do not mow the name themsrives. The 
Bangala language has come to be used as a 
means ol inter-comnuaicatioii over a large 
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area: The height varies considerably, with 
an average of about 5 ft. 7 in. ; thm is a 
short-headed element in the tribes mixed 


with a more important long-headed type ; a 
certain number have thin lips. They nto four 
or more teeth to a point. 

Baakatii. Cannibal tribe of the Upper 
Lukenye. Belgian Congo. They are a small 
and dirty people, timid, trea^erous, ugly, 
sullen, and of unprepossessing manners. 
They have, however, an unusually neat and 
picturesque type of hut. 

Bantu. Sub-family of African languages, 
allied to Sudanic in respect of a large propor- 
tion of its word roots and to the semi-Bantu 
portion of the Sudanic sub-familyin respect 
also of morphology and syntax. The charac- 
teristic feature is that all nouns have a 
pronominal prefix, which is repeated before 
adjectives or verbs to s^w the concord. 
Bantu-speaking peoples of the extreme south 
differ so little in speech from those of the 
extreme north, that Zulu is intelligible in 
Cameroon. The Bantu languages occupy all 
the southern part of Africa firom near the 
Equator southwards, excepting areas of 
Hottentot. Bushman and Pygmy (?) spmh. 
or such parts as are now Euro^anised. 
There is no corresponding Bantu race nor 
yet any physical ty^ of which it can be said 
that it is specifically Bantu, but the term is 
applied in a narrower sense to tribcu with a 
strong Hamitic element. 

Bnnyoro* Tall and well-proportioned 
Bantu-speaking people of Uganda, who 
extract the four lower incisors. A long- 
headed people, they are on the whole honest, 
but have the reputation of being splendid 
liars, though this seems to be due to past 
oppression by their chiefs. 

Banxiri. Trading people of the Ubangi 
river. Central Africa. They build beehive 
huts and arrange them in twolong^ines. some- 
times over a mile in length. They are good 
farmers and expert watermen. 

Bapindi or Bapende. Bantu-speaking 
people of the Kumu-Kasai area, who are 
exp^ weavers. They should not be confused 
with the Bapindii or Babindji. 

Bapukoi Naka or S. Baaoha. Bantu- 
speaking tribe of Spanish Guinea, between the 
Kribi and ^on rivers. 

Bara. Tribe of south-central Madagascar, 
with the reputation of being distrustful and 
churlish ; thw are a Plains people and rela- 
tively uncivilised. 

Barabra. Dark-complexioned tribe of 
Nubia, with long skulls and woolly hair. 
The name is the same as that of the Bef ber ; 
it is derived from Arabic and means 
foreigner.** 

Barotae. Conquering Bantu tribe which 
founded a great empire in what is now 
northern Rhodesia. 

Baraadi. People of East Africa, made 
up of the subject Bahutu and the dominant 
Batussi. whose privileged classes include the 
Wanianda. 

Baaaa or Gbaaa. Name of a Kru tribe 
of Liberia There are also tribes known u 
Bassa in the northern provinces of Nigeria 
(Bassa Komo. Bassa Nge) and in Cameroon. 
Baahkira. Mixed people of Russia, of 


Mongoloid type. The name is said to be of 
Turkish origin and to mean ** bee keepers.** 

Baagnea. People of the western Pyrenees, 
partly in France, pa^y in Spain. They 
speak a language that is oy common consent 
non-Aryan and is generally regarded as a 
survival of the pre- Aryan languages of two or 
three thousand years ago. possibly that of 
the people called Iberians, who occupied 
the sea-board of Gaul from the Rhdne to 
the Pyrenees, and were originally resident 
tetween the Ebro and the Pyrenees. There 
is a distinct Basque type, characterised by a 
rather triangular face, broad temples, and 
long, pointed chin, with dark eyes set rather 
close, a long thin nose, and dark hair. North 
of the Pyrenees, however, the skull seems to be 
noticeably shorter than in the Spanish 
provinces, though the dividing line is not 
exactly coincident with the national boundary. 
The French type has been regarded as the 
purer. The Basques are assigned to the 
Mediterranean race, being regarded as a 
variety evolved by isolation and in-breeding. 
Many suggestions have been made as to the 
affinities of the language, e g. that it is akin to 
Berber. Finno-Ugrian tongues. Kolarian, etc., 
without any very clear evidence being forth- 
coming. 

Baaundi. Bantu-speaking people of the 
north bank of the Lower Congo, who seem 
to have come from the Lower Kwango. 

Baauto. Bantu-speaking people of south- 
east Africa, east of the Orange river, where 
they seem to have arrived about a hundred 
years ago. They are made up of a great 
number of different clans or tribes. The 
traditions of some of them have been inter- 
preted to mean that they crossed the Zambezi 
in the eleventh or twelfth century. They 
preserve genealogies of their chiefs going back 
to the sixteenth century. Less than a 
century ago some of them were still cannibals ; 
but they took to the practice, it appears, 
when their fiocks and herds had been captured 
by invading peoples, who also killed much of 
the game. 

Batak. (x) The same as Batta, a tribe of 
Sumatra; (2) a negrito tribe of Palawan. 
Philippine Islands. Described as very shy. they 
have long, kinky hair, and use the blow-gun. 

Batetela. Bantu-making tribe east of 
the Sankuru. Belgian Congo, maw of them 
much infiuenced by Arabs and Europeans. 
Their country is fertile, and abundance of food 
has enabled them to develop into a race of 
great stature. Brave, hospitable and kind- 
hearted. they are, as a rule, dark in colour, 
but some are light yellow. 

Batta* (x) Tribe of the Middle Benue, 
West Africa. They are allied to the Bachama 
and speak a language of the Benue-Chad 
group. (2) Sumatran tribe of small stature 
who live main^ north of the Equator, also 
called Batak. Their stature is about 5ft. sin., 
and the skull somewhat short ; the skin is 
clear and the face round, but the cheek-bones 
are not prominent.; the nose is straight or 
concave, the beard thick ; the hair is fine, 
of black colour, with chestnut as a variant. 
They are canxiibals. but eat only exiexxiies 
killed in battle, prisoners of war. and convicted 
criminals, never their own lelativei. 
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Batvssi. Dominant people of Unindi, 
East Africa, who rule the Bahutu, numbering 
about one and a half millions, by superior 
intelligence. The Batussi are proud, ^uiet 
and reserved compared with their subjects, 
and seldom say what they think. They are 
reputed to be untruthful, lazy, and cowardly, 
leaving all work to the subject people. 
They are tall, some over 6 ft. 6 in., and no 
grown-up man less than 5 ft. 9 in. ; but they 
are well proportioned, though the body is 
often slender, yet their hands are smaller 
than those of the average European. There 
are two types of face among them, the superior, 
with narrow nose, thin lips, ^d small mouth ; 
the other more negroid, but oval, with small 
but well-developed chin. A singular feature 
is that the upp^ teeth often project over the 
lower ; the hair is, however, as woolly as in the 
ordinary negro. 

Batwa. I^gmoid people of Urundi, East 
Africa, who are, however, considerably 
taller than the real pygmy. Those who have 
taken to agriculture reach 5 ft. 3 in., no doubt 
owing to admixture with the Bahutu, who are 
themselves but little taller. They are a 
mixture of pygmy, forest Bantu, and inter- 
lake Bantu ; and some observers have 
suggested the presence of a long-headed 
Bushman type. They form not more than 
one per cent, of the population of Urundi, 
and as a pariah class are naturally driven to 
trickery and slyness. They are, however, 
friendly with the Batussi and are actually the 
guards of the king in Ruanda. 

Bayanai. Name given to several distinct 
African tribes. Stanley gave this name to 
the Bobangi (?) ; it appears to mean “ savage ** 
and is applied also to some of the Kasai 
tribes. 

Bechvana. Number of tribes extending 
from near the Zambezi to the Orange river, 
one important section being the Basuto. 
The name goes back not more than a hundred 
years, and is not recognized by the natives 
themselves. They are allied to the Bawenda 
of the Transvaal. 


Beja. Hamitic people of East Africa, 
including the Ababdeh, Bishailn, Hadendoa, 
Halenga, Beni Amer. They are essentially 
a ncpiadic and pastoral people though a few 
have taken to agriculture. 

Belgians. Ste Netherlands. 

Benga. Group of tribes, including the 
Banoho, Banoko, or Malimba, of Spanish 
Guinea, etc. Some of these tribes have 
penetrated south into French territory. 
The Benga proper inhabit a narrow coast 
belt between the Benito river and Corisco 
Bw. 

Bengali. ** Mongolo-Dravidian " inhabit- 
ants ox north-east India. The type varies 
widely according to social status, and in 
certain castes, such as the Brahman, the 
Alpine tyM is dominant, as it is on the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas. They are 

C Vwitted and versatile and, find scope for 
abilities in official work and commerce. 
Berber or Libyan, ^oith African peoples 
speaking either Arabic or Berber, but in the 
main of western Hamitic stock. The Arab 
is taller than the Berber and has usually a 
longer head; bis lace is a regular oval. 


while the Berber's is squarer and his nose 
st^ight or concave ; the Berber has also a 
transverse depression on the forehead. The 
Berber is essentially a highlander, non- 
nomadic, and less dependent upon flocks and 
herds. Although the Berbers have lived 
in close contact with Arabs for a thousand 
years, they do not amalgamate with them to 
any great extent. 

Betnileo. Negro or negroid tribe of 
Madagascar. They are tall, with an average 
height of 6 ft. for men, large-boned and 
muscular, much darker than the Hova, 
and diflering from them also in hair character, 
which is always crisp and woolly. Apart 
from negro slaves, however, there is little 
reason to suspect an African element in 
Madagascar, and the negro type is probably of 
Oceanic origin. 

Betsimiaaraka. Name often given to the 
people ‘of the east of Madagascar in general, 
noperly speaking, they are a Plains people 
of light complexion and straight hair. 

Bail, t Tribe of the Central Provinces of 
India, said to have been at one time the 
ruling race. They now speak an Indo- 
Aryan language. It is uncertain whether 
their original tongue was Munda or Dravidian. 
The jungle Bhils are described as active and 
hardy, with high cheek-bones, wide nostrils, 
and coarse, almost negroid, features ; those 
of the plains are often well built and tall, 
but are clearly of mixed blood. The Bhil 
proper averages 5 ft. 6 in. in height, is an 
excellent woodsman and huntsman, and 
Sanskrit works call him ** lord of the pass ** 
because the approach to his land is through 
defiles which none could traverse without 
his leave. The name is said to occur first 


about A.D. 600, and to be derived from a 
Dravidian word for bow, the characteristic 
weapon of the tribe. The Bhil was at one 
time a professional thief, and became so, 
perhaps, through oppression by neighbouring 
governments. 

Bhutia. Sanskrit name of the people of 
Tibet, including the Bod^a, or Tu)etan 
proper, the Lepcha, the Rong, etc. The 
Bod-pa are the southern, more or less civilized, 
section who till the land and have Lhasa as 


their chief town. The Dru-pa are semi- 
nomadic but peaceful tribes of the north*ern 
plateaux ; while* the Tangut are predatory 
tribes of the north-east borderland, so called 
.by the Mongols, who, indeed, use the term 
for all Tibetans. The typical Tibetan is the 
Dru-pa, who have for ages been isolated 
from the alien peoples that surround them ; 
they stand about 5 ft. 5 in., and are round 
headed, with wavy hair, brown eyes, a thick 
but prominent nose, depressed at ^e root. 
In complexion they vary from white to dark 
brown, according to exposure, and rosy 
cheeks are common among llie younger 
women. From this description it is clear 
that the Indo-Chinese element is not pure. 

Bicol. Philippine tribe of mixed type, 
probably Proto-Malay mingled with Indo- 
nesian to a slight extent, and with Chinese. 
They are predominantly round headed, and 
the back of the skull is curiously flattened. 
They are a lively and intelligent perale with 
musical gifto. 
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Bilin. Pastoral and agricultural people of 
Uraer Nubia, who are also called Bogo. 

Binbinga. Australiantribenearthesouth- 
west shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Cultur- 
ally they belong to the same group as the 
interior tribes, and differ from ue Mara and 
Anula of the coast region. 

Biaaya. (i) A Klemantan people of 
Borneo. (2) a Philippine tribe on islimas of 
the same name and in Mindanao. 

Biaharin* Division of the Beja who live 
to the south of the Ababdeh. towards the 
territory of Suakin. They have been modified 
by some short*headed element that did not 
affect the tribes to the south of them. They 
are moderately short, slightly built people with 
reddish brown skins tinged with black. 
The hair is usually curly, but is at times 
wavy. They closely resemble the pre- 
dynastic Egyptians in skull form and physical 
cnaracteristics. 

Blackfeet (Sifcaika). Tribe of American 
Indians of the Plains group, which once held 
an area from the Missouri to the Saskatche- 
wan ; now on reservations. They speak an 
Algonquian tongue, and migrated from the 
Rra river to the north-west. 

Bobangii Bantu-speaking people of the 
Congo, between Stanley Pool and Equator- 
ville. 

Bogo. Pastoral and agricultural people of 
Upper Nubia, who call themselves Bilin. 

Boloki. One of the constituent tribes 
of the Bangala group on the Congo and inter- 
mingled with the Bomuna. • They owned the 
town of Mangala at one time, whence the 
name Bangala. 

Bongo. Red-brown people of the south- 
west of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, Sudan. They 
are of medium height, with considerably 
wider skulls than the Dinka ; both are said 
to deform the head soon after birth, but in 
opposite directions. They are essentially an 
agricultural people with no interest in cattle 
rearing. Their conical huts are remarkable 
for the low entrances which compel the 
visitor to creep in. Th^ are expert iron 
workers and smelt ore. The women wear a 

f dug quite an inch in diameter in the lower lip. 
2) Another tribe in the same area with a 
wholly different language. 

Bre. Tribe of Burma. They speak a 
dialect of Karen, which is assigned to the 
Sinitic group of the Siamese-Chinese branch 
of the Tibeto-Burman family of languages. 

Bitbl. Group of Bantu-speaking tribes of 
Fernando Pb. They are remarkable as the 
sole example of an Afncan tribe still in the 
Stone Age at the time of discovery ; they also 
differed rrom other African tribes in having no 
drum. 

Bvdmiia. Fisherfolk of Lake Chad. They 
are tall, wilb high foreheads and blunt noses, 
make canoes or floats of bundles of 
ten inches thick, which take a month to 
build, and are propelM by men swimming or 
wadii^ behind. 

Bvgi. Maritime people of the south of 
Celebes, who are reputed to be very honest 
traders. They have a dear ddn, straight 
Mack hair, a prominent nose and wide eyes ; 
like the neighbouring Macassar they seem to 
have a negroid element among them. 


Bnlgarlaaa* Inhabitants of Bulgaria, of 
Ugrian origin, with some admixture of Slavs. 
They speak a Slav tongue. They were driven 
from the south Russian steppes by the Huns 
in the sixth centuiy and sub^uently cross^ 
the Danube, but long before this they were 
known to the Armemans as a great people, 
dwelling to the north far beyond the Caucasus. 
At the outset they were a coarse and brutal 
people, but have become assimilated to the 
Caucasian type and merged in the surrounding 
Slav populations. They take their name from 
the Bulga (Volga). 

Buriat. Mongol tribe of the region about 
Lake Baikal. They are yellower than the 
Kalmucks and have round heads, but the 
nose is narrower as a rule and they are clearly 
of mixed origin, as indeed are the Kalmucks, 
but, unlike them, the Buriats may have a 
Tungus strain. 

Burmese. Mongoloid people of Further 
India, who have been described as inter- 
mediate in type between the Chinese and the 
Malay. They are of yellowish- brown com- 
plexion, with black, lank hair, no beard, a 
small but straight nose. They are identical 
with the people of Arakan, also known as 
Mag. Their ancestors came from the north 
some time after 600 b.c., according to some 
authorities from the mountains of the south- 
east of Tibet, according to others from the 
head waters of the Yang-tse-Kiang. About 
a thousand years ago the Burmese were in 
Upper Burma and the Mon on the lower 
Irawadi ; some five centuries later the Tai 
invasion forced the Burmese to unite with the 
Mon. The Burman lives largely on rice and 
drinks water ; he is a Buddhist in religion. 
His temperament is bright and genial, but 
he is somewhat indolent. A remarkable 
feature of Burmese society is its democratic 
character, due perhaps in part to the fact 
that the priests nave not become a privileged 
class : for all, at some period of their lives, 
become priests. The women, partly owing 
to the freedom they enjoy, are reputra to be 
virtuous, thrifty and intelligent beyond 
the common run ; they have a great capacity 
for business. 

Bushman or Sa (pi. San). A Hottentot 
name. Yellow-skinned, Woolly-haired in- 
habitant of South Africa before the arrival of 
the Bantu. He is now confined to the Kala- 
hari and less desirable areas. His average 
height is about 5 ft. and his short and black 
hair rolls up into little knots so as to present 
the appearance of being distributed in clumps. 
The nose is extremely flat. The language is 
remarkable for its large use of " clicks," 
sounds produced by drawing the breath in. 
To the Bushmen are due the remarkable rock 
paintings in South Africa. 

Buahoago. People of the Kasai, whose 
traditions say they came from the north, 
possibly the Shan neighbourhood. A fine 
race, with both dignity and grace of manner, 
they possess a remarkable culture unlike that 
of their neighbours, and have neat artistic 
gifts. They are not skilled as nunters, and 
employ ^e pygmy Batwa to procure such 
game as they neta. 

Cm Many tribal names are spelt with a 
C or K alternatively, in the same way as 
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Celt and Kelt, and if not found under the 
initial letter C reference should be made also 
under the letter K. 

Cadiiveo* Guaycuru tribe of the Gran 
Chaco who cultivate the ground and are noted 
as expert weavers and potters. 

Cakchiqualf Tribe of Guatemala, to the 
south of the Quiche. 

Caiilornia Area. District occupied by 
tribes without canoes or pottery, living 
largely on acorns and wild seeds. They are 
often opprobriously termed *' diggers.* 

Caneloa or Qiiijoa. important tribe of 
Ecuador on the head waters of the Napo. 

Carib. Group of South ^American tribes 
including Acaww, Bakairi,* Galibi, Macusi, 
Rucuyen, etc. Their first home was perhaps 
near the sources of the Xingu ; they awe to a 
great extent a fishing people, and in their 
migrations followed the course of rivers ; 
at the time of the discovery of America they 
were ousting the Arawak in the Antilles. 
They are essentially am upland people ; the 
custom of eating their male enemies wais 
widespreaid among them. 

Carib. Tribe of Guiana, speadcing a 
language which hats given its name to the 
Caurib group. Their proper name is Cawinya. 
They are rather dark in colour, taller than the 
Arawak and of more powerful make, but 
coawser in features. They are famous ais 
warriors, amd one result of this was that the 
islamd Caribs had two distinct lamguages in 
use, one used by or to men, the other by 
women among themselves. The women 
distort their legs by cotton bands round the 
ankle auid disfigure their lips with pieces of 
wood with sharp points turned outwaurds; 
men wear crescent-shaped nose pieces. They 
are skilful pot-madeers. 

Caahibo. Tribe of Pannoam stock, west 
of the Ucayali, whose own name for them- 
selves is Carapache, *' bat." 

Caucasian Languages. Four groups, 
each with subdivisions, maybe distinguished: 
(i) Lesghian with Avar, Andi, Dido. Lak, 
Varkun. Akusha, etc. ; Udi, Kunn, etc. (2) 
Chechen. (3) Cherkess with Kabaird and 
Abchase. (4) Kartwelian (Georgian). In 
addition to these Osset, an Indo-European 
language, is spoken there ; it may be a 
descendant of Scythian.; it is certainly not 
Iranian. 

Caucasic or Caucasian. General term 
embracing Nordic, Alpine and Mediterranean 
stocks. It includes the peoples of the Old 
World (with the exception of the Chinese; 
Japanese, and inhabitants of the Arctic sone) 
whose normal habitat lies outside the tropics.* 

Cayuga. American Indian tribe of the 
Iroquois confederation. Some of them re-i 
moved to Canada when the American Revolu-j 
tion took place. • 

Celtic Languages. One section of the 
Italo-Celtic noup now in north-west Europe. 
It includes the Br3rthonic tongues with Welw, 
Breton and the extinct Cornish, and Gadhelic, 
with Gaelic, Erse and Manx.' 

Celt or Kelt. Term used in a number 
of different and contradictory senses ; some 
Continental writers oppose Celts and Gauls, 
who also spoke a Cemc tongue, supposing 
the former to be short headed, the latter 


long headed ; archaeologists attribute the 
culture of the earlier and later Iron Ages to 
the Celts, regardless of ph^ical type and 
language ; pmlologists speak of Celts when 
they mean pecmles whose language is a branch 
of the Italo-Celtic group. What has hap- 
pened is that, as in the case of England, which 
takes its name from a single one of the 
conquering tribes of invading peoples, the 
word Celt has been wplied indiscriminately 
both to the original Celts and to the peoples 
whom they subdued and Celticised. 

Cham. Remnants of a once powerful 
people who dominated Cochin-China, Annam 
and part of Cambodia some two thousand years 
ago and were still formidable in the days of 
Marco Polo. They werp determined foes of the 
Khmer of Cambodia and were conquered by 
the Annamese at the end of the fifteenth 
century. In physical type they differ widely 
from the surrounding pewle and seem to be 
of Austronesian stoclc. They are tall, often 
reaching 5 ft. 8 in., and sturdily built, and 
they vary in complexion from light brownish 
red to brown, thus resembling many Indo- 
nesians. They have wavy hair of fine texture 
and black or dark chestnut in colour ; the 
face is rather broad, but the nose is narrower 
at the root than is the case with Annamese ; 
the eye is large and full. A singular feature 
of their life is that many of them do not 
build their own houses, but employ Annamese. 
Their religions are a corrupt^ Brahmanism 
and ^ahomedanism. 

Chaatoa. People of Turkistan of mixed 
descent. Their features are European rather 
than Mongoloid. They are occupied with 
trade and agriculture. 

Chargara. A Mongol tribe in the north of 
the Chinese provinces of Chih-li and Shansi. 

Charruaa. Tribe of Uruguay who use 
the bolas, and hunt on horseback. 

Chechen. Caucasus people of the Middle 
Terek, Assa. etc. Their own name is Nakchi, 
and their usual name is taken from a town 
now destroyed, the chief of which subdued 
most of the people. The language is inde- 
pendent, but has elements in common with 
some of the- Lesghian langu^es. The 
Chechen include the Kists, Galgais, Ingush, 
etc. They are a good-looldng people, proud, 
and very hospitable. 

Cheremiaa.' Finnic people inhabiting the 
Volga basin. They are divided into moun- 
tain and plain sections, of which the former 
is more Russianised, taller and stronger. 
The name means *' merchants," their own 
designation is Mori. They are a people 
characterised by shortish he^, narrow eyes, 
small beards and flat noses. 

Cherokee. Iroquoian tribe of Virginia, 
etc., afterwards in Indian territory. They are 
one of the Five Civilized Tribes, probably 
30,000 strong. 

Chewkiiree. Georgian people of mixed 
origin. The type differs considerably, pro- 
bably owing to the intermarriage of near 
neighbours. The whole family takes ven- 
geance for the shedding of blood, and thus 
arise family quarrels that hold different areas 
apart for generations. 

Cheymae* Tribe of Plains Indians 
speaking an Algonquian tongue. *niey were 
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originally agricultural, living in a timber 
country ; theirgreat rite was the Sun Dance ; 
some thirty years ago they took up the 
modem Ghost Dance religion. 

Chibcha Area. District in the north of 
South America inhabited by tribes using 
poisoned arrows, hammocks, fish poisons, 
etc., and living in palisaded villages. This 
type also extends some distance northwards 
into Central America. Some of the tribes 
of high culture exist no longer; but there 
are still highly organized groups in the centre 
of Colombia surrounded by a ring of wilder 
tribes of the same group. 

Chickaaawa. Muskogian tribe now in 
Oklahoma, who seem to have crossed the 
Mississippi from the west in early times and 
settled in what is now Mississippi State in 
pre-Columbian times. 

Chilkat. Tlinkit tribe of Alaska, famous 
for their blankets. 

Chin. Southern Mongol people speaking a 
Tibeto-Burman language of the Meithei sub- 
group. The Chindwin valley is named from 
them : they are related to the Kachin, but 
should not be confused with them. Their 
original home seems to have been in Tibet, 
together with the Kuki-Lushai, if we may 
judge by customs, technology, and traditions. 
The term Chin is said to be a Burmese form 
of Chinese jt» (men). They have no common 
name, but call themselves Yo in the north, 
Lai in the south, and Shu in Lower Burma. 
They are a fine people, tall and stoutly built, 
men of nearly 6 ft. being not uncommon ; in 
some areas, however, goitre and leprosy are 
common. The Chin is treacherous in warfare, 
for a man who has killed many enemies goes 
to the next life with a fine retinue of slaves ; 
but the killing of a man brings vengeance 
on the slayer, who himself becomes the slave 
of the avenger in the next world. The Chin 
Hills, according to the Chins themselves, are 
formed of the ruins of a tower they were 
building in order to induce the moon to give 
light permanently. 

China I non -Chinese Peoples These 
include Miao-Yao, Min-chin, Wa-PaJaung, 
Shan-Tai, Lolo, Kachin. and other stocks. The 
Miao call themselves Mhong, and are alleged 
to belong to the Mon-Khmer group, the con- 
struction of the language being also identical. 

Chinese. Mixed people of far from uni- 
form t3rpe. There is a considerable Manchu 
element in the north ; in the south are the 
tribes known collectively as Miao-tse. The 
north Chinaman is fairly tall, standing on 
an average 5 ft. 7 in. in Shantung, and the 
round-headed Alpine type is dominant, mixed, 
however, with a type similar in respect of no§p 
and in height of tne head, but much longer. 
In the south-east the average stature is aMut 
three inches less and the type is less mixedwith 
long heads, but there is also a broad-nosed 
element. Veiy little information of a reliable 
kind is available. The Chinese proper were some 
thousands of years ago an agricultural people 
in the valley of the Wei river, surrounaed 
by barbarians like the Hiung-nu. They con- 
quered and absorbed their neighbours, but 
Yang-tse was their southern border for 
centuries. The Chinese character is complex, 
and cannot be summed up in a few words. 


He is honourable, especially in commerce, 
and has the reputation of being a liar only 
because he lies in a way novel to the Westerner ; 
he is not more dishonest than most people, 
and is accounted dirty because his ideas of 
cleanliness difier from ours. When he is 
well treated he is faithful and grateful ; he 
is polite according to a traditional code ; he 
is temperate. But he is undoubtedly cruel ; 
he is unkind to children, and, judged by 
European standards, he cannot oe termed 
moral. 

Chinook# Pacific Coast tribe north of the 
Columbia river, now nearly extinct. Their 
language formed the basis of the Chinook 
jargon, an Indian trade language used before 
the discovery of America. They flattened 
their heads by pressure of a board on a child's 
head in its cradle. 

Chippewa or Chippeway. Another 
form of Ojibwa or Oji^ay, an Algonquin 
tribe, not to be confused with the Chippe- 
wyan, an Athapascan tribe. 

Chippewyan. Athapascan tribe of 
Canada, not to be confused with theChippewa. 

Chiauito# Bolivian tribe or group of 
tribes, belonging to the Tupi linguistic family. 
They were originally supposed to be dwarfs, 
because their huts had low doorways and 
they left them untenanted when the country 
was first invaded. They are peaceful and 
industrious, manufacturing sugar in copper 
boilers of their own making. Their language 
is said to' have no numerals beyond one. 
They are of olive complexion with an average 
height of 5 ft. 6 in. ; their heads are round, 
but the cheek-bones do not project, and the 
eyes are horizontal. They are good natured, 
sociable, hospitable, and lazy. 

Chtrlduano# ^hvian tribe, perhaps the 
same as Camba, also found in the east of the 
Gran Chaco, speaking a language of the 
Guarani group. They are of yellowish-red 
complexion, of rather small stature, with 
round heads and small nostrils. 

Chitrall. Round-headed people on the 
south of the Hindu Kush. They are, perhaps, 
descendants of an Alpine people who occupied 
the western plateaux in Neolithic and early 
Bronze times. 

Choctaw# Important Muskogian tribe 
formerly on the Mississippi. The name by 
which they are known may be from thie 
Spanish *' chato," flat, from their custom of 
flattening their hea<|s. They were noted for 
agriculture and waged war in the main only 
for purposes of defence. It was their custom 
to clean the bones of the dead (old men 
removing the flesh with their finger-nails) 
and deposit them in boxes or baskets in their 
•• bone-houses." 

CholOf Chola# Local name of half-breed 
Indians of Bolivia. 

Choloaea. South American tribe on the 
left bank of the Hualaga. 

Chontal# Indian tribe of Nicaragua and 
Mexico, often called Popoluca, a 'Nahuatl 
word meaning " stranger.^' 

Chorotegaa# Indian tribes of Nicaragua 
and Mexico, who formerly spoke Mangue, a 
language allied to Chiapanec. 

Chwchl# Pklaeo-Siberian tribe occupying 
the extreme north-east of Siberia. Tnere 
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are two main group. One possesses 
numerous herds of reindeer that pasture on 
the tundra but are neither milked nor used 
for transport, being bred for food and trade. 
The other group is dependent on fishing. 
As the pasturage is poor, herders of reindeer 
lead a very nomadic life ; in summer the 
reindeer go up into the hills. The Chukchi 
are said to have warred with the aboriginal 
tribe known as Onkilon and gradually mingled 
with the survivors. It is the custom among 
them for old people to be killed with much 
ceremony. 

* Chuvash. Finnic people of the Kazan 
area. Of short stature, they have undergone 
Tartar influence. In character they are hard- 
working and economical even to parsimony, 
excellent at agriculture compared with the 
Cheremiss, but naturally timid and indisposed 
either to commerce or manual labour. 

Circassians or Cherkess. Name of 
uncertain origin and meaning, applied. to a 
Caucasus people who call themselves Adighe. 
They seem to be of mixed origin, as their 
heads arc of medium length with some 
twenty per cent, long headed and about the 
same of round-headed folk. They are a tall, 
.slender people, but well built with broad 
shoulders, and arc noted as horsemen. The 
women are famous beauties With black eyes ; 
after marriage they are kept closely confined. 
The Circassian has been described as warlike, 
fearless and hospitable, but thievish and 
treacherous ; they arc disinclined to Jabour. 
A stranger who comes to a place selects a* host, 
who may be known to him only by name, 
but is thenceforth responsible for his safety. 

Coaat Tribes. Indians of the North 
Pacific coast. They are dependent cn the 
sea for food ; make large dug-out canoes ; 
have totem poles ; cook with hot stones in 
boxes and baskets ; use armour and wooden 
helmets but no shields. They live in large 
square houses of wood, which is also work^ 
for many other purposes ; they believe ia 
guardian spirits. The ** p<niatch ** is a com- 
plicated system of gifts on a loan and credit 
system, which have to be returned at a later 
date, the most valuable articles being blankets 
and certain copper plates. 

Comanche. tribe speaking a 

Shoshonian tongue. They formerly lived in 
Wyoming ; they warred for centuries with 
the Spaniards and were bitter enemies of the 
Texans, who seized their hunting-grounds. 

Coaaacke. Disappearing Russian type, 
formerly falling into two ^oups, the Zaparog 
of Little Russia and the Ewn Cossacks. W*ar 
was their original occupation, but to-day 
th^ are a separate people only in the Caucasus. 

Cree. Indians of the Mackenzie group, 
speaking an Algonquian tongue. The3r w*ere 
honest in everything but trade, hospitable, 
and generous ; they are closely related to the 
Ojibwa or Chippewa. 

Croats. South Slavonic people allied to 
the Serbs. The name is identical with 
Khorvat. the form of the name used in 
Hungary, and means ** highlands,** being in 
fact the same vrotd as Carpathians. 

Crow. American Indian tribe of the 
Plains group. . They speak a Siouan language 
and are an oflshoot of the Hidatsa. 


Cvshite. Group of East African tribes. 
They include the High Cushite (mountain 
dwellers) or Agao, and the Low Cushite, 
including the Galla, Somali and Afar-Saho. 

CuyoBO. Philippine tribe. Of yellow skin, 
but somewhat negroid head character ; they 
have deep brown eves, prominent cheek-bones, 
and straight black hair with a tendency to 
wave. The big toe is widely separated from 
the others and abnormally large. 

Cxeche. The inhabitants of the north-west 
part of Czechoslovakia, known as Bohemia be- 
fore the Great War. In prehistoric times there 
were considerable changes of type in this 
area : at the end of the Old Stone Age the 
population was influenced by a round-headed 
element coming probably from the east ; in 
the Neolithic period, however, this influence 
cannot be traced ; there are practically no 
short skulls, so far as has been discovered. 
When metals were introduced the population 
remained long headed, but the proportion 
of skulls high in proportion to the length 
was greater than before, that is to say there 
was a Mediterranean element. With the 
coming of iron the short-headed Alpine type 
was largely increased. They were the repre- 
sentatives of the Slavs of to-day, it may be : 
but there was another swing of the pendulum 
and fifteen hundred years or more ago the 
long-headed peoples got the upper hand 
again and in their graves the objects are of 
undoubted Slavic origin ; but singularly 
enough there is a distinct difference of type 
between males and females, and the latter 
have shorter heads. At the present day 
the Czechs are of the Alpine type, short 
headed and dark, above medium stature, 
though not so tall as the people of the 
plains of Germany to the north of them. 
For earlier periods the facts are of un- 
certain interpretation. 

Dafla. Himalayan tribe, also called 
Banghin, who subsist by hunting. 

Dakota or Sioux. Plains tribe which 
lived south-west of Lake Superior. They 
now number about 30,000 and represented 
the best type of Indian. 

Danakil or Afar. Hamitic tribe of the 
arid coastlands between Abyssinia and the 
sea. Ph^ically they resemble the Somali, 
but are less Arabised. 

Daaea. Inhabitants of Denmark, whose 
language may be regarded as the same as 
Noru'egian. There is every reason to suppose 
that Denmark was not inhabited till Neolithic 
times. It seems likely that the early short 
heads are the same people as we find in' France 
and Britain, who must have passed along 
the North Sea coasts ; in the Iron Age these 
folk had almost disappeared and the long 
heads, i.e. Nordics of the German plain, 
were in force. At a later period great 
changes occurred which have left little trace 
in history. We read of the Cimbri leaving 
Denmark as a result of inundations, an^ 
being finally wiped out in north Italy by 
the Romans after a sanguinary career ; we 
know that later the Jutes came to the shores 
of England and formed an element in the 
present population, while other Balticpeoplcs 
streamea in other directions over ETurope; 
but we do not know what happened in their 
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fatherland. One-third of the children of though their creed conta^nff many hetero- 
to-day seem to have light e3re8 and hair, geneous elements. They are of the non- 

and It seems that tallness goes with fair Semitic type termed Armenoid. 

coloration, but in parts of the country Duallat Important people of Cameroon 
there is a round-headed, fair type, not very who speak a Bantu language, 
tall, side by side with a taller, dark type. Dturani Alghaa. Agricultural population 

Dardf People of no^-west India. Their of west and south Afghanistan, 
language, also ^led Pisacha, is ranked as a Duaua. Borneo tribe. They are probably 
branch of the Indo-European languages. of mixed origin, but tending towards the long- 

Dard Group. Languages spoken in Hash- headed Indonesian type. They are cultiva- 
mir and the country to the north and east. tors of the soil, an amiable people but given 
Dauriaaa. Tungus tribe of the east and to head-hunting, 
outer Mongolia, at the present day inhabiting Dutch. See Netherlands, 
the valley of the Nonui. , DaungarSi Dsungana or Dungaaa. 

Delaware or Lenape. Formerly the Western Mongol or Turko-Tartar people of the 
most important Algonquian confederacy. Hi valley. They arc Mahomedans, but 
originally in the basin of the Delaware river, follow a Chinese mode of life. 

U.S.A: Other tribes accorded them the title Edo or Dini. People of Benin and the 
of " gtandfather," in recognition of their, surrounding country, mrmerly celebrated as 
position. ^ the seat of a powerful kingdom, which in the 

Dene or Tinaeh. North American Indian seventeenth century extended its power as 
tribe of the Mackenzie group, sp^kinfi; an far as the Gold Coast. Benin was notorious 
Athapascan language. They are dependent for its human sacrifices ; the king was 
for food on the caribou and use snares and surrounded by an elaborate hierarchy of 
nets made of bark fibre ; their baskets of functionaries, and traced his descent to 
spruce root are food vessels used' in cooking a Yoruba who founded the royal line 
with hot stones. They strike fire with iron about seven hundred and twenty years 
pyrites. The house characteristic of this ago, taking the place of a native line of kings 
area is the lean-to. whose successors still remain in Benin and 

Dialect. See Language ( p. 5327). enjoy certain privileges. The Edo speak a 

Dinka. Arabic form of the name of a language of the Lower Niger noup allied to 
collection of independent tribes stretching Ewe, the language of Togmand, and to 
from about five degrees south of Khartum to Kukuruku. In character they are a brave 
less than two degrees north of.Gondokoro and proud people, and their chiefs regarded 
and extending many miles to the west in themselves as better than Europeans ; they 
Bahr-el-Ghaz2u. They call themselves Jieng are, however, less open and more grasping 
or Jenge ; they are independent of each other than some of their neighbours. Their houses 
and have never recognized a supreme chief, have no real roof, each room having an open 
They are tall and very long headra, but differ Space in the middle, so that in bad weather 
considerably from each other in physique, due there is no refuge from the rain, 
in part perhaps to differences in food. The Egyptiana. Inhabitants of Egypt. From 
cattle-owning Dinka are far better off than the earnest period, seven thousand years ago, 
the poorer tribes who have no cattle and the population has been mixed, Hamitic clc- 
hardly cultivate the ground, but depend ments being mingled with two broad-nosed 
largely upon fishing and hippopotamus types. Two thousand years later the long-headed 
hunting. The last-named tribes live in the Mediterranean type began to take the place 
marshes near the Sudd, and their villages, of what is regarded as the Hamitic type, and 
dirty and evil-smelling, rise little above the they became supreme in the eighteen centuries 
level of the reed-covered surface of the before the Roman empire ; at the same time 
country. The cattle-owning Dinka call them the round-headed Alpines assumed a position 
all Tain. Other Mbes are Agar, Bor, Shish of importance. The population is still pre- 
and Aliab. The Dinka who own cattle look dominantly long headed, but there are 
down on the Shilluk. differences accoraing to provinces ; above 

Diola. Sudanic-speaking people near the Assiut the Mahomedans are mostly long 
mouth of the Gambia. They speak a Semi- headed and broad nosed, and below it. in 
Bantu language. the Delta, the Alpine and Mediterranean 

Dravidiaa Laagaagea. Principal Ian- typ^ found in Europe predominate, 
guages of South India, with Brahui, spoken Ekoi. Bantu-speaking people of Nigeria, 
in Baluchistan. Malto in Bengal, etc. Thtee beyond the Cross river, 
croups are distii^ished : . Dravida with Bakimo or laauit. Inhabitants of the 
Kanaresc, Kota, Toda, Tulu, Tamil, and extreme north of America. They are of 
Malayalam ; Andhra with Telugu, and inter- medium stature with high and comparatively 
mediate with Kurukh, Malto, Gondi, etc. long heads and eyes of Mongoloid character. 

Dravidiaa* General term for the short They are peaceful, cheerful and honest. In 
dark peoples of South India. Physically they winter they live in earth or snow huts ; the 
are indistinguishable from the inhabitants of kayak is the man's boat, and is covered with 
northern India in many cases. Two varieties dcin except where the occupant sits i the 
have been distinguished, one with a broad nose, umiak is a woman's open skin boat. In 
the other with a narrow nose. On the whole language, culture and physique the Eskimo 
the term seems to be used on a linguistic base, differ m>m all other aborigines of America, 
Drnaea* People of Lebanon and Anti- but it seems likely that they are of Asiatic 
Lebanon. They are of very mixed origin, origin; it is probable that they formerly 
^peak Ankle, and are oaciiuly Mahomedaag, extended as far south as New England. 
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Englisha Name originally applied to the Celts, and earlier types of the north and west 

Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain, then to the are rapidly blending with the more cosmo- 

compound of Anglo-Saxon and Dane, and politan and Anglo-Saxon tvpes of the south- 

finally, not long after the Norman conquest, east. The so-called ** Anglo-Saxon race ** is 

to the people formed of the Norman and pre- not defined by differences of breed or origin, 

Norman population. Many different types but in the main by differences of culture 

are represented, some of which, as in Tynedale* (lan^age, political institutions, educatioiml 

or Cornwall, attain great prominence in ideals, etc.). Even where racial types persist 

certain areas. For pre-Roman times there is in Britain, they indicate, not the existence 

little certainty, but at present there is of separate breeds, held asunder since a far- 

nothing to show that any elements of the distant past, but the handing on, from 

population can be referred to races resident generation to generation, of ^ups of associ- 

m the British Isles before 12000 b . c . The ated characters which persist in spite of 

foundation of the English people seems to be intermarriage with people of other inheritance, 

the agricultural and pastoral race with long Batha or BatnoaisLaa* Finno-Ugrian 
high skulls, known as river-bed people. people of the Baltic. They are now assimi- 

The Long Barrow people were of much the fated in type to European peoples, 

same type and may or may not have been Bthiopiana in the Mala* Name given to 
immigrants from north-west Europe. A the eastern Hamites, of whom the Galla are 

broad-headed people, perhaps from* east t3^ical representatives. They are rather tall, 

Europe, succeeded them, tall and strongly- with long heads and a prominent straight, 

built, found more especially in south Britain, narrow nose. The hair type is frizzly, interme- 

whereas, e.g. near Aberdeen, the type is diate between the woolly nair of the negro and 

squat and bullet headed. the curly hair of the Arab. They are of slender 

In the Bronze Age came a dark, broad- build, with long, well-developed limbs, 
headed people, seen especially in Cornwall Ettscara* Indigenous name of the Basques, 
and Wales, which reaqhed the islands in quest They are divided into Guipuscoan, Labourdin, 
of gold. Then came a long-headed people who Soufetin, and other groups, 
introduced bronze axes — they were perhaps Ewe. Tribe of southern Togoland. They 
leaders of a round-headed peasantry — and speak a language closely aJdn to that of 
are on the whole confined to east England. Benin City, and were suzerains of the coast 
They perhaps brought with them the Gaelic area in the seventeenth century. There is a 
language, and represent the origin of the short-headed type intermingled with the 
original tall, fair, rather long-headed aristoc- normal long-he£med negroid which probably 
racy. They seem to have come from the indicates an earlier pygmy population ; cases 
Hungarian plain. The long-headed, fair of apparently normal persons have also been 
people may have brought the speech of Wales observed whose height did not exceed that 
and Cornwall when they introduced iron ,* of a pygmy. They TOlieve that each man has 

they were followed a few hundred years later an akfama or genius ; in this word there is 

by the Belgae, who came two centuries before reproduced the Egyptian ka, which was 
Caesar from north-east Gaul ; they were tall, probably carried to West Africa by wandering 
fair, and rather broad headed. traders in the search for gold. 

When the Roman legionaries came they Palaaha* Division of the Hamitic peoples 
left the rural parts to the older peoples ; of Abyssinia, termed collectively Agao. 

there is no evidence to show that they had They claim to be descended from Jews who 

much influence on the racial type ; more came from Judea with the Queen of Sheba, 
important may have been the exportation of and practise Jewish rites ; out there is no 
soldiers and slaves to Rome, and the emigra- reason for regarding them as Jews by descent, 
tion from south-west Britain to Brittany They have broad faces, with high ^eek- 
( Armorica). From Ireland came fair-haired bones, straight hair, and yellowish corn- 
people, whose descendants are still to be seen plexions. 

in mid-Cardigan. After the leaving of the Fangf Pangwei Pahowin. Large group 
Romans, Germanic peoples descended on the of Bantu-speaKing tribes in the area between 

shores of Britain. Jutes, Angles, and Saxons the Ogowe and the Sanaga. The main mass of 

on the east coast ; Norsemen on the Hebrides the people belongs to an older stock, upon 
and down the Irish Sea ; then came the whom another people descended from the 
Danes. All these invaders were probably north-east, and two types are distinguishable, 
loM headed and fair. one with a, broader skull, short face, flat nose. 

The last invasion to introduce a fresh strain and thick lips ; the others with a narrower, 
was that of the Normans, but craftsmen like higher skull, longer face, high bridge to nose, 
the Flemings were introduced — near Norwich European-like jaw and lips, ^e first type, 
knd in Pembrokeshire — by Anglo-Norman of dark chocolate brown hue, is more 
kinffs, while in medieval times trade brought numerous ; the colour of the other t 3 rpe is 
to Kent many a broad-headed Frenchman ; light, almost reddish. 

Germans from the Hanse towns settled in PaiitL Negro tribe of the Gold Coast, 
London ; Jews came from many parts, Hugue- nearly related to the Ashanti or Asanti ; 
nots driven out by persecution added to the it is probable that both have come down 
mixture of peoples ; and in later times have from the north. The Fanti language has bMn 
come ^th Germans and east Europeans to swallowing up the Guang language, spoken 
fuse with natives in two or three generations, on the coast Im than a century ago. w the 
A hundred years ago provincial peculiarities coast they are expert canoe men, and employ 
were more marked, for men wandered little, themselves in firfing ; inland, they cultivate 
save in centres of trade. To-day the Norsemen, the ground. They are less warlike than ttm 
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Ashanti, but probably the most intelligent Russia; but as long as they subsisted by 

of all negro peoples ; they are clever traders punting the population was never very 

and often well educated. numerous. With the coming of agriculture 

Pijiana. People on the eastern edge of the in the more temperate climate of the New 

Melanesian area. Mainly long headed, they Stone Age man grew in numbers and more 

have undergone considerable admixture with waves of invaders, some long headed, some 

Pol3mesians. They were originally very war- round headed, drifted into Gaul, as the 

like, but their character is gentle, and even country came to be called in the centuries 

timid, courteous, and anxious to please. before the Roman conquest. 

Finnic Tribes. In addition to the Finns Two thousand years ago the inhabitants 
properly so-called, there are a number of of Gaul were almost all short headed ; but 

allied tribes to the east of them. The northern then long-headed Nordic peoples began to 

group comprises the Zyrian, Permiak, and move across the Rhine ; the Cinibri came, 

Votyak, who range as far north as Arch- it is said, from the north of Denmark, and, 

angel ; the southern grqjup, from Kazan after ravaging France, penetrated into Italy, 

southwards on both sides of the Volga, only to be destroyed by the Romans. Roman 

comprise the Cheremiss, Mordvin, and rule left few traces on the type of the natives, 

Chuvash. The latter, however, speak a Turko- and, as it weakened, more Germanic tribes 

Tartar tongue. streamed across the Rhine — Franks, Goths, 

Finnrn. People of Finno-Ugrian stock Burgundians, etc. — and put an end to Roman 

which arrived in Europe from Central Asia power. The Teutonic clement thus intro- 

comparatively late. The Finns of to-day are duced ruled the land for a time, but was 

allied to the Esthonians, Livonians (now then swallowed up in what became the 

nearly epctinct), and Lapps, though the Finns French i nation, just as were the Northmen 

are Europeanised in type. They are divided of a later date. 

into two sections geographically, the Kare- The Frenchman of to-day is, in the main, 
lians and Tavastians. round headed, but there is a broad band of 

Finno-Ugriana. Group including from longer headed people running through Paris, 
the genetic standpoint Finns, Esthonians, Liv- and, as among the upper classes in England, 
landers, Magyars, all of whom have ceased to the higher in the social scale a family stands, 
be typical in respect of appearance ; Bui- the greater its tendency to long headedness. 
garians, who have also adopted a Slavonic It has sometimes been said paradoxically 

tongue ; and typical Ugrians, like Cheremiss, that France is more Teutonic than Germany ; 

Samoyed, Votyak, and Lapp. Generally taking it all in all, though the Alpine 

speaking, the typical Ugrian has a yellowish- peoples of central Europe are dominant in 

white skin and straight black or yellow hair ; France, they are so to a less extent than in 

he is not tall, and may (as in the case^)f the Germany and Austria. 

Lapp) only just exceed 5 ft. in height ; his With such mixed blood it is not surprising 
nose is straight or concave, his head long or that the French character varies even more 
medium, but there are exceptions. than the physical type. The Gascon is 

Five Civilised Tribes. Term for the proverbially loquacious and boastful, the 

American Indian tribes : Cherokee, Chicka- Norman cautious and slow to act, the Breton 

saw, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole. They fanatically religious and somewhat remote 

maintained their own system of government from the population of the rest of France, 

in Indian Territo^, now Oklahoma. The Burgundian is quick and enterprising ; 

Flemings. Population of the north of the Basque, if he has a special character, 
Belgium. The people of the plain of Flanders pliant and versatile, while the native of 

are a tall people, and this feature is more Touraine is even-tempered and intelligent, 

noticeable the farther north one goes ; the The inhabitant of the south differs in tern- 

head is between long and short, a medium perament from the men of the colder north, 

type, but becomes longer towards the north Fula. Ordinary form, of the name of a 
and' blondness also increases in the same people who call themselves Fulbe (sing. Pulo). 
direction. This type is commonly called They are also called Filani (Hausa), Peulhs 
Nordic, and corresponds to that of the Franks (French), Fellatah, etc. The proper name 
who were in southern Belgium in the sixth of the language is Fulfulde. The Fula are 
or seventh century. found over a wide area from the Gambia 

Flemish. Teutonic language of the Low to Darfur, usually in the form of scattered 
German group. More than one dialect is communities, without any tribal organization, 
spoken in the north of Belgium, and is not They fall into two sections : cattle Fula, 
very different from Dutch. The speakers of wandering herdsmen, for the most part non- 
it are known as Flemings. Mahometan, who have preserved in many 

Foa. Ewe-spea^ing people of Dahomey. places a purer type ; and house Fula, all 

French. Inhabitsmts of medieval and Mahomedans, who have intermarried with 
modem France. They take their name from ne^o tribes. The pure Fula has straight 
the invading Franks ol the fifth centu^. In hair, a swarthy white or light bronze skin, 
the last fifty years numy remains of human s^uiline profile and high cheek-bones and thin 
beings of a very early type have been found li^ ; he is unmistakably non-negro, and it 
in France, especiidly the south, where they seems probable that he is an immigrant from 
dwelt in the cold period at the end of the Asia who has adopted and modified a negro 
Early Palaeolithic Age. They were followed language. Historical records show the Fula 
by men of entirely different types, some of as migrating from west to east ; but there 
whom may have come from Africa, others is little doubt that they originally came from 
across Central perhaps from south the eastern part of Africa, the reflux beginning 
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when they reached the Atlantic coast. In ancestors of the population of the early 

recent times the Fula penetrated Hausaland, historic period, we find, in the New Stone 

Bornu, and Adamaua, establishing themselves Age, the long skull was everywhere in the 

as a ruling class ; their advance was checked majority and no well marked short types, 
by the Yoruba, Sura, Tangale, etc., in different which were, however, very prominent in 

areas. The Fula language has sometimes France and the Netherlands. These long 

been attributed to the Hamitic family, but it heads were not, however, of the Nordic type, 

forms a type by itself, though it has influ- but rather negroid, with broad noses, and 

enced some neighbouring negro tongues. A we must not look to them as the important 

language of Fula type has been regarded as element in the later long heads whose mina- 
one of the elements that went to form the tions at the decline of the power of Rome had 

Bantu family, but little evidence has been so much influence on the history of Europe, 

produced to support the thco^. With the knowledge of metals the type 

Fttnjy Nilotic people of Sennar, in the changed, the Mediterranean long head coming 
Sudan. They are somewhat lighter than the to the fore in the south-east, the Alpine type 

Shilluk, who have thin legs and a somewhat in the south-west. Nothing of note seems 

shorter head than other Nilotes. They are to have occurred in the Early Iron Age but 

mainly agricultural, but own some cattle. in the La T^ne, or Later Iron Age. south 

They founded a kingdom about five hundred Germany became almost purely Alpine. Two 

years ago which disappeared in 1786. long-headed types, one coming from the south. 

Their name is a Shilluk word which probably the other from the east, seem to have corn- 

means ** stranger." bined at this period to produce the Nordic 

Ga or Accra. Small negro tribe of the t3rpe, tall, blond, and long headed, which is 

Gold Coast. They speak a langus^e distinct for Teutonic writers the typical Germanic 

from the neighbouring Fanti and Ewe. people. When the historic period began, the 

Galego. Language of Galicia in the north- long heads (Germanic and Slav) started 
west of Spain. It is more nearly allied to southwards and south-westwards ; and the 

Portuguese than to Spanish. end of these migrations did not come till the 

Galla. Hamitic tribe of Abyssinia and ninth century. The so-called " Row Graves ** 

north-east Africa, also known as Oromo. (Reihengrkber) of this period are regarded 

In pre-Mahomedan times they seem to have as the remains of these wandering tribes, 

occupied the southern shore of the Gulf of which changed the prevailing type of south 

Aden, and were pushed by the Somali into Germany from the Alpine to the long-headed 
the Abyssinian highlands. They seem to Nordic, and still persisted for another five 
represent the purest Ethiopian type. Of hundred years, though the women remained 
Galla descent are, perhaps, the pastoral preponderantly Alpine in type. It does not 
Ba-Hima in the neighbourhood of Victoria follow that all the people of Germany were 
Nyanza, who dominated the Bantu tribes Teutonic ; for a Slav (Wend) element is 
of that area. found as far as Mecklenburg ; indeed, some 

Garo or Garrow. People on the west of the river names of Holstein are Slavonic, 
of the Khasi, in Assam. They are Mongo- The four hundred years that followed the 
loid, and speak a Tibeto-Burman language twelfth century saw an enormous change in 
of the Bodo type. A short, wiry peo^He the type of south Germany ; the long head 
of pleasing character, they are honest was rrauced to about one per cent, of the 
and fairly truthful, but not notable for population, and more than eighty per cent, 
cleanliness. They are not very industrious, were pure short heads. The same change 
but they live in a fertile land where hard has taken place in much of north Germany, 
work is not necessary. They ^uander their and the modem Prussian differs little from 
grain resources in brewing rice beer, but the Bavarian. The great mass of the popu- 
are generally quiet and law-abiding. lation of Germany is not plwsically distin- 

Georgianm. European name of a people guishable from the people of Switzerland, or 
that call themselves Karthli, and live chiefly even of northern France ; even in Westphalia 
to the south of the Caucasus. They have the average index of head breadth to length is 
been CTOuped into five sections : Lazes, 80, which is the lower limit of short headed- 
Mingrelians, Imeretians, Gurians, and Gru- ness. On the other hand, the fair types are 
sinians, or Georgians proper. With the in a majoritv, though there is a large dark 
Chewsures, Tush, Pschaw, Swanetes, etc., element in the south. 

they are branches of the Karthaline people. Only in the north, more especially in the 
which broke up in the fourteenth century. north-west, does the traditions German type 
Generally speaking, they have black eyes and survive. The tall, blond Teuton has bleen 
hair, long, aquiline noses and rounded faces. almost everywhere submerged by the Alpine 
They are an open-hearted, cheerful, and types of the mountains of central Europe 
sociable people, hospitable, sincere, and of a and the plains of Eastern Europe ; no one 
martial nature, but uimractical and indis- has yet given an explanation in detail of how 
posed to regular work. They are not intellec- the change came about, 
tual, though some of their poets were notable. Germanic or Tctttonic Languages. One 
Germane, (i) Inhabitants of Germany, of the chief groups of Aryan languages of 
(2) the German-shaking peoples of Germany West Europe. There are three main divi- 
and Austria. In the Old Stone Age we sions : Hi^ German (Old, Middle, New) ; 
find in Germany, first, the extinct Neanderthal Low German, with the extinct Gothic, Saxon, 
type, and at a later period more than one Dutch, and Frisian, together with English; 
kind of both long and round headed peoples. and Scandinavian with Swedish, Norwegian, 
But when we come to the more immemate and Danish, and Icelandic. 
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Ghilsa or Khilii. Tribe of the east of 
Afghanistan, probably of Turki stock. 

Cf ilyalui. Tribe of unknown racial affini- 
ties of the north of Sakhalien. They are below 
middle height, squarely built, broad headed, 
dark, and short legged. Their chief occu- 
pation is fishing. 

Gola. Tribe on the borders of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia, as to which very | little 
is known. They speak a language ' that 
appears to belong to the semi-Bantu group, but 
does not seem to be of the same type as the 
languages of the Coast group in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

ureeka. Inhabitants of modem Greece, 
who speak a language of the Hellenic branch 
of Aryan. For lack of data the ancient 
history of Greece is shrouded in almost com- 
lete mystery. At the beginning of the 
istoric period came the E^rian invasion, 
perhaps of an Alpine type, which probably 
exists in our own day in a very pure form in 
the middle of the three peninsulas of the 
Peloponnesus. It seems clear that the 
historical p^ples of Greece, Achaeans, 
Argives, Dorians, lonians, etc., arrived as 
independent, often hostile bands, and we are 
not entitled to assume from the fact that 
they all spoke Greek in the historic period 
that they were of one common stock. It 
seems probable that at the highest develop- 
ment of Greek civilization the upper classes 
were long headed, the peasants rouiid headed. 
Of the modern population not much more 
can be said than that they are predominantly 
round headed and dark, with smooth, oval 
faces, rather narrow and high. On the whole 
the western area seems to be of a purer type 
than the eastern. 

GrasiniaiisorGrouaniaMt Chief people 
of the Georgian group residing on the east of 
the Suram Mountains, Caucasus. 

Guaaaco Area. District stretching from 
Cape Horn to Bolivia. It is inhabited by 
tribes in the main non-agricultural and 
nomadic. Like the Plains tribes of North 
America, they took to the horse and quickly 
adapted their life to it, becoming hunters of 
wild cattle instead of the guanaco, a wild 
form of the llama. 

Guaranii People of Pararaay and South 
Brazil. T^ey are probably of much the same 
type as the Guaycuru and speak a Tupi- 
Guarani tongue. 

Guaycuru. Paraguayan tribe of mixed 
type like the Guarani. They seem to be in 
the main round headed with high skulls and 
broad noses, but there is also a long-headed* 
narrow-nos^ type, 

Guriana. (Georgian people of the Suram 
Mountains, Caucasus. 

Gurkha. Dominant tribe of Nepal. The 
name is us^, as a rule, in a vague sense to 
include such tribes as Khas, Gurung, and 
Mangar. from which British-Indian regiments 
are largely recruited. According to one 
authority they are of Tibetan ongin; but 
their adopted language, Pahari, shows 
evidence of affinities in other directions. 

Gsrpaiea. Nomadic pec^le scattered 
throughout the world, but located mainly in the 
Balkans, where they appeared probably from 
north-west India, some mne hundred yean ago. 


and spread over the rest of Europe about four 
hundred years later. Norway and Sweden 
alone are said to have no gypsies. In India the 
Banjars and Nats are identified with them ; 
in Persia and Turkistan the Luli and Mazang ; 
in Syria the Chingane, a name clearly cognate 
with the European Tzigane, Zigeuner. They 
seem to diverge widely in physical type and 
approximate to the characters of the sur- 
rounding population. The gypsies are 
probably everywhere more or less of the same 
pursuits and mental disposition ; they mend 
pots, deal in horses, or steal them, making 
an honest living when circumstances debar 
them from an easier mode of life. But their 
existence is modified by their environment. 
In England there are only small bands, for 
there is seldom suitable camping ground for 
great agglomerations of nomads whose 
presence, even in small numbers, is not 
alwa3rs welcomed by the sedentary inhabi- 
tants. But in Russia, before the Great War, 
this wandering folk would be found moving 
about the country in battalions, thousands 
going to form a single group. 

Haida. Coast tribe of British Columbia. 
They are great carvers, and their huts and 
totem posts are famous, the latter sometimes 
fifty feet high. The dead were sometimes 
placed in boxes on carved poles. 

Hakka. Chinese people in the hills of 
Kwantung. They emigrated from Honan in 
the fourth and ninth centuries, and their 
language stands somewhat apart. 

Hamlteu. Non-negro inhabitants of north 
and east Africa, sometimes called Ethiopians. 
They include Galla, Somali, Masai (eastern 
or Kushitic), Berbers, Tuareg (western or 
Libyan), and the extinct Guanches of the 
Canary Islands. Some authorities add the 
Hottentots, who are perhaps an Hamitic 
cross, and the Fula or Fulani. There is a 
Hamitic aristocracy in some of the Bantu- 
speaking tribes. If all the peoples mentioned 
aEX>ve be included, no definition of the 
Hamitic type can be given, save in the most 

S eneral terms, for the hair varies from frizzly 
[>ut not woolly) to kinky (but not quite 
straight), and their complexion from reddish- 
brown to swarthy white. The languages have 
not been shown to be related. The Hamites 
differ from the negro in their thin lips, straight 
or arched nose, and suggestion of kinship with 
European races. 

Hanak. Czechs who live in the valleys of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and north Hungary. 

Hare. Athapascan tribe of the north-west 
of .Canada. 

Hauea. A numerous people of the 
northern provinces of Nigeria, who have 
spre^, as traders, far beyond their tribal 
liWts. Their language, which seems to have 
Imn deeply influence by Hamitic forms of 
speech, is a means of intercommunication 
over a wide area. They are moderately tall 
and usually very black, but some observers 
declare that their hair is less woolly and their 
lips not so thick as in the true negro. It 
seems probable that there has been a con- 
siderable non-negro element, perhaps long 
before historic Arab movements, which 
certainly came from the east. The Hausa is 
an excellent farmer, but seldom herds cattle, 
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as that is the occupation of the Fula or understanding of the present conditions is 
Fulani ; he is also an excellent soldier, while that of the vdlkerwanderungen ** from the 
os a carrier he is powerful and shows great third century onwards. In 550 the Hunagars 
endurance. Where there is an admixture advanced from the Urals to the Volga and 
of Fula blood, he is less disposed to labour, reached the Danube some two hundred years 
but gains in entei^rise and intelligence ; he later ; with the aid of other Turki tribes like 
also shows administrative gifts and a power the Ma^ar they dominated the Slavs, who, 
of command. The Hausa language has like the Goths and other Teutonic tribes, had 
acquired its importance because it is not only raided and partly settled in the south-east of 
simple in grammar, with few difficult sounds, Europe, while the Huns and Avars had simply 
but also because the vocabulary is large, and swept through, leaving no permanent traces, 
it readily admits of the introduction of foreign so far as can be seen. At any rate, with the 
terms ; to the European it presents more foundation of the kingdom of Hungary 
re.semblance to a European tongue than any towards the end of the ninth century the 
other negro language. remains of these Mongolo-Turki peoples who 

Hazara. Turki people of Afghanistan, had come to south-qast Europe in the pre- 
who claim Mongol descent, though they now ceding four centuries were absorbed, 
speak Persian. They are Mongol Tartars At this time the Hunagars were horsemen, 
who have lost their Mongol speech, but skilled from childhood in the use of javelin 

retain their characteristics ; they are a and bow ; the period of lawless raids, which 
simple-minded people, poor and hardy and took them as far west as Burgundy and 
reputed faithful and industrious. Alsace, came to an end with the conversion 

Hidatsa or Minitaree. North American of Stephen to Christianity. When the 

tribe of .the Siouan stock, at one time closely Hunagars came in contact with the Slavs the 

allied to the Crows. Their great ceremony latter were, in the main, long headed, though 

was the Sun Dance. to-day they are of the Alpine type, as were, 

Himyarite. Inhabitants of southern in all probability, the Hunagars themselves. 

Arabia. Some are found in Abyssinia, and At the pxissent day the Hungarian seems to be 

it is probable that migrations of this sort have like the Slav of the same short-headed type ; 

bcen^ in progress since prehistoric times. in stature he is tall in the eastern area of the 

Hindus. Believers in Hinduism. The term Szeklers, where the average is just under 

is also used as a general name for the people 5 ft. 9 in. The complexion varies, but 

of Bengal, who fall into seven main sections, is, in general, dark ; but blue eyes are more 

beginning with Brahmans and Rajputs and common than one would expect in a region 
ending with unclean castes like the Dombs. so far to the south. 

Hoklo. People resident on the south-east Huron. French name of an Iroquois 
coast of China. tribe allied to the Algonquins against the 

Hop! or Moqui. American Indians of the Iroquois in early times. They formerly num- 

south-west group, speaking a Shoshonian bered about 20,000, but are now almost 

tongue. Agriculture is their principal in- extihet. They wrapped the dead in furs 

dustry ; they are skilled in weaving, dyeing, and packed them in bark before putting 

etc., devote much time to rain ceremonies, them on a platform ; every eight or ten years 

and their villages, known as pueblos, consist the remains were collected and buried in a 
of stone or adobe houses. common grave. 

Horak. Czechs who live in the uplands of Iberian, (i) The prehistoric inhabitants of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and north Hungary. south-west Europe ; (2) a synonym some- 

Hottentota. South African people with times used for Georgian, 
bodily characteristics resembling those of the Ibibio. Negro tribe of south-east Nigeria, 
Bushmen, but taller. Like the speech of the of the same*stock as the more cultured Eiik 
Bushmen, their language contains clicks, and of Calabar. They represent a comparatively 
it is iprobable that their presence is due to the low type. The language appears to be of the 

fact that the Hottentot is a cross between Ibo stock, but either of an older type or more 

the Bushman and some other type. The influenced by foreign elements. 

Hottentot are often called Nama or Khoikhoin. Ibo. Negro tribe numbering some four 

Hova. Highest class of the Madagascar million, of whom a small proportion are on 
tribe whose proper name is Antimerina. the west bank of the Lower Niger, not far 
Httichol. Mexican people to the east of above the delta, and the remainder on the 
the Cora or Nayarit, to whom they are allied, east bank as far as the Cross river. They 
The name is a Spanish corruption of Vishalika, are strongly built and were formerly exported 
the healers, which is their own name, from as slaves in large numbers. They speak a 
the fact that they have a great reputation as language of the Lower Niger group, which 
doctors. They are a light chocolate brown was probably imposed on them by a con- 
in colour, quick witt^, with much self quering people, perhaps the Nri of Aguku, 
esteem, but they are confirmed liars, and coming from the north-^t. They are almost 
verycunning, wholly without personal courage entirely agricultural, but certain towns are 
and very emotional. compo^ of blacksmiths, doctors, etc., and 

Hungsurians (see also Magyara). The the lather hands on his knowledge to his son. 
inhabitants of Hungary, who speak a Finno- They make use of an extraordinary kind of 
Ugrian tongue, but so modified in physical face scarring, the whole of the features being 
type as to be quite Europeanised. We have ridged in the case of certain men with paralld 
very little information as to the early popu- lines running obliquely. They are an open- 
lation of the Hungarian plains, and it is hearted people, of generous disposition, hard- 
certain that the essential period for the working and imtvially peaceniL In many 
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parts they have no tribal chiefs and each 
quarter of a town is an independent unit. 

Icelandera. Scandinavian folk settled in 
Iceland more than a thousand years ago. 
They speak an archaic form of language of the 
Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic family. 

IgabOe Sobo tribe on the east of the Niger. 

Igara. Tribe of the east bank of the Niger 
below the Benue. They speak a language 
allied to Yoruba, but are politically indepen- 
dent of them. 

Igorot. Head-hunting tribe of the 
Philippines. They are excellent agriculturists 
and irrigate, in places, the whole face of a 
mountain. They are usually a light yellowish- 
brown with flat noses, are short in stature, 
and probably mixed with negritos. Their 
tradition is that they came from the south, 
but they are probably of mixed origin, as 
th^ir head shape varies from very long to 
almost circular, the nose from broad to 
narrow, and the skin from light brown to 
bronze with saffron undertones. Among the 
tribes are Tinguian or Itneg. Bunayan, 
Nilapan, Ifugao, or Mayoyet, etc. 

Ijo. Trit^ of the Niger delta. They are 
of strong build land differ a good deal in 
appearance from the surrounding people. 
They speak a language of the Middle Zone 
with some affinities to semi-Bantu, and 
make distinctions in the gender of nouns, 
quite contrary to the usage of Sudanic 
languages. They are essentially a river 
people who formerly made much money as 
purveyors of slaves to white exporters and 
are still important as middlemen in the 
palm oil business. 

llongote. Philippine tribe. They are of 
small stature but powerful build, with straight 
hair but frizzly beard ; their eyes are dark 
brown and so is the skin, but with a yellowish 
tinge ; the nose is well shaped, but rather 
broad at the base. Before a man can marry 
he must produce a head, which after nine 
days is buried below the bride's future home. 

Imeretiaiia. Georgian people on the 
Middle and Upper Rion. They are, with the 
Gurians, the best-looking of all the peoples 
of the Caucasus. Their faces are described 
as noble, with large, dark brown eyes, regular 
eyebrows, fine beards, and thick, dark brown 
hair. Their hands and feet are remarkable 
for their small size. In character they do not 
differ from the Grusinians. 

Inca. Tribe of Bolivia near the Rio 
Apurimac. They are of Quichua stock and 
speech. The Inca were formerly the dominant 
tribe of Peru, possibly the descendants of the 
builders of Tiahuanaco» at the south end of 
Lake Titicaca, the earliest known centre of 
culture in that area. There are Inca Indians 
in the Putumayo valley, probably descended 
from the ancient Inca, the rulers of Peru at 
the time of the Spanish conquest. They have 
long black hair, which is tied, sometimes 
with the inner b^k of a tree, above the ears. 
Their principal food is maize, which is first 
scalded in great earthen pots and then chewed 
by the family ; after being mixed with 
unchewed maize, the mass is allowed to 
ferment and used as required. They use blow- 
guns obtained through muMJemen from the 
River Napo Indians. 


Inca Area. District with many culture 
variations with the Quichua and Aymara, 
as dominant tribes. The upland tribes are 
sedentary and agricultural with temples and 
orguized priesthoods. The tribes are largely 
agricultural and use irrigation ; the llama was 
domesticated in pre-European times. 

ladle Laaguagee (Aryaa Group). It 
comprises two main divisions : the extinct 
Sanskrit and Vedic ; and Prakrit with, first, 
Pali ; secondly Bengali, Punjabi, Gujarati, 
Hindustani, Marathi, Uriya, Sindhi, Kashmiri, 
Naipali, and Pushtu (Afghan) ; and thirdly, 
Romani or Gypsy languages. 

ladooAlgaaa. Race to which are assigned 
the Afghans, and some higher castes of India. 

Indo-* Aryan Languages. Branch of the 
Aryan group of Indo-European languages 
spoken in India. It includes Outer, Mediate, 
and Inner Sub-branches,- the Outer branch 
including Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Bihari, 
Marathi, Sindhi, and Lahnda ; the Mediate 
including the Eastern Hindi language ; and 
the Inner branch two groups — Central, with 
Western Hindi, Punjabi, Gujarati, Bhili, etc., 
and Pahari, with Khas-Kura or Nepalese. 

Indo-Aryan. Group of peoples in the 
Punjab. They include Rajputs, Khatri, and 
Tats, who in all but colour closely resemble 
Europeans and show little difference between 
higher and lower classes of the population. 
Their characteristics are tall stature, fair 
complexion, plentiful hair on the face, long 
head, and narrow, prominent nose. 

Indo-European Family ol Languages. 
Speech of the greater part of Europe and p|^t 
of Asia. The main groims are Iranian (Persia) , 
Sanskrit and Prakrit (India) ; Greek ; Italo- 
Celtic (Latin, etc., and Romance languages ; 
Gaelic Welsh, etc.); Germanic (Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, British Isles, etc.); Baltic (Lithuanian 
and Lettish) ; and Slavonic (Russian, Polish, 
Czech, Serb, etc.); Albanian ; Armenian. These 
languages are also termed Indo-Germanic 
(in Germany) or Aryan. The term Aryan 
race has no intelligible meaning at the present 
day. It is an error to regard Indo-European, 
the primitive speech which was the mother 
of the family of languages, as primitive 
in any other sense than that it preceded the 
origin of the individual groups. It originated 
in a form of speech poor in iimexions and may 
perhaps form a larger unity with Semitic, 
uucasic, Finno-Ugrian and some Mediter- 
ranean tongues like Basc^ue. 

Indonesiana. Inhabitants of the East 
Indian Archipelago and (in a few cases) of 
Further India. The hair is black and wavy, 
and the skin yellow or light brown. The skull 
is medium, but was probably longer at one 
time before the coming of the short-jheaded 
Proto-Malayan stock almost eveiywhere 
mingled with them. With , the Indonesians 
are classed the Dyaks, Batta, etc. Ph3rsically 
they are classed with the Oceanic Mongols ; 
their languages, with Melanesian and 
Polynesian, make up the Austronesian family, 
which is again part pf a larger unity, formed 
by the addition of Mon-Khmer and some 
Central Indian tongues. 

Ingush. People of the Caucasus. Belong- 
ing to the Chedien group, th^ bave^the 
reputation of being inveterate thieves 
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Ipurina. South American tribe of warlike 
character on the Purus river. 

Iranian Lan^nages. Branch of Indo- 
European languages. It includes Persian 
in one group, and Pushtu (Afghan), Baluchi, 
and Ghalcha in another. 

Irish. Population of Ireland with the 
exception of the descendants of English and 
Lowland Scots who began to arrive in the 
twelfth century. Little is known of the 
earlier peoples, but it seems probable that 
the ma.ss of the population is pre-Celtic. 
The (roidels (or Scots) entered Ireland through 
the Dublin coastal gap and later there came 
into Leinster, according to Rhys, some of 
the Brythons who imposed their tongue 
upon Wales. At a later period Goidels 
flowed back into Wales. There is also a 
Viking clement in the population which' 
founded among other towns Dublin, Limerick, 
and Waterford. 

Iroquois. Group of Americaif Indian 
tribes of the east woodlands. They comprise 
the Five Nations (Oneida, Mohawk, etc.) 
and arc allied to the Huron, Cheibkee, etc. 
I'he Iroquois were bitter enemies of the 
I'rcnch ; kinship is reckoned through females, 
who also nominate the chiefs. The Iroquois 
seem to be increasing in numbers, but are 
concentrated on reservations. 

Irula. Dark-skinned tribe of the Nilgiri 
Hills of southern India. They speak a 
corrupt form of Tamil, till the ground very 
roughly, and depend a good deal An the sale 
of forest products for the purchase of grain 
for seed or food. 

Italians. Inhabitants of Italy, who speak 
a language of the Romance sub-groqp of 
Italo-Celtic languages. It is not till the 
coming of metal that we can say that the 
population was of mixed types, long headed 
north of the Apennines, round headed in 
the south. It seems likely that the popu- 
lation at that time, both in the peninsula 
and in Sicily and Sardinia, was chiefly of 
.Mediterranean type, with survivals of older 
long-headed elements, and that a round- 
headed type was filtering down from central 
Europe or coming by sea from the eastern 
Mediterranean, leaving colonies behind on 
theirway toSpainsmd perhaps the British Isle.s. 

In the Bronze Age tne same round- 
headed immigration went on by land, and 
we find in the Iron Aae another type, long 
headed wifh a high skull, which was also 
prominent in the valley of the Danube. At 
the beginning of the historic period we find 
the Etruscans with a non-native type pre- 
dominant : the early Romaiu were hardly 
less mixed than the Etruscans ; in both cases, 
singularly enough, the sexes differ considerably 
in type. In the next four centuries the 
Roman type changed completely, and we 
find them ma nly .\lp:ne, though the women 
show a characteristic which had been in 
earlier times that of men, the long high skull. 

I his change was due in the main to the 
absorption of the subject p>eoples. 

Cis-.\lpine Gaul, invaded by Gauls in the 
fifth century b.c., was conquered two hundred 
wars later, and had in the meantime no doubt 
become round headed in type. In the latei 
da^^s of ‘Rome came legionaries from Spain 


Gaul, the Danube, etc., and then the barbarian 
invaders — Goths, Lombards. Huns, and so 
on — ^who were in the main long headed. A 
small series of skulls in the eighth century 
has long types to the extent of forty per cent, 
but six hundred years later this had fallen 
to about one-third, and that is about the 
proportion at the present day. In our own 
time the Alpine type is dominant, and the 
Mediterranean negligible in the north of Italy. 

From measurements of recruits it is clear 
that in modern Italy long heads are rare 
save in the extreme south and in Sardinia. 
In stature we find tallness associated with 
short heads, shortness on the other hand 
with long heads ; dark complexion is found 
everywhere, but where the head is longest 
blond or even mixed types are almost 
wholly absent. Of the immigrant Goths 
and Lombards barely a trace is found — 
the tendency towards blondness and tallness 
in the valley of the Po. 

Italic Lan^ttagca. Southern member of 
the Italo-Celtic group comprising Latin, 
Umbrian, Oscan, and other extinct tongues, 
and the Romance languages of to-day. 

Itttti Galla dialect spoken in Harrar. 
Jagatai Laaguagea. Group of Turko- 
Tartar laxiguages. It includes Uigur, the most 
classical Turkish speech ; Koman, Jagatai 
proper, Usbeg, Turcoman, and Kazan. Uigur 
inscriptions going back to the seventh century 
are found on the burial mounds of the 
Yenisei valley. In the time of Edward I. 
the Mongol Khans of Persia sent letters in 
the Uigur character, the object of which was 
to arrange an offensive alliance with England 
against the Saracens. 

Jakun. Mixed people of the Malay 
Peninsula, especially the southern portion. 
Probably blended more or less with Semang 
and Sakai, they are of Malayan type with 
round heads, dark, coppery skin, straight, 
smooth hair, thick, flat, short nose, and eyes 
that show little tendency to obliquity. The 
Malay divide them into Hill and Sea Jakun, 
of whom the former practise agriculture. 
Jambi. Malayan tribe of Sumatra. 
Jambo. People of Abyssinia who live on 
the Sobat. 

Japaacac. Main mass of the population 
of Japan, the Ainu and Gilyak being excluded. 
The native of Japan is decidedly short, with a 
fair or yellowish skin and at times a rosy 
tinge ; wavy or curly hair occurs, though it 
is usually black. In head shape they appear 
to be in the main of Alpine type, but in some 
areas long heads are in a majority. In the 
north and ^ north-east early Neolithic types 
are recognized by some observers. There 
seems to be a considerable Manchu-Korean 
element, tall and slender, with oblique eyes, 
aquiline nose, and chin somewhat receding ; 
the Mongol elenient, on the other hand, is 
strongly built, with a broader face and more 
prominent cheek-bones; the nose is flat I and 
jthe mouth wide. A Malayan type has also been 
distinguished, small of stature, with well-knit 
frame, short nose and projecting c^n and 
jaws. The language is unclassified. 

Jat or Jut. People of north-west India 
who seem to have conquered the Indus 
Valley in prehistoric times. 
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Javanese. People of the middle third of 
Java. They are flanked on the east by the 
5ladiirese ; on the west by the Sundanese, 
from whom they differ but little in type. 
They have lightish skins and straight or 
slightly wavy hair ; their stature is greater 
than that of the Sundanese but they are below 
middle height. It seems likely that they 
are round headed, but deformation of the 
bkull is common ; the nose is usually narrow. 

Jefe. Variant form of Ewe. 

Jekri or Shekri. River tribe of Nigeria. 
They speak a tongue allied to Yoruba. 

Jews. Term properly applied to the 
children of Judah, but long since applied to 
the whole people of Palestine before the dis- 
persion but after the disappearance of the 
Ten Tribes of Israel. The Jews are now a 
people without a country ; the traditional view, 
is that they are a true Semitic people who have 
l^rcscrved their purity of blood, but detailed 
investigation into physical types has made* this 
extremely doubtful. The majority of Euro- 
]H'an Jews arc found in central and eastern 
JCurope, and constitute the Ashkenazim branch; 
the Sephardim, who arc Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews driven out five hundred years ago to 
other countries, regard themselves as a sort of 
aristocracy. In England the Jew has a head 
c)t medium type, neither* long nor short ; in 
nortli Italy he is short headed ; so. too, are 
the Spanioli of Bosnia, though perhaps twenty 
])er cent, of long heads are mixed with them. The 
Spanioli of Constantinople and Jerusalem, on the 
other hand, are mainly long-headed, though 
there is only a small majority. The last-named 
type is the one that corresponds to the type of 
the Arab, who is certainly a true Semite. 

As a general rule the Jew comes to resemble 
the type of the surrounding people ; competent 
authorities consider that the Sephardim were 
originally long headed, but by intermarriage, 
partly perhaps in Spain, but as a rule, since 
their expulsion, have been Alpinised in type. 
The peculiar nose which is commonly galled 
“ Jewish," is found in about one-third of the 
Sephardim. When we consider the Ashkenazim 
we And that they are by a great majority short 
hcaded,with a narrow nose. In addition to these 
two groups, there were Jews in the Caucasus, 
S>Tia. central Asia, etc., dating as far back 
as the dispersion of the Jew's under the Roman 
empire and even further. The Gnisinian and 
Alountain Tew'S of the Caucasus are both short 
headed, with very few blonds, differing in this 
respect from the Ashkenazim. There are some 
grounds for suspecting the presence of a 
Kirghiz type among them. In Samarjumd 
and Bokhara are Je^vs of mixed descent, and 
here " Semitic " noses are rare ; in Damascus 
the Jew is longer in the head and the " Semitic " 
nose more frequent. 

Genernlly .s|icaking the western Asiatic Jews 
agree in tyjic wdth the Ashkenazim. In south 
Persia. Arabia, north Africa.^ etc., are other 
grouj>f ot Jews, manv of them of old standing ; 
those of l\;rsia and Mesopotamia show* the 
long heads and are equal in numbers to the 
Alpine U’pes, and the " Jewish " nose is found 
m Xfesopotamia in more than half the subjects. 
At Yemen, where they are more than anywhere 
else an -isolated group, four-fifths have long 
heads and narrow noses, while the surrounding 


Aral^ are now short headed. In north Africa 
the Jews are again extremely like their neigh- 
bours, and what is of more importance, they 
have among them a type, probably derived 
from the Berbers, who were at one time con- 
verted in numbers, with round heads and broad 
noses. If, therefore, there are two such diverse 
types, one long the other broad headed, among 
the different groups of Jews, which is to be 
called the true one ? 

How is the existence of the other type to be 
explained ? It seems likely that the great 
majority of the Jews of to-day had their origin 
not in the types indigenous in Arabia and 
ancient Palestine, but in the uplands of 
Armenia, where are found descendants of short- 


headed people like the Hittites, who also 
resemble the modern Jew in type of nose ; the 
Hebrews may even have undergone a certain 
amount of mixture with this tvpe in the early 
days of their occupation of Palestine. Another 
important clement in the type of the Ashkena- 
zim was derived, it is suggested, from the 
Turki-speaking Khazars. converted to Judaism 
in the eighth century, and were crushed and 
scattered two centuries later by the Slavs. 
They were a cultured, cfimmcrcial, well- 
organized people, who made their influence 
felt in the heart of what is now Russia. They 
and the Jews metamorphosctl by centuries of 
contact with short-headed peoples arc in all 
probability the origin of the mass of P'ast 
European Jews. 

Jivaro. Tribe of the head waters of the 
Amazon. They are remarkable for the custom 
of drying the heads of enemies till the skin, 
still covered with hair, is reduced to the size 
of a small orange. They are described as 
brave, amiable and faithful in character, and 
great lovers of freedom. 

Jukun. Sudanic-speaking tribe south of 
the Benue. They arc also known as Kororofa. 
Their ancient law was that a king might reign 
only two years, and even during that period 
if he fell ill or sneezed or coughed, he was at 
once put to death. 

Ka or Kha. Hill tribe of Siam, speaking a 
Mon- Khmer lanp^age. They are long headed 
and probably akin to the cave dwellers, perhaps 
of Neolithic age. of Tong-king, and also to the 
people who left the shell heaps by the Great 
Lake of Cambodia. 

Kababiaht Richest and most jxmerful 
Arab tribe of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Kabardiana. Mahomedan people of the 
Caucasus. They form the western section of 
the Circassians, but differ from them in many 
respects ; they claim to have come from 
Arabia, and use Arabic characters in writing 
their Circassian language. Their faces are 
oval, with fine features, and they are accounted 
the must refined of the people of the Caucasus. 

Kabiri. People north of the estuary of the 
Fly river. New Guinea. They are also called 
Girara. They are head-hunters, and in their 
ceremonies wooden figures of crocodiles play 
an important part. ' 

Nabyle. Term often applied without very 
definite sense to the Berbers of Algeria. Some 
belong to the Djerba typo, some to the Elies 
type, the latter beine longer headed, with broad 
face. They are Mahomedans. The name 
seems to mean no more than tribe. 
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Kacharlt Group of Assamese tribes. It 
includes Mech, Gaio. etc. They are of Mongo- 
loid type, with almond-shapra eyts, stand 
mentally much below their Hindu neighbours, 
and are very clannish and exceedingly obstinate. 

Kachin. South Mongoloid people, speaking 
an Assamese-Burmese tongue and living on the 
head waters of the Irawadi. They are also 
called Kakhyen, but their own name for them- 
selves is Chingpaw, i.e. men. Kachin Is an 
opprobrious Burmese name and Singpho the 
Annamese form of Chingpaw. They stretch 
from the eastern Himalayas into Yunnan, 
and at least two well-marked types exist; 
firstly, the true Singpho or Chingpaw, with short 
round head, low forehead, oblicjue eyes, and 
broad nose, who has disproportionately short 
legs ; secondly, a people of more Caucasic type, 
some of whom have fair skins and l&rge, lustrous 
eyes. In temperament they are pugnacious 
and vindictive. 

Kadayan. Klemantan people of Borneo. 

Kafirs, (x) Tribes of north-east Afghanis- 
tan who are supposed to be descendants of the 
old Indian population that refused to embrace 
Islam in the tenth century ; they include the 
Katirs, the Kam. ithe Wai, etc. They are of 
fine ph}rsique, but lightly built and usually of 
only medium height. As a rule they are ^ood- 
looking, but looks vary with social position. 
They arc fond of intrigue, inquisitive, jealous, 
grasping, fond of blackmailing, great liars, and 
great haters ; but they are lovers of freedom, 
dignified, polite, hospitable, brave, loyal to 
each other and affectionate in family relation- 
ships. tolerant in religion aud sociable. Their 
idea of a good man is on? who has shown 
himself a successful murderer, a good hillman, 
ready to quarrel, and a lover of women. 
(2) The^ Bantu tribes of Natal. 

Kaitish. Tribe of Central Australia. They 
are located round Barrow Creek, with customs 
that closely resemble those of the Arunta. 

Kaizak. Turkic people living in the north- 
east of the Aral-Caspian basin and closely 
connected with the Kirghiz. Their sul> 
divisions are complicated and they classify 
themselves according to ** horde," tribe, clan, 
sub-clan, etc., often distinguished by crests 
and war cries. They are chiefly nomadic 
cattle and horse-breeders ; as they leave their 
stock on the pasture for a whole year, they 
change the ground annually, but of late 
years they have taken to laying in stores of 
winter fodder. They have permanent houses 
and make use of irrigation canals. They bury 
their dead in substantial structures of wood, 
clay and brick, and are perhaps to be reckoned 
as akin to the builders of the burial mounds 
known as kur^ns. 

Kalabit. O ne of the Borneo tribes known 
collectively as Kalamantan. They practise 
a kind of irrigation. 

Ksdamaatan. Group of Borneo tribes 
of a type mainly Indonesian, i.e. long headed. 
They cultivate the soil, whereas the jungle 
tribes, such as Bakatan, are nomadic hunters. 

Kalkadoon. Australian tribe of east 
Queensland. 

Ramchadal or Itelmea. Palaeo-Siberian 
tribe of the southern pi^ of the Kamchatka 
peninsula. They have given up their language 
and taken over a good deal from the Russians. 


Kamilaroi. Group of Australian tribes 
of the north of New Sooth Wales. They 
speak a Neo-Australian tongue and are 
divided into four intermarrying classes. 

Kanaka. Polynesian word meaning man, 
applied by French writers to all South Sea 
islanders. In a restricted sense it refers to 
the natives of New Caledonia and the Loyalty 
Group, who are, apmrt from a few stray 
Polynesian colonies, typical Melanesians, very 
long headed, with massive jaws which often 
contain supplementary molm. Their colour 
is a rich cmocolate, often with a purplish 
time. The average height is about 5 ft. 4 in. 

Kanareae. Dravidian language of south 
India. It is spoken in Mysore and the south- 
east of Bombay. 

Kanembu. Tribe of the northern provinces 
of Nigeria, south-west of Lake Chad in the 
old empire of Bomu, allied to the Mobber, 
Kanuri, etc. The name means " man of 
Kanem." Speaking a Sudanic language of 
the Chad group, they are a fine people, and 
prosper as farmers and traders ; they have 
a monopoly of the salt trade as middlemen 
to the Buduma, who produce it. 

Kaniiri. Tribe to the south-west of Lake 
Chad. They speak a Sudanic language of 
the Chad group, much influenced by Hamitic 
forms of speech. They are just over medium 
height and the skin colour is, as a rule, dark 
or very dark. The Kanuri is of virtually 
unmix^ negroid type, resembling in this 
the Nilotes'. They are tall and good-looking, 
courteous to people of their own race, but 
demising the Hausa as a labourer. 

KaragM. Turkic tribe of the eastern 
(Altaian) ^oup. 

Kara* Kalpac (Blackcaps). Turkic group 
of the Amu-Daria district. To the extent 
of half the population they are settled agri- 
culturists, ttie others being nomad cattle- 
breeders. The remnant of the Chuz Turks 
remained in Russia when the others were 
driven over the Danube and later returned 
to Asia. The language of this people is 
closely related to that of the western Turks, 
as a result of their belonging to the stream 
of Turks which moved westwards some ten 
centuries ago. 

Karamvndi. Native tribe, now almost 
extinct, of South Australia. 

Karaya. Indian tribe on the Aragimya 
river of Brazil They are of medium height 
with long and hi^h skulls, and wavy black 
hair with a reddish sheen. They speak a 
language of uncertain afiinities. llie speech 
of men and women is different, the tatter 
being perhaps an older form. 

Karelians. Eastern Finns, so named 
from their own term Kariailaset, cowiierds. 
They have come to resemble the surrounding 
Russians in speech and customs ; they are 
tall aud slim, with regular features, grey eyes, 
and chestnut hair. 

Karen. Southern Mongoloid people who 
compose a large part of the population of 
Burma, and are also found in the west of Siam 
It was at one time supposed that their original 
home was in Turldstan ; their own account 
is that they came from Yunnan in the fifth 
century, probably forced down by the Tai ; 
it is piobable that they were later comers than 
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the Mon. They are related to the Kuki-Naga 
les. There are two types, known as 
and White. They are a short, sturdy 
race with straight black or brownish hair 
and light or yellowish-brown complexion 
They have no name for themselves beyond 
designations of groups, such as Sgaw or Pvro, 
They were p^robably driven from China by the 
Tai and claim to have settled in Ava ; about 
fifteen hundred years ago they moved south- 
wards. The V^ite Karen are of squarer, 
heavier build than the Burmese and more 
stolid ; they are also dirty and drunken but 
truthful ; they seem to be of a suspicious 
disposition and devoid of humour. The Red 
Karens are small but wiry ; their fac^ are 
broad and reddish-brown, and though their 
heads are long, their eyes are apt to be 
oblique. Their marriage laws are so strict 
that old bachelors and spinsters are frequent 
owing to the lack of suitable matches. 

Kanhgais. Tribe of southern Persia, of 
Turkish origin. 

Kaviroadoe Two tribes of East Africa. 
One, also called Jaluo. has a Sudanic lan- 
guage ; the other, called Bantu Kavirondo, 
speaks a language called Lu-Masaba. 

Kayan. Member of the dom nant group 
of Borneo tribes. They are rather short in 
stature, with somewhat broad heads. They 
are aniculturists, and clear the low hills 
that flank the tributaries of large rivers, 
leaving a few scattered trees standing. Their 
headmen have undisputed sway, but as a 
people they are rather turbulent. 

Kayapo. Tribe of Brazil on the west bank 
of the Araguaya. They have roundish heads, 
are light brown in colour, have slightly oblique 
eyes and black hair, which is wavy only when 
very long. 

Kazikumuk. Lesghian tribe of the Cau- 
casus whose own name is Lak. They are 
also called Ghazi on account of their having 
been the first converts to Islam in that area. 

Kei Islanders. Population made up of 
Malay and aboriginal elements, the latter 
with frizzly hair. They are divided into 
three classes : Melmel (nobles), Rinrin (sub- 
jects), and Iri (slaves), and the latter are the 
frizzly-haired element. 

Kctoyah. One of the dominant tribes of 
Borneo, perhaps the most advanced. They 
smelt iron and make good steel blades and 
spear heads, using two bellows in a form 
widely spread in Malaysia. 

Kha. Word, meaning man, applied to 
many tribra of Indo-China, e.g. the Moi, 
who are called Penong by the lUmer. T^ere 
seem to be two types of Kha tribes, the short 
headed, possibly connected with the Cham, 
and the primitive tribes, who are long headed, 
with high, rounded, narrow foreheads, straight 
eyes and hair, and a clear skin. 

Khalkaa. Tribe of lower Mongolia, form- 
ing part of the eastern Mongol group. They 
are of yellowish complexion, and somewhat 
shorter than the allied Buriats. . 

Khaai. People of the Khasi hills in Assam, 
who speak a Mon-Khmer language. They 
are of a broam colour, varying in shade from 
light to dark according to the elevation ; the 
head is medium in length and the eyes ate 
black or brown They arc short in stature. 
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but exceedingly muscular ; they will carry 
a Iqad of 8o lb. by means of a head-band for 
a distance of thirty miles in a day. They 
ate cheerful in disposition and more indus- 
trious than the Assamese ; unlike many 
primitive peoples, they have an appreciation 
of nature and will sit in contemplation in 
the woods. They are given to gambling, and 
are not remarkaSle for truthfulness. 

Khmer. People speaking a Mon-Khmer 
tongue and inhabiting Cambodia, parts of 
Siam and the south of Cochin-China. Before 
the coming of the Annamese they occupied 
a still larger area. They are a tall, round- 
headed people, but their eyes are seldom 
oblique and their hair is often wavy ; some 
observers have, therefore, pronounced them 
to be ** Aryan," i e. Caucasian, in every 
characteristic. Their tradition is that they 
came from India and both physical type and 
language lend support to this tradition. In the 
earlier centuries the Chams wcic their mortal 
enemies ; about a thousand years ago a 
mythical iiuler, Yacovarman, who could slay 
elephants without weapons, built the great 
city of Angkor, which covered five square miles. 
The Khmer are well erown and muscular, 
with large dark eyes ; they seem to represent 
to-day the lower classes of the population 
that Duilt the great cities. They arc a cere- 
monious and hospitable people, but never 
allow a stranger to take up his abode in their 
houses ; in family life they arc gentle and 
affectionate ; the peasant population is hard- 
working, but in other parts the Khmer are apt 
to be apathetic and thoughtless. They 
prefer to live in the plains, and their houses 
arc built on piles, of one storey only, for 
native custom forbids them to live under 
anyone else. Their official religion is Sin- 
halese Buddhism. 

Khond or Kondh. Dravidian tribe of 
the Orissa Hills, India. Known also as 
Gonds, they are a bold and proud mountain 
peasantry who, till recently, would engage in 
no kind of manual labour, except in their own 
fields. They burn the forest, cultivate rice 
on the patch for three years, and then move 
on, leaving it for a period that m^ be as 
much as thirty years to lie fallow. They arc 
keen hunters, and a sambar once wounded 
has little chance of escape, as they follow it 
as though insensible to fatigue. The men 
drink palm wine to excess, but the women 
are abstemious. The Khond were given to 
human sacrifice at one time in order to secure 
good crops, but a ram is now substituted for 
the human victim. They were also given to 
female infanticide, one reason given being 
that woman, as a mischief-maker, is better 
out of the world. A curious feature of the 
language is that they count by twelves instead 
of by tens. 

Kikuyu or Akikuyu. People of East 
Africa who live in the highlands west of 
Mount Kenya. The name may perhaps mean 
" people of the country of figs ; the language 
is closely related to Akamba. When they 
entered the country they found in it the Asi 
(Akieki), or Wandorobo, and the Agumba, a 
pygmy people. The men stand about 3 ft. 4 in., 
the women considerably less. But they are 
strong and muscular ; they carry loads on 
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the back. They are naturally honest, intelli- been there a whole week without hearing a 
gent and truthful, polite in intercourse and siMle laugh, 
kind to children ; but they are hospitable Hlemaataa. Se^ Kalamantan. 

only to clansmen or near relatives, and wiU Kohiataai. People of Kohistan, North* 

stand by and see a man starve to death if West Frontier of India. They are also called 

nothing is to be gained by saving his life. Tajiks. There are other areas with the same 

Kiowa. Amerindian tribe that once re- name, one north of the Hindu Kush, another 
sided on the Missouri and later on the in Baluchistan. 

Arkansas. Their language forms a distjnct Koli. Caste or tribe of west India, 

linguistic stock, but they were never very formerly notorious thieves. 

numerous. With the Kiowa pro^r were Kombe or Ngiimbi. Bantu-speaking 

associated the Kiowa Apache, an Atnapascan tribe on the coast of Spanish Guinea, between 

tribe identicid in culture but with a language the Benito and Campo rivers. 

of their own. Konde. (x) The same as Wa-Nkonde ; 

Kipchaka. Of these people the western (2) the Makonde of the Msalu river, Portu- 
group formed the . Golden Horde in the guese East Africa. 

thirteenth century ; the eastern were the Konjara. Tribe of Darfur, Central Africa. 
White Horde. of somewhat uncertain position. Some 

Kirei or Kerrait. Turanian Turks of observers have described them as an olive- 

north-west Mongolia, also calM Kirei- skinned people of Berber appearance ; others 

Kirghiz. They were Nestorian Christians for declare then} to be dark complexioned. of 

a few centuries, when Prester John is said to irregular features and middle height, 

have lived among them, but have now em- Kootenay or Kutenai. Tribe of British 
braced Mahomedanism. They are nomadic Columbia whose proper name is Kutonaqa. 
hunters. Their language forms a linguistic stock by 

Kirghis or Khirghis. Name given to the itself, and they are also remarkable for a bark 

Turanian Turk peo^e, but often used of the canoe of unusual type, which has some 

Kaizak, who belong to the Iranian Turkic resemblance to One used on the Amur. They 

group. The name seems to be derived from are a river and lake people, but have taken to 

kir, meaning cultivated field, for the Kirghiz horses. They are moral, kindly and hos- 

originally tilled the earth, at least from the pitable, little given to drink, intelligent and 

sixth century onwards ; but when the artistic. They are, however, great gamblers. 

Russians came to the Upper Yenisei many of One section of the tribe was noted for the 

them were forced south, where they became watertight baskets which they manufactured, 

a pastoral people. Even no^ some hunt and Korean. People of Korea. They are of 
cultivate the ground. Only those who have uncertain affinities and differ in wpearance 

migrated most often have adopted ** horse from both Chinese and Japanese. They have 

culture," by which is meant that they use the high cheek-bones, a flattish nose, thin lips, 

animal for transport, food, and clothing ; and stand about 5 ft. 4 in. There appear to be 

for heavy draught work, however, they prefer two well-marked types, one of Mongoloid 

the dromedary. The Russians call them appearance, with short nose, flat at the root. 

Eastern (Burnt), Black (Kara), or Mountain oblique ^es and yellow skin ; the other of a 

Kirghiz. They are comparatively isolated bearded European type, 

from other Turkic tribes. Many sections of Korinchi. Tribe of Malay stock. They 
them are' named from famous Mongol chiefs, inhabit the mountainous region near Padang. 
and there is probably a strain of Mongol Koryak. Palaeo-Siberian tribe living in 
blood, which is ind^ evident from the and near Kamchatka. Most of them are 

features. The cheek-bones are prominent, dependent for subsistence on herds of reindeer, 

the eyes oblique, and the complexion is but some subsist by* fishing, 

yellowish-brown, but they are generally sup- 'Kota. Artisan tribe of the Nilgiri Hills oi 
posed to have preserved the original Turki south India. 

type. Of two sections the Kara Kirghiz Kotoko. Tall Sudanic people south of 

live in the uplands and the Kazak in the Lake Chad. They use boats made of pieces 

lowlands. The true name seems to be Kazak of wood sewn together. 

Riders), which we know best in the form Khweai or Kpweae. Tribe of Liberia. 
Cossack, for they were originally freelances. They speak a language of the Mandingo group. 
The word Kirghiz is used of the uplanders Kredj or Krrdy. Broad-headed people 
by the Kazak. They claim descent from a of the Bahr-el-Ghazal district. They arc 
legendary Kirghiz-beg. somewhat below average height, with thick 

Kiata. Chechen people of the Caucasus. lips and wide mouths ; the upper incisors are 

Mahomedan in relimon, they have much in filed to a point or cut away. Iney are coppery- 

common with the Chewsures, but were at one red in colour, clumsily built, and unintelligent, 
time their enemies. They practise the blood Krobo. Twi people of the Gold Coast, 
feud, unknown to other Chechen peoples. Kra. Nem people of the coast and 

They are slenderer than their na^bours, hinterland of Liberia. They speak a language 

more cleanly and more industrious, but of a type very unlike the ordinary Sudanic 
notorious horse thieves. tribe, ^ey are famous as canoe men and 

Kiwai. of the Lower Fly river, sailors, and are recognizable by a blue line 

New Guinea. They speak a Papuan tongue doivn the forehead. The name comes from 

and are great cultivators of the sago palm the Knu> tribe of this group, 

and the banana. The island is all mud, and, Kubv. Nomadic tribe of Sumatra. They 
as a result perhaps, the Kiwai man is gloomy are on an average about 5 ft. 3 in in 

in the extreme ; one observer records having height, and have longish heads, slightly more 
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elongated than the Batta. *5® ® nch with yellowish skin and straight black liair. 

olive-brown tint and the hair is inclined to The eye usually shows the Mongoloid fold, 

curl. They are possibly of Malay affinities, and the nose is often broad, 

but pre-Dravidian relationships are on the Lappa. Finno-Ugrian people of Norway, 
wtole more likely. Sweden. Finland and Russia. In historic 

Rl^®yama» Bantu-speaking tribe of times they extended much farther south than 

southern Angola and northern Damaraland. they do at the present day. and may at one 

Kvbiri. New Guinea tribe of the neigh- time have occupied a large part of the area 

bourhood of Cape Nelson. of Scandinavia and north-west Russia. They 

Kiii. Pro^ name of the people usually are predominantly Mongoloid in type, but 

called Khonds. there are Alpine folk in considerable numbers, 

Knnania* Sudanic-speaking tribe of south- who differ from the first-mentioned type in 

west Eritrea. They are divided into a great both the height of the skull and the relatively 

number of small tribes. narrow nose. They are on an average about 

Kurds* Tall people of Asia Minor and the 5 ft. in height. The Russian Lapp shows a 

uplands of Armenia, often with fair hair and considerable amount of variation as regards 

blue eyes. They speak an Iranian tongue. both the shape of his head and his pigmenta- 

Kuramba* Wild tribe of the Nilgiri Hills tion. The Scandinavian Lapp is the purest 

of south India. They are identified with the representative of the Mongoloid type in the 

Pallavas, who were a powerful people of south world. One of the few nomadic peoples of 

India in the seventh century. Tne civilized Europe, the Lapps arc not improbably a 

section is known as Uru or Kuruba. The branch of the Permian Finns who reached 

wild people build their huts of mud and wattle north Russia before the Finns took up their 

and depend largely on jungle produce for station in Finland. They are nominally 

subsistence. They are gifted with extra- Christians, but the old pagan deities still 

ordinary powers of vision in matters that subsist. At one time Lapland witches 

come within their experience, such as the attained fame even in England, but shaman- 

search for honey, but are not keener sighted istic rites have long ceased, 

in ordinary matters than the average Latukat Nilotic tribe. They are found 
European. some sixty miles east of Gondokoro and north 

Lacandoa. Tribe of Central America, of the Bari, 
allied to the Maya of Guatemala. Their heads Lazea. Caucasus people of Georgian stock 
are somewhat snorter and the skin colour is who call themselves Tsan. They are of 

lighter ; they are also more honest and slender and graceful build and very active ; 

truthful. They carry loads by means of a their faces arc regular, but somewhat severe 

band over the .forehead. Which produces a in expression they are regarded as the 

flattening of the skull. They speak a Maya purest type of Georgians, 

language and live by agriculture, hunting. Lenguat Tribe of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
and fishing. They speak a language of the Arawak group. 

Ladakhi. People of Ladakh. Of southern sometimes called Nu-Arawak. 

Mongol type, they are, however, decidedly Lepcha* Nickname, meaning " vile 
more long headed than the typical southern speakers,*' given to a tribe whose real name 
Mongol. The same type is also found in the is Rong. They live in Sikkim and speak a 
south of China. Tibeto-Himalayan language. 

Lahii* Burma tribe of the Lolo group. Leaghians. Caucasus people of Daghestan, 
They have much more of a nose than most Transcaucasia. They are of mixed origin. 

Tibeto-Burmans, and have straight-set eyes. The name is a Tartar form of Leki, the term 

The national arm is the crossbow, and they applied to them by the Grusinians. The 

use aconite as a poison for the bolts. They languages fall into four main groups : Dargwa, 

also have a kind of reed mouth organ, witn Avar, Kurin and Lakic, or Kasi-Kumish. 
pipes from 1 ft. to 3 ft. in length, which the Liahaw or LUu. Burma tribe of the Lolo 
men play on their way to and from market. group. It is also known as Yawyin. 

Lampoag* People of Sumatra. They are Lolo. Tribe of south China. They are 
of mixed ongin. with Indonesian, Javanese, allied to many other peoples of Indo-China 
and Kubu elements in their blood. They and speak a language of the. Tibeto-Burman 
cl^m descent from the Menangkabau Malays, group. They are of middle height but mus- 
Languedoc. Language of south France. cular, with narrow foreheads, square faces. 
It has four main divisions : Gascon. Pro- horizontal eyebrows, black eyes and coppery 
vencal. Rhodonian. and Catalan. The iast- complexion. More than one observer has 
named is found at Roussillon in France. remarked upon their resemblance to European 
Catalonia and Valencia in Spain, the Balearic gypsies. The wmen are often taller than the 
Islands, and a point on the west coast of men. They live at high altitudes, side by 
Sardinia. side with Meo tribes and above the Man; 

LaiiiguedoiL Language of north France, but they have a tradition of residence in a 
It embraces both literary French and many valley where they cultivate rice by irrigation, 
provincial dialects, and Walloon, the tongue They live in pile huts in which, on account of 
of south Belgium. The southern tMDundary talxm to be observed by women, there are 
runs from the Gironde past Angoul^me. always two fireplaces. They are pleasant but 
lyons. the Jura, terminating in Fribourg indolent, and do not differ widely in character 
(Switzerland). It includes Bfalmedy, in the from the Meo. « ^ 

Garman Republic, and parts of Luxemburg. Lnr* Mahomedan Wbc of Peraia. Th^ 
Laon* Siamese tribe of the Tai or Thai a language allied to Kurd and are 

gi0iip. They are round headed short, divided into clans which bear animal names. 
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Lusatian* Another name for the Wend. originally an obscure tribe of Sumatra whose 

Macaaaar. Tribe of the southern penin'sula^ migrations date back less than eight hundred 

of Celebes. In colour less coppery than the. years, a centuiy before they were converted 

Malays, they are a mixed people with a negroid to Mahomedanism, which all Malays now pro- 

element, but somewhat taller and lighter in fess. They call themselves Orang-Malayu, • 
colour than the Toala. They are said tO| and their language is a much simplified form 

S ress the noses of their children in order to of the Austronesian tongue spoken by the 

atten them. Malayan or Proto-Malayan peoples who pre- 

Mackenzie Area* The north-west ceded them and are now intermingled with 

portion of Canada, inhabited by Athapascan them. In character they are easy-going, 

and Algonquian tribes, dependent, on thei indolent and taciturn, but wily and unreliable, 

caribou (American reindeer) for food. They and mat gamblers ; they are. however, 

use birch-bark canoes, toboggans, and skin notable for patriotism, respect for law, and, 

or birch-covcred tents, but make no pottery among the upper classes, for courtesy, and are 

and do no weaving. very ceremonious. Outside the peninsula the 

Macuai* Guiana tribe of* Carib speech, most important Malay peoples are the Menang- 

closely allied to Arecuna. They are darker kabau and Lampong of Sumatra. The Malay 

than Caribs, taller, slighter, and better made ; is essentially a cultivator of the fields, 
they seem to be somewhat timid, and dread Malayalam. Dravidian language of south 
their hereditary foes, the Arecuna. They live India. 

on the savannahs and build houses with thick Malayan* Pre-Malay peoples of the East 
mud walls, but also use pile huts. As a Indies. Of Oceanic Mongol stock, they fall 
weapon they use the blow- gun. They make into two groups : (i) the Orang Benua, Men 
hammocks and the famous curare poison. of the Soil, rude aborigines like the Jakun of 
Madurese* Inhabitants of east Java, of the Malay Peninsula, numerous also in the 
much the same type as the Javanese proper. interior of the Philippines. Celebes. Borneo. 

Mafttltt* New Guinea tribe, also called etc., and also forming the population of 
Mambule. They are mixed with pygmy Madagascar for the most part ; ( 2 ) the 

blood, and probably influenced by immigrant cultured Mahomedan tribes forming large 
Melanesians. They live on the Upper St. communities with flourishing industries, like 
Joseph river. the Achinese. Bugi. Tagalog. Javanese 

Magy ar* Finno-Ugrian tribe which came and Madurese, 
from the eastern frontier of the south Russian Maltese* Inhabitants of Malta who are 
steppes in the tenth century, and, joining the cosmopolitan in the coast areas ; dwellers in 
related Huna.gar (Hungarians), displaced the theintenorhavebeenregardedas descendants 
Slavs, who till then had probably been the of the Phoenicians ; but 1 ttle is really known, 

main element of the population of the Malto* Dravidian language spoken by the 

plains of Hungary. Maler tribe of the Rajmahal Hills. Bengal. 

Mahafaly* Warlike tribe living in the Man* Word meaning properly bar- 

south of Madagascar. barian,** applied by the Chinese to the non- 

Mahmund or Mohmand* Outlying^ Chinei^ peoples of the southern frontiers. In 
tribe of Afghanistan. They talk Afghan and Tong-king a single tribe is thus designated, 

recognize the Ameer as their spiritual head, which seems to be of Mongoloid type, with 

They are practically independent, but are in oblique eyes ; the women are much shorter 

reality much more Afghan than the majority than the men. They speak a language in 

of the peoples of Afghanistan. which tones are important. 

Makamka. Sudanic tribe allied to the Maachu* People of Manchuria. They 

Azande. They are of ruddy-brown com- speak a Tungusic language related to others 

plexion, of smallish stature, but well pro- in the Amur basin. They seem to be. without 

portioned and muscular. The cheek-bones exception, short headed ; but it is uncertain 
are rather high and the forehead is low, but whether they practise deformation. The skin 
theyalreonthe wholeapleasant-lookingpeople. colour is yellowish, the eyes are dark and 
Makololo. Branch of the Basqto. They usually Mongoloid. They are comparatively 
migrated northwards about a century ago and short in stature. 

reduced the Barotse to servitude ; the Barotse Maadao* Tribe of Plains Indians speaking 
revolted subsequently and wiped out the. a*Siouan tongue, which formerly lived near 
Makololo almost to the last man. The Barotse the Upper Mississippi. Their huts were of logs 

took over the language of their conquerors, covert with clay, and the village was 

and the speech still survives though the tribe defended by a strong palisade, 
has vanished. Mandara* Tribe of west central Celebes, 

Msikoada* Sm Konde. living on the coast ; they are of the light ' 

Makva. Bantu tribe of Mozambique. Malay type. 

Their language resembles Sechuana in some Maadaya* Philippine tribe which appears 
impor^t particulars. The Anguru or Alolo to be of the same round-headed type as the 
of British Central Africa are of the same mass of tht population of the islands south- 
stock. They file the four upper front teeth east of the Asiatic continent. The women are 
to a point. noted for the fairness of their complexions 

Mauay* Oceanic Mongoloid people of late and are often carried off as wives by 
origin, found in the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Mahomedan tribes. 

Borneo, etc. The name has been extended to Mandingo* Large group of tribes of the 
the other Oceanic Mongoloids who preceded Western Si^n. Numlmng several million 
th^m ; these, however, do not term them- Hn all, they are also called Mande. There are 
selves Malays. The Malajrs proper were (several score of tribes who range from near 
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the moHth of the Gambi* to the Middle Niger 
and from the coast of Sierra Leone to the 
UpperNiger. Many of them are Mahomedans. 
They include the Susu, Bamhara, Vei, Kpelle. 
Yalunka, Boko or Busa, Khassonke, etc. 
original Mandingo came to the Niger about a 
thousand years ago, probably from the east, 
andfoundra a great empire on the UpperNiger. 
They seem to vary a good deal in type, some 
being black, others fairly light ; some 
have hair that is long and frizzly, others the 
short, woolly hair of the negro, tlieir average 
height has been put at 5 ft. 8 in., and they 
are more slender in many cases ^an negro 
tribes in general. The nose is typically negro. 

Mangbettn. Tribe of the Upper Welle, 
first described by Schweinfurth. lliey have 
an aristocracy, probably of Hamitic origin, 
with pale olive-brown complexion, high- 
bridged noses, though the nostrils are some- 
what broad, and abundant beards. They 
appear to be intelligent and reliable ; they are 
brave and skilful warriors, with comparatively 
highly developed industries. . The lower classes 
are probably of mixed origin ; their skulls are 
relatively broader than those of the Azande. 
^e skin, where if is not exposed to the sun, 
is described as of a dear bronze colour, and 
the hands ai'e almost white. The hair is in 
some cases brown or reddish. They are said 
to lengthen the heads of children by bands of 
bark, but this does not ame with the informa- 
tion ‘as to head shape. The Mangbettu speak 
a non-Bantu language. 

Sudanic-speaking group of 
peoples in French Congo. They are of tali 
stature with medium or short heads. They 
shaipen the upper teeth to a point. They 
cultivate the earth and, though apt to greet 
a stranger with a shower of arrows, are on 
the whole quiet and peaceable. They are 
cannibals and seem to do ^ good deal of 
fighting among themselves. 

Manobo. Indonesian tribe of the Philip- 
pines. There m two distinct ty^: one 
tall, with a high forehead, aquiline nose, 
slightly frizzly hair, and clear skin recalling 
the Polynesian ; the other brown skinned, 
shorter, with a straight nose. 

Manx. Celtic language of the Isle of Man, 
allied to Erse and Gaelic. 

Maori. Pre-European inhabitants of 
New Zealand. Traditionally they are made 
up of two groups: an older aboriginal 
stratum, identical with the Moriori of the 
Chatham Islands ; and the immigrants who 
came to New Zealand a few hundred years 
before the discovery of the islands by 
European navigators, probably in the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth centuries. According to 
the native account, the last-named people 
came from the Cook and Society Island, and 
when white men first saw the islands the later 
comers formed the great maiori^ of the 
population, especiallv in the Nortn Island. 

It is not clear whether they absorbed the 
older stratum or exterminate it. Exactly 
where the aboriginal stratum hailed from 
cannot be determined at present. It does not 
seem to have been MelanMian, for not only is 
the long-headed Melanesian element more 
prominent in the North Island, especially in 
the northern peninsula, but the type of native 


in t^ South Island agrees with that of the 
Monori, who left New Zealand some time 
before the coming of the invaders from 
Polynesia, and in the South Island there is 
only a very small majority of long-headed 
pMple, the rest being of the Alpine t3rpe. 
Even the long-headed people of the South 
Island are unlike Melanesians, for their noses 
are not broad ; on the other hand, they seem 
to resemble an important part of the popu- 
lation of western New Guinea and of western 
Pol 3 rnesia. The Alpine type not improbably 
passed through Micronesia on its my and 
reached the Marquesas, but hardly affected 
the Cook and Society Islands. They were, 
however, more daring navigators, and though 
there is little evidence that they were at all 
numerous among the people who fared south- 
ward to New Zealand, it is perhaps to their 
adventurous spirit that the inception of the 
vovage was due. 

Maratha. Fighting caste among the 
Marathi-speaking people of India. As a rule 
th^ are middle-sized and regular featured, 
and as a class simple, frank, courteous and, 
when kindly treated, trustful. They are fond 
of show and proud of their former greatness. 
They occupy themselves with husbandry and 
as servants of the state, but never keep shops. 
The women seldom leave the house and in 
well-to-do families have much leisure, as 
they neither cook nor look after the house. 
It 18 a costly matter to get a husband for a 
daughter, and the higher the father's position 
the more expensive it is, so that girls of high 
families remain unmarried after they come of 
age and have to take husbands not of their 
own social position. 

Marathi. Language of the southern branch 
of Indo-Aryan languages, spoken in Bombay 
and the Central Provinces of India. 

Maroaitea. Christian sect to the north of 
Lebanon. By their isolation in the moun- 
tains and their refusal to intermarry with 
Mahomedan or Druse neighbours, they have 
preserved their Armenoid type with great 
purity. They have extremely mgh skulls, so 
flattened behind as to look as though arti- 
ficially deformed, which, however, is certainly 
not the case. 

Marq veaaa lalaadera. Polynesian people 
of an aberrant type whose he^s have been 
broadened, perhaps by admixture with a 
Proto-Bfalw stock. It has been supposed 
that the Polynesian migration reached the 
islands between a . d .'65 o and 700. 

Mataba. Language spoken by the 
Bantq Kavirondo. 

Masai. Hamitic people of East Africa. 
They are of tall, slender build, and their skin 
colour varies from chocolate to dark latiwn. 
The head is long and relatively high; and 
appears rather small ; occasionally oblique 
e3res are seen. Thick lips are the exception and 
earn a special name, Lebeleb, for their 
possessors. The Masai woman carries on hpr 
neck and upper and lower arms many pounds 
of coppm* wire. The lobe of the ear is distended 
to admit the insertion of a large wooden plug. 
The Masai have been supposed to be descends 
from the Jews, but there is no evidence of this. 
The Masai is proud of his race, regards his 
Immediate relatives with affection, and in the 
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days of slavery would offer all his savings to 
free one of them He despises all kinds of 
work, for his true calling is to be a warrior 
There arc two sections, one of which keeps 
cattle, while the other depends on agriculture , 
the former build low, continuous flat huts, 
which arc plastered with mud, while the tillers 
of the ground use a round hut with a conical 
grass roof, and live in their villages per- 
manently, the others be ng scmi-nomadic 
Though the Masai is familiar with the use 
tjf weapons of war, he is not a great hunter, 
and kills onl> such game as he regards 
as akin to lus cattle he also absla'ns from 
the use of hsh 

Maahona. Peaceful tribe of south east 
\frica They are often confused with the 
Makalaka'or Makalanga with whom they 
were to some extent mingled They seem 
to have crossed the Zambezi in the eighteenth 
century, but their origin is obscure . The 
ruins of Zimbabwe arc in Mashonaland, but 
there IS no reason for connecting the Mashona 
with them The name, given by the Matabele, 
means * baboons,** and refers to th^ir habit 
of building their villages among the rocks 

Mashukolumbwe. Bantu speaking peo- 
ple of Rhodesia, north-cast of the Barotse, 
remarkable for a conical style of hairdressing 

Masai m. People of the 1 robnand Islands. 
Vcw (luiiua They have bcdi influenced by 
Melanesians bury their dead, but dig up the 
lx)iKs after a time and use them as l^mc pots, 
spatulas, et'' 

Matabele or Amandebele. Tribe of 
Zulu origin, also called \bak\\a-Zulu They 
originated from the followers of Moselekatse, 
w ho fled northwards from the anger of 
Ishaka They lost their independence at the 
end of the nineteenth century 

Mayat Short-headed people of Guatemala, 
once the possessors of a great culture They 
are of shoit stature with broad shoulders 
The lower part of the face is somewhat oro- 
jccting , in colour they arc a dark golaen 
brown Ihey arc hospitable and generous, 
but noted for l>ing 

Mbundu. Name of two distinct languages, 
one in south Angola (Umbundu), the other in 
north Angola (Kim^undu) 

Mediterranean Race. Most southerly 
of the three tvpes into which Europeans of the 
present day ha\e Ivcn divided They are 
rommonlv sup|)osed to have originated in 
Africa where the Hamites arc the modem 
icprcsintati\es of the ancestral stock Out- 
Iving members are the Indonesians, Dra- 
Mdinns «ind Semites The skull is long, and 
the hair dark and curly or ringlety, the 
beard full , skin colour vanes from white to 
brow n or blackish , the nose is usually large 
and narrow In temperament Meditenpnean 
man is quick-witted, excitable, and impulse e, 
but not always quite reliable 

Meithei. Dominant people of Manipur 
They ^ak a Tibeto-Burman language of the 
Kuki-Chin type Some are described as 
Mongolian, others as Caucasian in features 
It is not uncommon to meet among girls 
a type with brownish black hair, brown eyes, 
fair complexions, straight noses, and rosy 
cheeks Although the face is described as 
Mongolian, the Meithei are in some cases 


distinctly long headed, while others show a 
head of medium type Ihey are mainly 
agricultural in their pursuits, but also trade, 
and It IS to women that such work is entrusted 
They have bazaars at convenient places by 
the roadside, where cloth, fish, etc , arc sold 
Women are comparatively uneducated, owing 
to the circulation of a fiction that there is a 
scarcity of women m England, whither 
educated Meitheis would be shipped off 

Melanesian. Oceanic negro of the Western 
Pacific The physical type varies considerably, 
and some non-negro element must be present 
The hair is at times curly or merely wavy, 
and the skin lighter than that of Papuans, 
chocolate, or even copper-coloured Stature 
ranges from less than 5 ft to nearly 6 ft 
Ihe skull is usually long, but is in places very 
short The Melanesians include natives of 
the Solomon Islands, Ntw Caledonia, the 
New Hebrides, Fiji, etc 

Menangkabau Malaya. True Malays 
resident in the south-west highlands of 
Sumatra They arc Mahomedans, and prob- 
ably recent immigrants, rather short in 
stature, and yellowish brown in colour, with 
black straight hair and at times the Mongo- 
loid eye They arc physically not unhke the 
Chinese of Fukien 

Meiidi. People of the cast of Sieira Leone 
They speak an abenant language of the Man- 
dingo group, and in physK^iic art of medium 
stature, but strongly built They make 
excellent earners and hammock boys, are of a 
merry, light-hearted disposition, and are 
celebrated for their great secret society, Porro 
The Mendi are probably the modern repre- 
sentatives of the Mane or Sumba, who 
invaded Sierra I^ne by sea about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, after 
having spent ten years on the way They 
probably married women of Mandingo speech, 
but transmitted to their children a number 
of w'ords of non-Mandingo origin It is not 
known where they came from They were 
deadly foes of the Temnc tnbe who dwelt 
to the west of them 

Mentawei lalaadera. People who live 
off the coast of^ the Malay Peninsula *rhcir 
affinities are somewhat uncertain, but their 
own tradition says they came from Sumatia 
They are described as yellowish brown with 
a tinge of red . one observer attributes to 
them light eyes 

Meo. Aniiamesc pronunciation of a word 
pronounced Miao-tsc by the Chinese The 
Meo call themselves Mung, and say they came 
to Tong-king from China They are short, with 
a relatively long body, have straight black 
hair, brown eyes, complexion almost white 
when It IS not bronzed by exposure, and a 
straight nose They are industrious and 
intelligent, fond of independence, brave and 
open Maize is the chief food, but they eat 
rice when land suitable for its cultivation is 
available Unlike many primitive peoples, 
they do not live in perpetual dread of evil 
spirits, and are held by neighbouring tnbes to 
be regardless of dangers because they can 
turn into wild beasts 

Mexican. Name applied both to the 
European inhabitants of Mexico and to the 
descendants of the Aztecs who had dominated 
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the country for some three hundred years 
when the European conquerors overthrew 
them. 

Micronesian. Population of the Gilbert. 
Marshall. Caroline, and Marianne Islands. 
They may be regarded as Polynesians 
influenced by later migrations from the main- 
land of Asia and perhaps by an earlier stock 
of Papuan origin. Th^ appear to be rather 
shorter than typical Polynesians, but have 
longer heads. 

Mikir. People of Assam who call them- 
selves Arleng. the name Mikir being given by 
the Assamese. They are not a tall people, 
though they are taller than the Khasi ; the 
head is longish and the nose flat. They speak 
a Tibeto-Burman language intermediate in 
type between Bodo and Kuki-Chiii. They 
seem to be homogeneous in type, owing, 
perhaps, to their exogamous customs produc- 
ing mter-mixture between the diflerfnt 
divisions. They differ from other hill tribes 
in their peaceable character which has earned 
for them, for at least two centuries, the 
reputation of being good subjects.. 

Minahaaaat Malayo- Polynesian tribe of 
Celebes. They are strongly built, of medium 
height, with light brown skin of reddish tinge. 
Girls have red cheeks and bps, but in men the 
lips have a violet sheen. The eyes are brown, 
the hair is black and coarse, the nose broad, 
and the eye shows the Mongoloid fold. They 
were great head-hunters, but are now 
Christianised. 

Miagreliaaa. Georgian people in the 
basin of the Kion, who are probably des- 
cended from the Colchians mentioned by 
Greek geographers. They are ignorant, lazy, 
and unenterprising, but .strong and good- 
humoured. afany of them become porters 
in the towns. 

Mishmt. People of the northern frontier 
of Assam, divided into Midii. Mithun, Taying, 
and Miju. They speak a Tibeto-Burman 
language of the north Assam type. 

Mittu. Tribe of the area of the Sudan 
lietwcon the Rohl and Roah rivers, bordering 
on the Dinka in the north and the Azande 
in the south. They are dark coloured and 
phy.sically weak. The women pierce and 
insert wooden plugs in both upper and lower 
lips. 

Mixes* Tril)c of Mexico. They live in the 
uplands, weave cloth in the pre-Columbian 
method of long strips, and make suspension 
bridges of lianas. 

Mix tecs. Intellectual and progressive 
trilxj of Mexico. They carry baskets with a 
head-band. ^ 

Mohawk. Most ea.sterly Iroquois tribe of 
American Indians. They were twice nearly 
exterminated by the Algonquins, with whom 
they fought ; then they obtained guns from 
the* Dutch, and for fifty years played a great 
part in the Iroquois league. Then their 
numbers declined rapidly. 

Mohegan or Mohican. Algonquian tribe 
of New England. Treacherous warriors, 
they fortified hill-tops with palisades and 
•stockaded their viilagin. the houses of which 
were often i8o ft long by 20 ft. wide. 

Moi. Tribe of Indo-China. Of rather 
small stature, they are mostly long headed 


with straight-set eyes, and therefore not 
Mong|oloid in their affinities. Their skin is 
described as reddish ; the nostrils and mouth 
are disproportionately large, and they arc 
said to file their teeth ; hence they arc or 
were reputed to be cannibals. Some 
authorities describe them as timid, others as 
brave ; they are indolent, simple, and 
confiding' and lead a nomadic life. 

Mojo. Indian tribe of Bolivia. They are 
an agricultural people, quiet, and well- 
behaved. 

Mombiitto. Tribe of the Kibali river, 
Nile-Welle watershed, not to be confused 
with the Mangbettu. They are strongly-built 
dwellers in the hills, with broad faces, blunt 
noses, and thick lips ; they file the upper teeth. 

Mongo. Bantu-speaking tribe of the great 
liend of the Congo, south of the Bangala. 
Sometimes regarded as a Balolo sub-tribe, 
they differ a good deal in type, some being 
described as a fine virile race of a high order 
of intelligence, while others are termed 
weakly, lean, and insignificant-looking. They 
were at one time notable traders and manu- 
factured a kind of black pottery that was in 
great request. 

Mongol. Groim of tribes that includes 
the Kalmuck and ISuriat. A wide extension 
is given to the terms Mongol and Mongoloid, 
but properly speaking the type is confined 
to a narrow area along the northern border 
of the Mongolian plateau. The Mongols 
leapt into prominence in the Middle Ages 
for a brief period under Tenghiz Khan, but 
their part in the racial history of Asia is 
obscure. The word ** mong " means brave. 
The head is round and low and the nose 
broad, but even among the Kalmuck there is 
a type with a narrow nose. 

Mongoloid, (i) Stock with two main 
branches (a) Mongolo-Tartar, or Mongols 
proper, including Sharra. Kalmuck, and 
Buriat ; (b) Tibeto-Indo-Chinese, including 
the bulk of the populations of Further India, 
Indo-China, Himalayan peoples, Chinese and 
Tibetans ; a sub-branch of Oceanic Mongols 
includes the peoples called better Proto-Malay 
from whom the present Malay arc derived. The 
term Mongol was originally applied to nomads 
recruited from Turlci and other tribes ; it 
now often means all Asiatics with round 
heads and straight hair. They have a 
yellowish skin, and often oblique eyes. They 
are usually short, and though the cheek- 
bones are prominent the face generally is flat. 
The plateau of Central Asia may be regarded 
as their centre of origin. (2) Group of people 
in India, Nepal. Assam, and Burma, of which 
the Kanet. Lepcha. Limbu, Murmi, Bodo, 
and the Burmese arc representatives. They 
are short, with dark complexions, tinged with 
yellow ; the hair is scanty, the head broad, 
with characteristic flat face and oblique 
e3res. 

Mongolo - Dravidiaa. Group, also 
termed Bengali, found in Bengal and Orissa. 
In it arc Tibeto-Burman elements mingled 
with Caucasian. The complexion is dark 
and the head noticeably broad. 

Mon-Khmer Languages. Group oi 
tongues spoken in south-east Asia. They are 
allied an the one side to the Munda languages 
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of India, on the other to Polynesian. 
Melanesian, etc., and, more distantly to the 
Indo-Chinese lan^ages. The group includes 
the lai^ages of the Mekong ; Mon, also 
called Talaing or Peguan, Annamese, etc; 
Khmer or Cambodian ; Palaung - Wa, 
Chindwin, etc. ; and Khasi, including 
Synteng, War, etc. 

Montagaais. French* name for an 
Algonquian-speaking tribe of the Mackenzie 
Group. Roaming from the south of Labrador 
nearly to the St. Lawrence, they are a timid 
people, but were inveterate foes of the 
Iroquois. 

Monteaegrina. Serbo-Croat people, whose 
name is derived from the Black Mountain, 
where they dwell. 

Monumbo. Phpuan - speaking people. 
They live in the neighbourhood of Pots- 
damhafen, in what was formerly. German 
New Guinea. 

Mopla or Mappilla. Hybrid Mahome- 
dan people of the western coast of south 
India. Their numbers are increasing by the 
conversion of the lower caste natives. On 
the coast they are traders, in the interior 
cultivators ; prospjerous and successful in 
both. The head is of curious shape like a 
coconut, with high forehead and pointed 
crown, made more conspicuous by their 
custom of shaving the head. They are 
enterprising and industrious ; some enlist 
in the army and prove themselves hardy and 
courageous. They appear to be unusually 
fertile ; there is a case on record of a Mopla 
with seven wives, each of whom had presented 
him with seven sons, not to speak of a large 
consignment of daughters. 

Moquit Synon3rm of Hopi, derived from 
some foreign tongue. 

Mordolt. I^anguagc of the Mordvins. 

Mordvin. Finnic people of the Volga 
basin who long maintained their pagan 
religion. They are short headed and of 
medium stature, with hair that is chestnut 
or black, but never red ; the eyes are often 
blue and sometimes oblique, and the face oval. 
They are a hard-working, thrifty people, 
among whom the father has comparatively 
little power over his children. 

Moriori. Inhabitants of the Chatham 
Islands, eastward of New Zealand. They 
emigrated thither from New Zealand six or 
seven hundred years ago, and are a people of 
mixed type with long and short-headed 
elements in about equal numbers. It is quite 
likely that the long-headed group represents 
a Caucasian element, for it is generally 
agreed that a people of this type was promi- 
nent in India some thousands of years ago, 
and India or Further India is the natural 
jumping-off place for those who went forth 
into the watery wastes of Oceania. The 
short-headed people are of the same type as 
was prominent in the western p^ of 
Polynesia and must have come from there ; 
pacing, probably, through Micronesia on 
their w^ from the Asiatic continent to 
western Polynesia. 

Moron. Round-headed Philippine people 
of Mindanao and the Sulu Ar^ipelago, so 
called by the Spaniards because of their dark 
complexion. They arc below medium be%ht. 


but are taller than the Ifugao, Igorot, etc. ; 
the t3rpe resembles that of the Menankabau 
Malay of Sumatra. They are said to be the 
most faithful and intelligent people of the 
Philippines. Their real name is Magindano. 

Moaqiiito. Properly Miskito, an Indian 
tribe of the eastern shore of Nicaragua. 

Moaai. Tribe of the Volta group in the 
great bend of the Niger. The language is 
called Mole. 

Mpongwa. Bantu-speaking people of the 
Gabun area, not to be confuse with the 
Pangwe, the name they appW to the Fang 
of the same neighbourhood. The language of 
the Mpongwe is allied to that of the Galoa. 
Their real name seems to be Abuka. 

Mumuye. Fula name of a tribe of the 
northern provinces of Nigeria, which calls 
itself Fungun or Zagum. They are allied 
to the Walm, Yakoko, Zinii^, etc., all of them 
south of the Benue river. They are an 
agricultural people, whose staple food is 
yams, but cattle are also kept, though they 
give no milk. They put a stone over the 
grave, without filling it in and later remove 
the skull and carry it in a pot to its resting- 
place in the village. They speak a language 
of the Adamaua group. 

Munda Languages. Group of languages 
of Hindustan shown to be related to the 
Mon-Khmer and Austronesian families. It 
includes Mundari, Ho, Santal, Kurku, etc., 
and was at one time called Kolarian. 

Mundructtt South American tribe of the 
Tapajos. 

Munshi. Tribe of the northern provinces 
of Nigeria, south of the Benue, whose proper 
name appears to be Tivi. Said to number 
about 350,000, they speak a semi-Bantu 
language of the Nigerian croup, are of 
medium stature but muscular, unusually 
black in colour, and the men grow beards 
of some length, which they plait into three 
or more strands. They use hollow wooden 
drums for sending messaged. They are a 
warlike tribe, hostile to the white man, and 
excellent hunters and farmers. They are 
confirmed canpibals, but by no means 
repulsive in w^arance. 

Murut. Iribe of the Kalamantan group, 
Borneo. They live in long communal houses 
built on the banks of rivers, and are mainly 
long headed, but there is a considerable 
brachycephalic element. 

Muskogee. Group of tribes in the south- 
east of the United States, including 
Choctaw, Creeks, etc., who were transferred 
to Oklahoma ; they seem to be mostly round- 
headed, but the nose varies in breadth. 

Mwamba. Language of the Bawanda of 
British Central Africa, nearly related 'to 
the Nkonde. 

Naga. Number of tribes of the hill 
country south of the Brahmaputra, including 
the Angami, Lhota, Ao, Serna Naga, etc. 
The laimuages are of the Assamese-Burmese 
type. The skull is of medium length and 
the average varies for the different .tribes, 
the Kesami Naga being quite long headed. 
He is tall, from 5 ft. 9 in. to 6 ft., and has 
great powers of endurance, carrying a 60 lb. 
load with ease with a foiidiead ding. The 
facial t3fpe varies from one widi imttened 
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nose «i 9 oblique ejree to one with elinoet 
Ceneasian trait* ; ibe eye i* brown, the hair 
reddish in childhood, but ahray* black in 
later life, is wavy or even curly. The skin is 
fair and ruddy cheeks may hie seen, accom- 
panied at times by freckles. The peopte axe 
intelligent and readily assimilate novelties 
such as vaccination; but they axe in no 
huxry to adopt new manners nom love of 
novelty. Thw are independent, frank, 
honest, hospitable, genial, and ve^ loyal, 
but given to exaggeration. 

Nag o* Su Yoruba. 

Nanva Araa. District of Central 
America inhabited by tribes descended from 
the Maya, Aztec, and other peoples civilized 
before ue discovery of America. They had 
extensive agriculture (maize, beans, etc.), 
spun fine cotton, used large canoes, picture 
writing, etc. Their descendants fall far short 
of the old standard, for the Maya culture was 
confined to the jpriests, and, with the Aztec 
culture, passed mto oblivion at the Spanish 
conquest. 

Nandi. East African people living near 
Mount Elgon. Of apparently mixed origin 
and related to |the Masai, Turkana, etc., 
with negro, Masai, and py^y elements, 
possibly also Galla, they are said to be nearly 
related in lanp^uage to the Bari. They are 
hardy mountaineers and skilful warriors who 
refuse access to strangers ; but they cannot 
have resided in their present country for 
many generations, for before them came an 
ajgricultural people who made use of irriga- 
tion. They were probably hunters originafly, 
but they have taken to cultivating the ground ; 
men clear the land and then all the work 
is done by women. The chief occupation of 
the men and big boys is cattle herding, and 
the bulk of the stock live on the pastures 
away from their owners* homes. The Nandi 
are classed with the Niloto-Hamitic tribes, 
but are in physical type much nearer the 
Baganda. 

NapOu Geographical designation for many 
distinct tribes of the River Mapo, such as the 
Orejones, who take their name from the large 
wooden studs worn in their ears. There are 
no individual houses in this area ; one large 
circular dwelling, ten yards high and sixty 
yards or more in circumference, lodges the 
whole group, which moves on to another 
residence when, after two or three years, the 
old one becoipes ruinous. 

Naacopies or Naacapeea. Algonauian 
tribe of Labrador, who call themselves Nane- 
not, ** true men.** Their accepted name iSsa 
term of reproach applied* by the Montagnais. 

Natchezw Musxogian tribe of the Lower 
Mississippi who worshipped the sun. 

Nayar. Originally a member of a 
military body, but now Of a caste including 
a number of occupations on the Malabar 
coast of south India. They are said to 
have practised polyandty until within recent 
times, but though marriam is still dissoluble 
at will and descent is reoconed through the 
mother, a woman is now restricted to one 
husband. As a class the Nayars are the best 
educated and most advanced of all com- 
munities in Malabar, and are the equalsi in- 
tellectually of the Brahmans of the east coast. 


Nagfillot Wooll3r-habed pygnty of the 
equatorial forests of Africa. Tne skin 
colour is reddish or yellowish brown and the 
hair rusty brown, sometimes very dark. 
In stature they vary from 4 ft. 4 in. to 4 ft. 
9 in. ; unlike the t^ical negro, they have 
thin lips. They are nomadic hunters mthout 
domestic animals and rely on exchuge witii 
negro tribes for agricultural products. 

flegritOk Term covering the pygmy 
woolly-haired black peoples outside Africa, 
such as the Andamanese, Semang, Aetas. 
In stature they fall short of k ft., and the 
skin colour varies from sooty to dark chocolate 
brown. The head is medium or round, and 
it is not uncommota to find the nose much 
sunken at the root, a feature shmed with 
many Australian aborirines. 

Nagro. Dark - skiimed, woolly - haired 
inhabitants of west and central Africa, 
including the negro proper, the Nilote, and 
Bantu-speaking peoples. The hair is almost 
invariamy black, out red hair is found 
sporadically ; the skin colour is never quite 
mack, but varies from dark chocolate to 
3rellowish-brown within the same tribe ; 
the height varies, but probably the average 
is about 5 ft. 4 in. The head is generally 
long, but in many tribes there is an admixture 
of a round-headM type. Some of the Bantu 
tribes are pastoral, but the West African 
negro depends on agriculture, though he 
keeps goats, sheep, fowls, and sometimes 
cattle ; near important rivers fish is largely 
used as food. Under ^ European infiuence 
the negro is often lazy, but in unsophisticated 
tribes ne does not snirk the laborious tasks 
of agriculture where the only tool is a hoe. 

Nco<«Siberiafie. Tribes of central Asiatic 
origin that have been resident in Siberia 
so Tong and have become so hybridised as to 
call for a generic name. They include tribes 
formerlv called Ural-Altaian or Turanian 
as well as Finnic tribes like the Ostyak 
(in part) and the Vogul, the Samoyra, 
Mongolic, and Tungusic tribes, and some 
Turkic, the most important being the Yakut. 
There is, however, considerable diversity 
of ph3rsical type. 

Hetherlande or Low Conntriee. 

Kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, in which 
are spoken Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Walloon. The population falls into two 
sections : one, inhabiting the Ardennes 
plateau and some pf the coastal parts of 
Holland, is mark^ly riiort headed and dark ; 
those of the plains of Flanders and most of 
Holland, on the other hand, are longer- 
headed and fair in type ; but even in Friesland 
there are quite a number of round-headed 
folk of the same type as we find on thejcoast 
of Scotland and southern Norway, who differ 
from Ihe central European round heads in 
having a head that is low in proportion to 
its length. This type seems to have persisted 
since Neolithic times, more than four thousand 
years ago. They were, however, ^bably 
reinforcro at the time of the tribal 

migrations of the sixth century\Dy central 
Europeans of another type. At ti^ period 
there were quite a number of Frankish long 
heads in south Belgium as well as in Frieriand ; 
a different type predominated among the 
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women, who were of the type of folk that in appearance the north-eastern Bantu of 

lived in the Belgian uplands in the Iron Age ; Uganda). They lie west of the true Nilotes 

no doubt the invaders did not hesitate to and have a considerable short-headed element, 
kill off the males and take the females as but the decrease in stature that might 

wives. This Teutonic invasion produced accompany this is counter-balanced by the 

little lasting effect in the south of Belgium ; Hamitic element. 

farther north, in the open lowlands, both If ttpe. Tribe of the Middle Ni^er. Formerly 
the physical type and the language give they were notorious slave-raiders. Their 

evidence of the invasion ; in the Dutch language gives its name to a group of negro 

coastal regions the type has been less affected, languages, including Gbari, Jukun, Igbirra. 
but the language is the same as that of the Nyanjai Anyanja or Mang^aaiat 

rest of the country. People of Nyasaland. Related to the Maka- 

Newara. People of Nepal. They are of langa. they are of medium stature, with long 

mixed oriain. with possibly Mongol and south heads. There is much difference between 

Indian relationships. Their lan^age, which river and hill people, the latter being of 

resembles Tibetan, is called Gubhaijius. poorer physique, while the so-called Angoni 

Ngopibe. Bantu-speaking people of the of the Upper Shire, really conquered Anyanja. 

central Congo, with probably some admixture are small, wiry men, usually rather dark, 
of pygmy blood. The word means, perhaps.. Nvika or Wanyikat tribes 

** bush people." in the neighbourhood of the Tana river. 

Nigerian Semi* Bantu. Group^ of including the Wagiriama. the Wadigo, etc. 

Sudanic lanfi;uagcs. apparently of considerable The name is also applied to a quite distinct 

size, including Kamuicu. Kamberi. Yeskwa, groupnorth-westofNyasa. The word **nyika" 

Munshi, etc. means wilderness. 

Nilotic Languages. Of these there are Ojibwa or Chippewa. Large American- 
two groups ; the Niloto-Hamitic and the Indian tribe of Algonquian speech. They 

Niloto-Sudanic. the latter forming a sub- were formerly located near Lakes Huron and 

group of the eastern Sudanic languages. Superior, and still number 30.000. They 

Niloto-Sudanic Languages. Group of were expert canoemen and lived largely on 

the eastern Sudanic languages. It includes ffsh ; their wigwams were of birch bark or 

Mittu. Madi, Abukaya, Luba, Wira, Lendu, grass mats ; they believed in manito, objects 

Mom : the Shilluk stock ; Dinka and Nuer. endowed with a mysterious power, and 

Nordic Race. Fair, long-headed race, regarded dreams as revelations, 

possibly of comparatively recent origin. Ona. Branch of the Patagonian Tehuelche, 
whose typical representatives are 'found in or Chuelche. now resident in the east of Tierra 

north Europe, e.g. Scandinavians. With del Fuego. 

this race have also been classed Thracians, Oneida. Tribe of the Iroquois confedera- 
Kurds, Afghans, some Persians, Dards, etc. tion. formerly resident in New York, where a 

The complexion is mddy and the eyes are few hundred of them are still to he found, 

often blue ; in stature Nordic man surpasses In olden times they were reputed to be 

the Mediterraneans and Alpines. Tempera- cmel. cunning, and prone to bloodshed, 

mentally he differs widely from the other Onondaga. Important Iroquois tribe for- 
two races ; in Europe he is steadfast, ener- merly resident in New York, where a few still 
getic, reliable, and somewhat stolid. remain. There are nine clans in Canada on 

Norwegians. Inhabitants of Norway, who Grand River reserve, which they received 

speak a language of the Scandinavian section in recognition of their support of the British 

of Teutonic. We know little of changes in in the war of 1812-14. 

the population of Norway, but history tells Orang Bukit or Land People. Generic 
of the exploits of the Vikings or Norsemen term for the mder inland pre-Malayan peoples 
who raided and sometimes invaded the lands of the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, etc. 
that offered promise of plunder, including the Orang Oarat. Al^rigines of Billiton, 
British Isles, France, and more remote shores. Dutch East Indies. They are, perhaps, akin 

Norsemen colonised Iceland and settled to the Battas. 

colonists on the inhospitable coasts of Green- Orang Ulu. Malay name of a wild tribe 
land, and* there is reason to suppose that of Sumatra, who live on anything that comes 

they sailed south of Labrador and landed in to hand and do not practise amculture. 

New England not long after without, however. Orang Sekah. Malayan lx>at people of 
effecting any permanent lodgment. In me- Billiton, 
dieval times and in our own days Norway, Orajone. See Napo. 
the west coast excepted, represents one of the Orijra. Language of Orissa, allied to 
chief centres of the Nordic race, characterised Bengali. Bihari, and Assamese, 
by tall stature, a fair complexion, and a long Oanetes. Foreign name of a people of 
head. If the Viking was a typical Nordic the Caucasus who call themselves Iroi, Tualt, 

man. it seems, as if the type has changed in and Digor, without any common appellation 

the last thousand years, as it has over the for the whole people. The language is Indo- 

greater part of Europe. European, but not Iranian, and is not related 

Noan. People of south-west China, to that of any other Caucasus prople. 

probably a Lolo tribe. Blond hair and blue eyes are common 

Nvaroak. Group of South American among them, and they salute by removing 

tribes usually called Arawak. the hat — ^a form not practised by any 

Nvba. Mixed people of Kordofan. Three other Caucasus people. The men are tall 

types are teadily distinguishable, nemro, and stroM, but leave all work to the 

Ramitio,; and Bantoid (i.e., one resembling uromen. The head is ^ortish. and they seem 
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to be of mixed origin ; some have Mongoloid they live on the Upper and Middle Mekong, 

eyes, but they are, as a rule, blond with some They are a peaceable and industrious but 

blue <^cs. They are physically inferior to uncouth and hypocritical people, short and 
other Caucasus peoples, but dominated them sturdily built, with fair skins and eyes, grey 
by force of character. They were at one or light brown being not uncommon. They 
time notorious for brigandage. have no facial resemblance to the Mon. 

Oatyak. (i) Palaeo-Siberian tribe on the Papuans. Inhabitants of New Guinea 
lower Yenisei; (2) Finno-Ugrian tribe of the Obi. other than recent Melanesian immigrants and 

Otomi. People of Mexico. There are two pyemies, together with the Louisiade Islanders, 
distinct types, one tall, yellow, with oblique and many Malaysian islands westwards from 
eyes ; the other small, dark, with straight New Guinea as far as Flores. True Papuans 

eyes, which are specially common among appear to be dominant in the Am groim and 

women. Men wear pigtails. They use two perhws in Flores ; a hybrid type in Timor, 
kinds of granary, one on posts, the other the Kei group, Ceram, etc. The hair is black, 
with sticks in cobwork. They are a somewhat frizzly and mop-like, but the beard is scanty 
stimid people and despised accordingly. or absent ; the skin is deep chocolate-brown. 

Ottawa. Algonquian tribe noted as There is a wide range in stature, and the skull 
traders, whence their name. They were is also variable, extremely long or, in areas 
originally a rude people, and went unclothed, of mixture, short. In temperament the 
but when they took to agriculture they became Papuan is excitable and imaginative ; he is 
more civilized. not unintelligent. Although he reckons as 

Ovai*Herero. Tribe of south-west Africa; an Oceanic negro, it must be remembered 
speaking Bantu. They arc known to the that his nose is large, straight, and generally 
Hottentot tribes as Damara. aquiline, but blunt and with wide nostrils ; 

Ovambo or Ovampo. Bantu-speaking it therefore departs considerably from the 
tribe of Damaraland. type of negro nose found in Africa. 

Padauntf. People of Burma. They are Papuaaian. General term for Oceanic 
remarkable for the amount of brass wire negroes, including both Papuan and Mela- 
worn as ornaments by . the women ; they nesian, together with negritos and Tasmanians, 
begin with five coils, as thick as the little Papuo-Melaneaian. Name given to the 
finger, on the neck, and add more as the mixed peoples of the eastern peninsula of 
neck stretches, till as many as twenty-one New Guinea and the islands Ixyond, who 

are reached weighing 80 lb. have been influenced by a relatively late 

Pahari. Language of the IcAver Hima- Melanesian backwash. They are smaller and 
layas. Indo-Aryan of the Inner sub-Branch, lighter-coloured than the true Papuan. The 
It includes Khas-Kura or Nepalese, etc. The head is not so high, but brow ridges are more 
people seem to be descended from the Khasa prominent, while the forehead is usually 

of Pliny and other ancient writers. The rounded and not retreating. Skin colour 

Khasa hailed from central Asia, and' were varies from light yellow to dark bronze, and 
related to the Pisacha or cannibals of Indian for some obscure reason the lightest shades are 
writers ; the Gurjara joined the Khasa some always found among the women. The nose 
thirteen hundred years ago and influenced is generally smaller than in the Papuan, who 
the language, which is alli^ to Rajasthani. has what is often called the Jewish type— 
Paiwan. Group of uncivilized tribes of long, stout, and arched, 
the extreme south of Formosa. In theix*ears Paraee. Originally a synonym for Persian 
they wear a circular piece of wood about but now the name of a religious sect, wor- 

an inch in diameter ; they were once great shippers of the sun. 

head-hunters and preserve their trophies in Paauma. Sumatran tribe south of the 
stone boxes specially .made for the purpose. Korinchi. They have, perhaps, been subjected 
Palaeo-Siberian. Group name of the to Javanese influence, 
most ancient Siberian stock. Formerly called Pawnee. Tribe of Plains Indians speaking 
Palaeasiatic. they include the Chukchi, a Caddoan tongue who dressed the scalp- 

Koryak, Kamchadal, Ainu, Gilyak, Eskimo, lock with grease and fat so that it stood up 

and other peoples. It was formerly an like a horn, whence their name. Religious 

accepted view that they represent ancient rites, including human sacrifice, were observed 

peoples driven back by later comers to the in connexion with the cultivation of maize, 

north-east of the continent ; but there are and the morning and evening star were 

grounds for arguing that they are related important in their beliefs, 

physically and culturally with the natives of Pepowan. Name applied by 

north-west America, probably in respect of the Cninese to the uncivilized tribM of the 

language also, and that they represent a western plains of Formosa, 
recent backwash, not the primitive stock Permiak. Eastern Finnic tribe in the 
from which the American tribes issued. It neighbourhood of Perm. They were originally 

must, however, be noted that the group seems on the Arctic seaboard, where Samoyed have 

to contain elements of very diverse origins, now replaced them, for Kina Alfred speaks of 

for while the Eskimo are very long headed, Beorma, the Biarmians of the Norseihen. 

the Gilyak and other tribes are round headed. They are now much mixed with Russians. 

Generally speaking, they are peoples with Pigmies. Alternative spelling of Pygmies 
flat faces, prominent cheek-bones, oblique (q.v.). 

eyes, yellowish-brown colour, lank hair, and Pieacha. Non-Sanskritic Indo-Aryan lan- 
sparm beard. guages. 

Psdatmg. People of Burma. Speaking a Plains Indians. Group of American 
Mon-Khmer tongue and allied to the Wa, tribes, originally dependent largely on the 
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bison for food and clothing. Famous as Pra^Dravidiatt* Name given to certain 
workers in skins, they lacked basketry and jungle tribes of India, the Sund of Malaysia, 
pottery. They had their habitat in the plains the main element in the Australian aborigines, 
west of the Mississippi. They took to the the Toala of Celebes, etc. The hair is wavy 
horse in historic times. The typical dwelling or curly and usuaUy black, the sldn colour 
was the tipi, a tripod of poles covered with dark brown, the skull very long (Vedda) or 
birch-bark or bison skin. Canoes were un- rather broad (Toala). As a rule these tribes 
known, and they did not fish. The Sun Dance have not advanced to the point of becoming 
was a famous ceremony. ' cultivators of the ground. 

Plateau Tribea. Indians living in the Pachawa. Georgian people, taller and 
interior of British Columbia. They make great slenderer than the Grusinian and darkish in 
use of salmon, deer, roots, and berries as food ; complexion, but often with grey or blue 
their winter houses are half underground; eyes. The face is rather sharp, but they 
highly developed basketxy, but no pottery ; are a dignified people, thougn lively in 
clothing usually of deersmn, with skin caps gesticulation. 

for men, basket caps for women. The dog is Puaant Mild, unwarlike jungle tribe of 
used as a pack animal, but canoes are of little Borneo; not unlike the Uldt. 
importance. Punfabi* Indo-Aryan tongue, spoken 

Poles. Inhabitants of Poland, speaking a by the Sikhs and others, 
language of the western sub-group of Slavonic Pygmies. Negrillo of central Africa and 
languages. It is a matter of dispute what the negrito of the Malay Peninsula, New 
the original Slav type was. The matter is Guinea, etc. It seems certain that these 
complicated by the fact that by the fifteenth people are of mixed origin, for there is great 
century Poland was occupied by a people variation in the physical characters of 
as round headed as that of Russia. In the negritos. The negrito element among the 
present day there is in Poland a predominance Mafulu of New Giunea is dark sooty brown 
of round heads iwith a strong element of in complexion, while the Tapiro are at times 
people with heads of medium length in the yellow ; the hair of the former is usually 
north and north-west, where is found also bro^ or black, but sometimes so light that 
the darker type ; difference of stature goes it would not be termed dark in £urope. 
in general with difference in social status, the The negrillo group is imperfectly known and 
peasant being short. In the Pinsk marshes scattered among Centra African Bantu- 
is found a type with straight, light yellow, speaking tribes ; they are of very primitive 
or flaxen hair with blue eyes, square cut culture, and depend wholly on hunting, but 
face, and nose frequently turned up. This obtain other products by exchange from 
has been regarded as a distinct race by some surrounding tnbes, whose languages they 
authorities. usually speak. They are of very mort stature, 

Polyaeaiaii. Mixed stock speaking Austro- from 4 ft. 3 in. upwards, and differ from the 
nesian tongues, often with an underlying negro in having a reddish-yellow skin and 
Melanesian stratum. It has been supposed somewhat hairy body. Their noses are flat, 
that the Proto-Polynesian stock was Indo- but ^e ^ull is mainly of non-negroid type, 
nesian mixed with Protp-Malayan, and, being distinctly Aort, though in some groups 
drifting into the western Pacific, it imposed long heads are in a majonty, and it seems 
on the Oceanic negroes now known as Mela- probable that there are in reality two pygmy 
nesians their language and some elements of types. It is probable that they are pre-negro, 
culture. Later migrations colonised the east but practically nothing is Imown of a real 
Pacific, possibly from Samoa. The typical pygmy language. They do not appear to be 
Polynesian is tall, with a head usually long relatea to Bushman, and differ from him 
or medium, black straight or wavy hair, and especially in the strong projection of the 
light brown complexion. They are capable lower pa^ of the face, 
seamen, but the huge canoes of former times Quiche. Tribe of the centre of Guatemala, 
are no longer in use. They are on the whole They are rather below middle rise, of yellow 
indolent save where, as in the case of the brown to copper in colour, with round full 
Maori, the climate has favoured a more faces of mild expression. The eyes are black 
energetic type. They are dependent in most small, with the outer angle turned 

cases on agriculture. An analysis of their upwards ; the head is described as slightly 
culture shows that more than one stream of conical. They are essentially agricolturaL 
migration has gone to make up the popu- Qirichiut. Indian tribe of Bolivia. Th^ 
lation of these scattered-islets. were ruled at the time of the discovery of 

Portanttcae. Inhabitants of Portugal America by the Inca, whose dominian qnead 
who mak, toother with the Galego of north- over a wide area in Ecuador, Peru, Chik, etc. 
west Spain, a tongue belonging to ^Romance Thi^ are a short thick-set people, with'heads 
sub-group of European languages. In general of a rather striking riiape, due to the custom 
the population of Portugal is composed of the of deforming them, whicnisstiUpractised asit 
same elements as that of Spam, but the was in the nays of tiie Inca. Tney are some- 
average skull is considerably longer, as there times called Charca and are readily dis- 
seem to be no pockets of round heiuls ; the tinguished according to some authorities 
t3rpe is, however, by no means uniform, as a bom the A3rmara, as their features asw leoB 
negroid skull is found in mountainous areas, rugg^ and their character is gentle and more 
Prakrit. Non-Suricritic language of the submisrive. In PotosI they still dress as 
Indo-Aryan group, includiim Bengali, Hindi, they did in the days of the ^^anish conquest 
and Hindustani, Punjabi, Gujarati, Marathi, They build huts of a distiimve diaracter, 
Oriya, Sindhi, etc. grouped by fours, with a wall surrounding 
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each group. They are of a rich olive brown, 
neither coppery nor yellow, heavily built, with 
broad shoulders and have large lunn, owing 
to the altitude at which tiiey live. The head 
is long, compressed at the side with a bulging 
but somewhat retreating forehead. The face 
is large, round rather than oval, the nose 
long and aquiline and the chin ^ort. Their 
faces are serious and rather sad ; they are 
sociable, obedient, industrious and discreet, 
not to say secretive, of a hospitable nature 
and good to their children. 

Quitu. Older of the two principal 
trills of Ecuador, perhaps of Quichua orig.n. 

Rajput. Tribe or caste of north India 
which claims to represent tlie Kshatriya of 
classical tradition. The pure-blooded Rajput 
delights in endless genealogies and ranks 
mankind according to descent; he has an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of 
ceremonial purity and a passion for field 
sports. Although they are supposed to be 
of one blood, the group seems to include 
many wl>ose only title is the possession of 
land. But an infinity of social distinctions 
limits the choice of a wife ; a man may not 
give his daughter in marriage to a man of a 
sept that stands lower than his own, and 
endeavours to marry her above her own 
position, but a man of a higher sept may take 
a wife from a lower one ; the result of this is a 
superfluity of women in the higher septs 
which enormously increases the ex^nse of 
finding a husband and encourages infanticide. 

In religion they are Hindus and employ Brah- 
mans for religious and ceremonial purposes. 

Romaaach. Dialect of the Upper Inn and 
Upper Rhine, spoken in the Engadine. 

Romance Languages. Tongues derived 
from Latin, including Languedoil (north 
French), Languedoc-Catalan (south French and 
eastern ^anish), Spanish, Portuguese-Galego, 
Italian, Romansch-Ladino and Rumanian. 

Ronga. Tribe of south-east Africa, some- 
times called Tonga. 

Ruanda or Waruanda. One of the four 
privileged classes of the Batussi, not to be 
confused with the Warundi. 

Rumanian. Inhabitants of Rumania, who 
speak a language of the Romance sub-group 
of li^o-Celtic tongues and claim descent from 
the Roman colonists of Dacia. If that 
account of their origin is the trae one they 
have been subject to great vicissitudes, for 
the Goths and Mongolo-Turki peoples no less 
than the Slavs swept clean the area now 
occupied by Rumanian-speaking peoples, who 
must have been driven southwards and tl^en 
at the break-up of the Eastern Empire forced 
northwards again to their former seat. The 
language has a somewhat composite character. 
Moreover, they seem to have been at the 
outset nomadic in their tendencies — a strange 
life for the descendants of Roman Zionists. 

At present, therefore, their early history is 
shrouded in mystery. There is little informa- 
tion as to t^ physical characteristics of this 
people either for early or later times ; they 
seem to be of the Alpine type in Moldavia, 
but this feature diminishes in me mountoinous 
area of Transylvania cgid in Wallachia. 

Rumnaiuut Language of the Rumanians 
•ad of the Armani (Aramani, i.e., Romans) 
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of Macedonia, who are nicknamed Tsintsars 
and Kutz-Vlachs. It is fundamentally Neo- 
Latin, but embodies Albanian and Slav 
elements. 

Ruaaiana. The great mass of the popu- 
lation of Russia, with the exception of the 
Finno-Ugrian peoples. The Russian language 
belongs to the Slavonic group of Aryan 
speech. Russians fall into three main groups, 
all of which are of the Alpine type : Great 
Russians in the north, east, and centre ; 
Little Russians, also called Ukrainians or 
Ruthenians, in the south ; and White 
Russians in the west. The name Ruthenian 
is chiefly applied to the Slav of Galicia and 
the Bukovina. of whom the names Gorales, 
Huzules, etc., are also used. It seems likely 
that in the north of Russia, at any rate, the 
Lapp preceded the Finn and the Finn came 
before the Slav, whose expansion can be 
dated to the period between the sixth and 
twelfth centuries. 

The people of Russia were, a thousand 
ears agp. in the main dolichocephalic or long 
eaded ; in a few centuries there was a com- 
plete transformation and round heads were 
everywhere in a large majority ; yet no one 
can say how this revolutionary change came 
about. It is even a matter of dispute whether 
the original Slavic type was long or round 
headed. For two hundred years the Tartar 
held the land in subjection ; and the Tartar 
is of Mongoloid type, round headed ; perhaps 
he may have had something to do with the 
change ; but. unfortunately for this guess, 
the Mongoloid type hardly appears at all in 
the north and central Slavs. The Tartar 
theory may, however, hold good for the 
Ukraine, for in Kiev the round-headed type, 
som.e time after the sixth century, changed 
from the Alpine type to the Mongoloid type 
plus another constant element. 

At the present day in Russia the people are 
mostly round headed ; but in the Volga-Don 
area the head is of a middle type ; this seems 
to point to Finnic influence, by intermarriage 
with Cheremiss, Mordvin, etc. A second 
similar area is that of the White Russians and 
most of Poland. Light eyes, especially towards 
the Baltic, are more numerous than dark ; dark 
hair, on the other hand, is more frequent and 
darkness increases towards the south. 

Ruthenes or Rutheniani. Slav people 
identical with the Ukrainians or Little 
Russians. 

Sailau. Ruling class of the Lushai, 
whose name was at first used as that of the 
whole people. 

Sakai or Seaoi. Jungle people of the 
Malay Peninsula, assigned to the Pre- 
Dravidian stock. They stand about 5 ft. 
and have wavy hair, black with a reddish 
tinge, a broadish face and head, and a low, 
broad nose. They are largely nomadic and 
practise only a very primitive kind of 
agriculture, with the digging stick as their 
usual implement. As a refuge from wild 
beasts they sometimes build their huts in 
trees, but they also make square huts on the 
ground. As clothing they had formerly a 
garment of bark clotn, and, like the Semang, 
they make fring^ girdles of a black thread- 
like fungus. They use the blow-gun, but 
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have no canoes. Much of their food consists Saaak. Aboriginal inhabitants of Lomboa, 
of jungle piquets. They appear to have Sunda Islands, which they call Sasak. They 
only family property. are Mahomedans, and quite distinct from the 

Sakalava* iribe of western Madagascar. Hindu Balinese who conquered them early in 
The name is taken from a small tribe of the nineteenth century, 
conquerors that lived on the River Sakalava. Scots or Scotch. In a general sense, 
The Sakalava of to-day are made up of a the inhabitants of Scotland, almost Scandi- 

number of different tribes and are regarded navian in the far north, the Gaelic-speaking 

as falling into only two sub-tribes. They iBure but probably pre-Celtic Highlander in the 

dark-skinned, with Iona, frizzly hair, live 'on centre, and the Lowland Scot, probably 

the plains in a relatively warm climate, and Teutonic in the main. The prehistoric Piets 

are more dependent on manioc than on rice. of Galloway were overrun by a people known 

Salish. Tribe of Plateau Indians in as Scots, who arrived from Ireland in historic 

British Columbia. They are often known times and established the Gaelic realm of 

as Flatheads because, unlike surrounding Argyll. Other Piets, possibly different from 
peoples, they left their heads flat on top. those of Galloway, as they were red-haired, 
war, slavery and the potlatch (a ceremonial inhabited Buchan and the country to the 
distribution of gifts) were regular institutions south. A portion of the British kingdom of 
among them. Strathclyde and of the Angle realm of 

Samaritans. Predominantly long-headed Bernicia passed into the power of Scotland 
people of Samaria. They are tall of stature in the time of William Rufus ; but it is by no 
and show a large proportion of ** Semitic** means clear how the mass of the population 
noses. In the hinterland of Palestine is was made up at that time. The English 
found a strongly round-headed type, from language spread gradual^ into Strathclyde 
which it is clear that they are of inix^ origin. and northward as far as fiuchan. 

Samoyed. Neo-Sibenan tribe of the Arctic Scythian. Supposed element in the 
regions on both sides of the Urals. They and population of India. It has been suggested 
the Lapps, who are akin to them, are the only that they were ** Turanians,** Iranians, Slavs, 
true nomads to be found in Europe. They Germans, Mongols, etc. ; the name seems to 
are a sociable and lauahter-loving people, of indicate a political unit of very mixed origin, 
short stature and Mongoloid appearance. Scytho-Dravidian. Group of western 
A Ugrian people, their name is a compound India, including the Maratha Brahmans, 
of suoma, a word of doubtful meaning, which Kunbi, and Coorgs. They are of medium 
enters into the name of the Finns (Suoma- stature, fair complexion, and broad head, 
laiset). Their centre of origin was on the It has been objected that the name of the 
head waters of the Yenisei, whence they group is ill-chosen, as there is insufficient 
drifted northwards to the Arctic Ocean, and evidence of Scythian immigration ; moreover, 
then westwards into Russia. They are a the name Scythian does not bear a strictly 
pi^toral people with herds of domesticated defined meaning. 

reindeer on whose milk and flesh they live. Sen Dyak or Ibaii. Proto-Malay people, 

San tali. Dialect of Kherwali, one of originally resident in Sarawak, whence tney 

the Munda languages which form part of the have spread inland. As the Malays proper 
Austric family and are remotely allied to must have reached Borneo some five centuries 
Mon-Khmer, Polynesian, etc., and still more ago. it seems that the Iban migration is 
remotely to the Indo-Chinese languages. earlier than this. They are short and have 

Sara. Important tribe near the Shari in broader heads than other tribes, and their 
the French Congo territory. They have darker complexion contrasts with the cinna- 
receding foreheads, long, rather pointed noses mon shade of the inland tribes, with whom 
and small eyes. They are a timid people who they share ^eir typical long black, slightly 
were much raided by Baghirmi, but are good wavy hair. They prefer low land, and grow 
and industrious faraers, men and women swamp rice, but also cultivate maize, sugar- 
working together in the fields. They are cane, etc. They are essentially agricultural, 

called Rurdi by the Baghirmi. but as a former coast people devoted to 

Sarcee or Sarai. American-Indian tribe raiding; they are warlike and addicted to 

of the Athapascan stock whose name is said head-hunting, and the Malay .pirates gained 
to be derived from Siksika /* sa arsi,** not good, their assistance by assigning to them as their 
They were associated with this tribe at a share of the booty the &ads of the slain, 
remote period and their culture has been Selling. Sea gypsies of Mergui, on the 
modified accordingly. south coast of Burma, also called Mawken. 

Sarte. Mixed ^ople of Turkistan. In Their language is supposed to be an archaic 

them are combined Iranian and Turkic type of Indonesian. Ihey spend their whole 

elements, namely, the Tajiks and the life upon the sea, living in dug-outs from 

Uzbegs ; in ph3rsical type they resemble the 1 8 ft. to 30 ft. Iom,' with a freeboard of 

former. They are successful cultivators of 2 ft. or 3 ft. only. They live largely on fish, 
the earth, but their main occupation is but exchange some of their produce for rice, 

commerce. They are Sunnite Mahomedans. During the heavy rains they go a^ore and 

and keep their women more strictly secluded camp in temporary huts, but seldom stay 
than any other Turkic tribe. Their educational more than a week in one spot, 

standard is not very high, and their idea of Semang. Negrito people of the Malay 

the world is that it is a plain surrounded by Peninsula, also known as Pangan, Udai,Mandi, 

mountains. The name Sart is sometimes etc. The hair is short, black, and woolly, and 
applied to the settled Kirghiz. The Sorts of the skin colour dark chocolate brown approxi- 
Kulja are known as Taranchi. mating to a glossy black, at times with a 
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stand about and long, growing tawny towards the tips. 
5 ft. hiA. The nose is ^rt sM flattened. They are habitual rovers of incredible fleet- 
nmaitoDle for its great ^adth, which is ness, outstripping a horseman, even when 
iMe^ greater Jhw the length in some cases, they are Iwitn with looted meat, and are 
The lips are thick and the cheek-bones are accustomed to chase birds on the wing, 
brc^. They w a nomadic people, living by They have practically no tools, preferring 
collecting wild fruits and by hunting ; very teeth and nails. They are even more hostile 
often they remain no more than three days to other Indians than to white men. 
in a plj^. but a few have taken to agritul- Shan. Southern Mongol people of Burma, 
ture. They have no canoes, but drift down China, etc. They speidc a Siamese-Chinese 

stream on rafts in case of need. Their faculties language of the Tai group ; Tai is. in fact, the 

are developed mainly in the direction of the Shan name for themselves, and means*' noble,'* 
search for food and escape from their enemies ; or ** free." They first appear in history in Yun- 
if hard pressed they will, it is said, nan. south-west China, and two thousand years 

stretch rattan ropes from branch to branch ago they began to enter Burma in small 

and pass over them- when the distance is too numbers \ some five hundred years later they 

great for a leap. peopled the Shan States, to oe forced west- 

Sansi«Baiitiia Section of Sudanic languages wards in the thirteenth century by the 
which come near to Bantu in respect of Mongols. They are generally of finer physique 
syntax, but differ from it in the roots with than either the Chinese or the Siamese, and 
which its vocabulary is connected. It uses lighter in colour than the latter. The head is 
either prefixes or sufoes. where Bantu uses finer than that of the Chinese, with horizontal, 
prefixes alone. It includes the following dark eyes and straight nose, with an expres- 
groups : Coast and Senegal. Volta, Togoland, sion recalling rather a Caucasian than a 
and Nigerian, and the Adamaua group of Mongolic people. They have everywhere kept 
pre-Semi-Bantu also belongs to it. The Semi- their language comparatively unchanged ; it 
Bantu languages stretch in a broad band, contains less than 2,000 monosyllabic words, 
generally speaking, between the West Sudanic but each such word is modified by musical 
and the Central zones. tones in such a vray that the vocabulary is 

Semite. Term that is to-day almost multiplied by five. They have four different 
synonymous with Arab, but is commonly kinds of Writing, due to remote Hindu 
applied to the Tews, who are, however, a influence by Brahman and Buddhist mission- 
miked people. The typical Semite has a long aries, and this, too, has contributed to 
head and a narrow, straight nose, with jet- preserve their language from change. It is 
black hair and regular features. From their possible that there is a considerable Shan 
original home in south-west Asia they have element both in the Chinese people and in 
wandered both eastwards and westwards, the language. They are usually fairer than 
especially into north Africa, where they found the Siamese and Burmese, and rather taller ; 
a mndred people, the Hamite. the nose is small, rather than flat. In character 

Seneca. North American tribe whose they are mild and good-humoured, very 
name means " place of the stone," an angli- abstemious as regards both alcohol and 
cised atom from the Dutch of the Mohegan tobacco. Like the Burmese, they tattoo, and 
form of the Iroquois name, Oneida. Tlie probably borrowed the custom from their 
Iroquois tribes were second to none in states- neighbours. They are generous tmd hospitable, 
manship and military organization ; cruel in (and if a house door is open, visitors may enter 
war they burnt alive the women and infant without being considered rude. They are 
prisoners ; they were, however, normally kind often mat gamblers, and will play for houses 
and affectionate, full of sympathy for kiiismen and children, or even the girl they are to 
in distress; theirwars were primarily to secure marry; but it does not follow that she has 
their independence, and the Iroquois league to marry the other man if she is lost to her 
was formed to prevent shedding of kindred original owner. 

blood and to promote peace. They were Shawia. Berber tribe of the Aures high- 
sedentary and agriculture, but built strong lands. These "Pastors" form numerous 
wooden castles of logs for defence. sub-tribes, all of which are said to claim 

Scniifo. Important group of tribes, also Roman descent, and sonm still call themselves 
known as Siena, south-west of the Volta Rumauiya. A few I^tin words like kemish 
group in the hinterland of Ivory Coast. (quercusl still survive in their language. 

Serbs. South Slavonic people which crossed They belong to the Berber sub-group known 
the Danube from the Carpathian lands some as Djerba, characterised by short stature and 
twelve hundred years ago. Included were roundish head. 

also some Sorb (Wend) tnbes from the Elbe, Shawnee. Algonquian tnbe that seen^ to 
and on the Lower Danube were the Severenses have wandered far but was probably resident 
or seven nations, also Slavs, so that the whole near the Ohio in the sixteenth century, 
of the area ffx>m the Danube to the Mediter- Shilh. Berber people of Morocco, who 
ranean— some parts of Albania and districts include the Rifi or Riff, 
near Constannnople excepted — became Shilluk. Tall, very long-headed nearoid 
Slavonic. The Serbs are alli^ to the Croats, people. They live on the west bank of the 
flieri* American Indian tribe of the Cali- Nile from Kaka, in the north, to L^lm No 

fomian coast, whose own name for themselves in the south, and also on the east bank and 

is Kun-kaak, or Kmike. They are of splendid the Sobat. They have, as a rule, co^ 

physique, the men standing about 6 ft. on an features and broad noses, but in the families 

average, the women 5 ft. 9 in. In colour of chiefs it is possible to find men with shapely 
they are bronze-black, and ^ hair jet-black features and thin lips, who may represent a 
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conquering Hamitic stock. The Hamitic 
element in the Shilluk is at a maximum 
compared with the other Nilotes. Their 
territory is entirely grass land, and they are 
a cattle people who often do not grow enough 
dura to provide for their dense population. 
Their kings, who were regarded as divine, 
were killed as soon as they began to show 
signs of old age or ill health. They are allied 
to the Acholi or Gang and to the ^ango of 
Uganda ; it seems likely that their cradle 
land lay to the south of their present habitat. 
They call themselves Choi, which seems 
to mean ** black." The average height 
of the men is 5 ft. 10 in., and they have a 
curious habit of standing on one leg with the 
sole of the other foot on the knee ; they are 
lean, rather narrow-shouldered, and excellent 
runners. The nose is usually flat ; they 
remove the lower teeth. They are a proud 
people, who feel dislike and even contempt for 
foreigners, but they are also frank and open- 
minded. brave in war. by no means idle, with 
plenty of intelligence. 

Shilluk Group. Number of Nilotic tribes 
speaking languages allied to Shilluk. such as 
Anywak, Jur, Beri. Gang, or Acholi, Nyifwa, 
Lango, Alur, and Chopi. 

Shoshone. Tribe of American Plateau 
Indians. Originally hunters, who did not 
cultivate the soil, they are allied to the 
Comanche. Some of this tribe hunted the 
buffalo, but others depended on fish, roots, 
and seeds. They formerly occupied 
Wyoming. 

Shuwa. Pastoral people of Arab origin 
settled to the south-west of Lake Chad. 
The name is probably from an Abyssinian 
•word sha or snoa, meaning pastoral. They 
are known to have been in Waaai five hundred 
years ago, and four sections reached Bomu 
a hundred years later, but these inter- 
married with the natives and are now merged 
with them. The present Shuwa arrived not 
much more than a hundred years ago. They 
are slight in fig[ure, of fair complexion and 
warlike disposition, but intermingled with 
them are many of more negroid appearance, 
probably the descendants of slaves, who are 
cx>rn free. 

SiaH. Malayan tribe of Sumatra. 

Siamese. Tai people of Indo-China, who 
received their culture from India through the 
Khmers of Cambodia. They are a good deal 
mixed with neighbouring peoples, but have 
a distinct type of their own. with narrow 
foreheads but broad faces and thick lips ; 
the hair is black and coarse, but not thick. 
They are reputed to be gentle and charitable, 
of a happy, timid, thoughtless, and rather 
childish aisposition ; they are uneducated, 
judged by western standards, and their daily 
life IS full of irrational rites and beliefs grafted 
upon the Buddhism in which they profess to 
believe. They have a great horror of 
shouting and quarrelling. 

Siamese^Chiaese Langua^s. Stock 
of Tibeto-Burman. 

Siberian Tartars. Mass of Turanian- 
Turkic peoples of different origins. Most of 
them call themselves Tuba, as do the northern 
Uriankhai, but the term is a vague one. 
The Russians give the name Chem or Black 
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Forest Tartars to the people who call them- 
selves lish Kysi. who are* also termed Altaians. 
They are s^entary in any neighbourhood 
where they can practise agriculture ; their 
religion is Shamanism. 

Siberian Turks. Two groups of Turanian 
peoples, the Yakut in the east and a con- 
glomerate known as Siberian Tartars north 
of the Sayan mountains. 

Sihanaka. Tribe of the west of Mada- 
gascar. They were conquered by the Hova 
in the last century, when idols were introduced 
by the invaders. Living in country which is 
largely marsh, they are fishers and cattle- 
keepers, and reputed to be lazy ; some of 
them in the rains, when the water rose inside 
the house, would build a raft inside which 
rose with them as the flood increased. 

Sikh. Indian Plains caste, with a religion 
allied to Hinduism, which has its centre at 
Amritsar. They are usually Jats, an agricul- 
tural folk of fine physique, resolute, obedient, 
and self-respecting. The Sikhs provide some 
of the finest native soldiers in India, the pro- 
fession of arms being hereditary with them, 
and they are lovers of games and athletics. 

Sindhi. l^guage of the Punjab, allied 
to Lahnda. ‘ It belongs to the north-west 
branch of the Indo-Aiyan languages. 

Sinhaleue. Natives of Ceylon other 
than Veddas. They began to come from 
the mainland in the sixth century s.c. 

Siwaah. Indian tribe of Vancouver I. 

Slavonic Languages. One of the chief 
groups of Aryan tongues. It comprises three 
sections ; eastern, including Great Russian. 
Little Russian (Ukrainian or Rutheniaiv), and- 
White Russian ; western, with Polabian, 
Wend, . Czech (Bohemian), and Polish ; 
southern, with Serb. Slovene, and Bulgarian. 

Slovaks. Western Slav people. They 
formerly formed part of the Austrian Empire, 
but are now an element of Czechoslovakia. 

Slovenes. Yugo-Slav people of Camiola, 
north of the Croats. The name is perhaps 
derived irom slovo. speech, meaning the 
people who understand each other. 

Sobo. Group of Edo tribes formerly 
subject to Benin. .They live in the creek 
system of the Niger delta, but usually away 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
w««ter, which is occupied by Shekri or Jekri, a 
tribe allied to the Yoruba. 

Somali. Name given to an Hamitic tribe 
of fhe eastern horn of Africa, said to be 
derived from the words : so mal, fetch milk. 
They themselves distinguish two peoples in 
their land, the Asha or true Somali, with two 
great divisions, both claiming descent from 
certain noble Arab families, and the Hawiya, 
who are reckoned as pagans, but this dis- 
tinction is religious, not mcial. Some of the 
groups arc said to be Semitic in type, though 
it is not clear what is meant ; the type is 
very variable owing to Arab and negro blood. 
The hair is ringlety and not so thick as that 
of the Abyssinian and Galla ; it is at times 
quite straight ; the forehead is rounded and 
prominent, the nose straight as a rule^ the 
head fairly long. Intellectually and mo^y, 
they stand lower than the Galla, owing to the 
greater influence of Arabs and Abyssinians. 

Sorb. Alternative term for Wend (q.v.). 
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South « wcotera Triboo. Group of 
American Indian tribes characterised by 
dependence on agriculture, the use of 
masoniy, the loom, pottery, etc. They 
domesticated the turkey, use a grinding- 
stone instead of a mortar, and men, not 
women, cultivate the ground and weave 
cloth. Their pottery is decorated in colour. 

Soyot. Turko-Tartar beople of the Sayan- 
Altai border country, prooably no more than 
a sub-tribe of the Uriankhai. 

Spaniards. Inhabitants of Spain, who, 
as a rule, speak Spanish but use Galego, a 
form of Portuguese in Galicia, and Catalan, 
allied to Proven9al or southern French, in 
Valencia and Catalonia, while the non- Aryan 
Basoue is spoken in the western P3rrenees. 
We know but little of the earlier population 
of the mninsula. In the Neolithic period 
the skull was everywhere predominantly long. 
In the Early Bronze Age the population of 
Granada was very mixed in type. It is 
probable that a long skulled type had reached 
southern Spain from Africa. In the early 
metal ages there came by sea to Huelva and 
other mines people of an Alpine type, lured 
by the mineral wealth ; others came in from 
France at the end of the fourth century b.c., 
when Celtic" speech seems to have ^en intro- 
duced ; their union with the earlier Iberians 
originated the so-called Ccltiberians. Before 
this time the Carthaginians had settlements, 
Cadiz being one of the chief, but it does not 
follow that they affected the racial type. 

It is uncertain how far the Roman domina- 
tion brought about any change, but when, 
in the fifth century, the flood of invasion 
from central Europe swept over the peninsula, 
the Nordic tvpes included under the names 
Vandals. Goths, Suevi, etc., cannot have left 
the type unchanged, at any rate in the north 
and north-west. In the south the eighth 
century saw the coming of Berbers and 
related peoples from north Africa, who added 
other long-headed types. At the present day 
the Spaniard is. in the main, long headed, 
except in Huelva on the Gulf of Cadiz and 
in Cantabria from Corunna eastwards. The 
Spaniard is prevailingly and strongly brunette 
in complexion but fairer types occur also, 
especially in the north-west. 

Stoney Indians. Same as Assiniboin. 
Subuano or Subano. Indonesian tribe 
of the Philippines (Mindanao). 

Sudanic Languages. Tongues of negro 
Africa other than Bantu. They fall into two 
main divisions : Semi-Bantu, which classifies 
its nouns by means of prefixes or suffixes 
according to no rule clearly defined at the 
present time, but which must have been 
originally connected with the meaning, one 
class being assigned to human beings, another 
to liquids, etc. The second group, held 
together by community in word roots, has no 
well-defined type of syntax ; its members are 
often far nearer Hamitic forms of speech than 
to other Sudanic lai^ages ; in its most 
extreme form the Sudanic language is 
isolating and almost monosyllabic. 

Suk. People of eastern Africa allied to the 
Nandi and lurkana, but of composite origin 
with .at least two different elements. The 
name is said to be a Masai word ; tbiy call 
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themselves Pokwut. They fall into two 
Mctions, p^toral and agricultural, the former 
in the Kerio valley, the latter on ttie Elgeyo 
escarpment. They have been much influenced 
by the Nandi, unlike the Turkana they do 
not seem to be very fertile, and children are 
often sickly. They are unintelligent, but 
^nest, vain and exceptionally generous. 
The men wear no clothing at all and the women 
very little. In addition to the Hamitic 
element, they seem to have, like the Akamba, 
a short-headed t3rpe, which must represent 
the remnants of a pygmy stock. 

Sundaneae. Inhabitants of West Java, 
of much the same type as the J avanese proper, 
but slightly shorter. 

Swahili. Bantu-speaking people of east 
Africa in the neighbourhood of Zanzibar, 
whose ton^e has become the commercial 
language of much of east Africa. The word 
properly means ** coast people," and connotes 
descendants of Arab settlers by native women 
of various tribes, chiefly Bantu. There is no 
uniform Swahili type ; complexion and features 
vary indefinitely, even in one and the same 
family, one having woolly hair, another silky, 
straight hair. The Bantu groundwork of 
the language seems to have been Pokomo, 
but Arabic has largely contributed to its 
vocabulary ; both sounds and grammar are 
much simplified compared with ordinary 
Bantu tongues. 

Swanetians. One of the smaller Georgian 
peoples, whose history goes back thousands 
of years. There seem to be two types, one 
blond and light-eyed with a longish face, 
the other darker with a broader face. They 
differ from other Georgians in build and 
character, being less good-looking and appear- 
ing rude and sly. 

Swazi or waawazi. Section of the 
south-eastern Bantu-speaking peoples, closely 
related to the Zulu. They are often termed 
Kafirs, or Kaffirs, from an Arabic word 
meaning " unbeliever." 

Sweden. Inhabitant of Sweden, speaking 
a tongue of the Scandinavian section of 
Teutonic languages. B'rom early Sw^ish 
graves we get both long and short skulls, the 
latter of Alpine type, but the long skulls are 
some of the Mediterranean type, some, on 
the other hand, lower in proportion to the 
height, these being the two elements from 
which the Nordic race has apparently been 
compounded. In Neolithic times we find 
relatively large numbers of Alpine and 
Mediterranean folk who are. curiously enough, 
less conspicuous in the Danish islands ; it 
has been suggested that they came to Sweden 
by sea from the British Isles. With the 
coming of the Iron Age these types are dis- 
placed by a long-headed people with broad 
noses, which were at an earlier period promi- 
nent in Mecklenburg. As in the case of Den- 
mark we have little information on which to 
go for the next two thousand years. In our 
own day the area north and west of Stockholm 
is one of the great reservoirs of the fair, 
long-headed, tafl Nordic type ; in southern 
Sweden long headed and round headed folk 
are about equal in numbers, and a darker 
complexion and hair usually goes with the 
shorter head In the north of Swedeq there 
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is a strong Lapp element which no doubt 
goes back to very early times. 

Swiss. Inhabitants of Switzerland, 
who speak as their mother tongue either 
German, French, Italian, or Romansch. They 
are short in stature and usually dark, but 
there are blonds in the open country between 
the Jura and the Alps. They are probably 
everywhere round headed, as they were from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries. 

Tagal* Tall, strong tribe of Borneo of 
predominantly Indonesian type. 

Tagalogt Philippine tribe of the neigh- 
bourhood of Manilla. 

Tagbanuai Tribe of the Calamianes 
Islands in the Philippines. They are short, 
with abnormally long legs, black, frizzly or 
wavy hair, and short, flat nose. They are a 
docile and timid people, but excellent workers. 

Tai or Thai* Large group of tribes of 
south China and Indo-China, whq sp^ak 
Siamese-Chinese languiagcs. If we except a 
few unclasscd remnants of tribes, and perhaps 
the Lolo, they seem to be the earliest traceable 
inhabitants, and began to move dowh from the 
Yang-Tse valley four thousand years ago. The 
largest tribe is known as Tho ; they are of 
moderate height, with about 5 ft. 7 in. as a 
maximum ; their hair is long and coarse, black 
to rusty in colour, the skin yellow, more or 
less deeply bronzed according to exposure. 
Their eyes are somewhat Mongoloid, but in 
the projection of the jaw and lowpr part of 
the face they present a feature incompatible 
with pure Mongoloid descent and suggestive 
of negrito influence. In youth the Tho is 
quick to learn, but in later life he becomes 
and lazy, a result due in part to the 
use of a special kind of tobacco. They live 
in pile huts. 

Tajik. Tall, round-headed people of the 
cast of Persia. They arc mainly sedentary 
and agricultural, and divided into hill and 
lowland groups ; the former are called Persivan 
(“ of Persian speech *') or Dikhan f"peasants"), 
while the latter are a Persiani.sea people who 
originally spoke Galchic. The Tajik are 
probably the Dadicac of Herodotus; it is 
possible that they are mentioned by Ptolemy. 
They are tall and brown or white, with rudely 
checks, black or chestnut hair, fair eyes, long, 
well-shaped nose, and oval face. 

Talamanca. Tribe of Costa Rica, speak- 
mg a Chibcha tongue. 

Tamil. Language of the Dravidian family, 
.spoken in the south of India and the north of 
Ceylon. Some Tamil-speaking castes appear 


to be long headed like the Palli, Parayan, and 
Vellalla, while in others the round-headed 
type almost predominates. It is the oldest, 
richest, and most highly-organized of 
Dravidian tongues ; the literary form is 
called Shen (permt) and the colloquial Kodum 
(rude). Both Tamil and Dravidian are 
corruptions of Dranida. 

Tanala* Madagascar tribe of negroid 
type who live in dense forests, whence their 
name. Arab origin has been attributed to 
their chiefs,* but tney do not differ in physical 


type from their subjects. 
Tangut. Peoples of 


Tangut. Peoples of south-west China ot 
several different types, some Mongoloid, 
some non-Mongoloid. 


Tapiro* Negrito people of New Guinea, 
living at the source of the Mimika river. 
They are lighter in skin colour than the 
surrounding Papuans, some being almost 
yellow, and thus differ widely from other 
negrito peoples. In stature they range from 
5 ft. to 5 ft. 4 in., and the skull is very variable 
in shape, a sign, as a rule, of mixed blood ; 
the nose, too, is very variable in its propor- 
tions. Their pile dwellings are copied from 
those of their neighbours. 

Tarahumare* Tribe of Mexico who live 
in the mountainous area of the north. They 
are of a light chocolate brown colour, and 
powerfully built. 

Taranchi or 111 - Tartars. Turkic 
people who migrated to Russian Turkistan 
when Kulja passed under Chinese rule. They 
are close kinsmen of the Sarts, but give their 
women more freedom and are chiefly 
agricultural in pursuits. They are among the 
least Turkic of all Iranian Turks, and are now 
strongly Persianised. They are probably 
descendants of the old Uigur of eastern 
Turkistan and overlaid an originally Caucasian 
population with a culture of Pcrso-Hellenic 

^^arasco. Tribe of Mechoacan. Mexico, 
who call themselves Purcpecha. They are 
a brave and upright people in their natural 
state, but easily offended and unmanage- 
able in their fury. With strangers they are 
reserved and suspicious, but kind and 
hospitable to each other. The women delight 
in ornaments of all sorts ; they car^ a child 
slung between their shoulders. The Tarascans 
make lacquer at Uruapan by cutting out the 
wood in the required shape and laying the 
la^uer on with the linger. 

Tartar or Tatar. Term originally applied 
to a central Asiatic people now extinct. 
It has been transferred to the Western people 
known as Turks, and is applied collectively 
to the Turkish tribes intermixed with Mongols 
who have perhaps a strain of the old Tartar 
blood in them. 

Tartar Languaijea. Group of Turko- 
Tartar, inclyding Kirghiz, Bashkir, Nogai. 
Kuman, Karachai, Kara-Kalpak, Meshcherak. 
and Siberian. 

Tasmanian. Extinct natives of Tasmania, 
related in certain directions to the negrito 
but not of pygmy stature. Half-breed 
descendants of the Tasmanians survived the 
last pure bred native, who died in 1877, and 
preserve to our own day in their descendants 
at times an almost pure type of this isolated 
and primitive people. 

Tavastians. Western Finns, who call 
themselves Hemelaiset (lake people). They 
have rather broad, heavy frames, small and 
oblique blue or grey eyes, towy hair, and white 
complexions, without the ruddiness of the 
Germanic peoples. In temperament they are 
honest, but somewhat vindictive and sluggish. 

Teda. Negroid people of the Saratra, 
north of Lake Chad in the Tibesti Range. 
They are practically the same as the Tibu 
and arc related to the Kanuri, speaking a 
language of the same group. They are the 
Garamantes of classical authors. Mixed with 
the large negro factor is a short-headed 
clement which may represent an earlier pygmy 
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eleiiient. Though they are very black, they 
are non-negroid in respect of hair character, 
which is wavy or curly ; their noses also are 
aquiline, and the lower part of the face does 
not project. 

Tehuana. Zapotec tribe of Mexico, 
dwelling in Tehuantepec. 

Tehuelche. Natives of Patagonia, re- 
nowned for their great stature, ranging from 
5 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. They subsist mainly on 
the flesh of the guanaco, but also eat horse 
flesh ; they cultivate no vegetables. Their 
dwellings arc leather or brushwood, and their 
characteristic weapons are lasso and bolas. 
The dead were buried in a sitting posture. 

TelugUt Language of south India. It is 
spoken in the main by Dravidians under 
middle* height with very dark skins and wavy 
or curly hair. Some appear to be long 
headed, but there arc others with a strong, 
.short-headed element. 

Temne. Negro people of Sierra Leone. 
They speak a language of the coast group 
which has many words resembling those of 
Bantu languages geographically remote. 
They are a fairly tall people, lighter in colour 
than the Mendi and allied to the Landuman 
and Baga. They were one of the first tribes 
with whom Europeans came in contact and a 
detailed account of their religion has come 
down to us from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. They live mainly on rice ; their 
villages arc exceedingly small, five hundred 
being a population of unusual si2e, 

Tentfgerese. Mountain people of east 
Java who differ from the Javanese in having 
long heads and broad noses, with wavy or even 
curly hair. They are perhaps descended, at 
least in part, from south Indian immigrants 
of the seventh and later centuries. 

Thonga. Bantu-speaking people of Portu- 
guese Hast Africa, on the Limpopo river ; 
they arc also called Gwamba. 

Tibetan. A feature of the social organiza- 
tion of Tibet is polyandry ; a woman i.s*takcn 
to wife by the eldest 1 rother of a family, but 
he shares her with a number of other men 
who may be but are not necessarily brothers. 
This seems to be a result of the struggle for 
existence, making it necessary to limit the 
increase of population ; it must, however, be 
remembered that the poor pastoral nomads 
of the northern steppes practise monogamy. 
The essential clement in Tibetan religion is 
subjection to the priest or lama : lamaism has 
been imposed upon a form of Buddhism, and 
Buddhism itself is only a veneer upon more 
primitive pagan creeds. Tibetan worship is 
a mechanical system with the prayer-wheel as 
Its main characteristic, the' object of which 
is to balrtc the evil spirits that belay man 
on every side. The Tibetan had been des- 
cribed as knavish, treacherous and sub- 
servient or tyrannous according to circum- 
stances ; but’ other observers display him 
as kind-hearted, affectionate and law- 
abiding. See Bhotia, Balti, Horsok. etc. 

TibetO'Burman Languages. Sub-family 
with three branches — Tibeto - Himalayan. 
Assamese-Burmese and Assamesc-Chinese. 

Tibeto -Himalayan Languages. Stock 
of Tibeto-Burman. It includes Tibetan, 
Himalayan, north Assam, Bodo, Naga, Kuki- 


Chin, Meithei, and Kachin, through which a 
double line of relationship between Tibetan 
and Burmese can be traced. 

Tiki-Tike. Pygmy tribe of the Upper 
Ituri, between the Congo and the Nile, the 
name being probably identical with that 
of the Atyo, usually known as Ba-Teke. 
They arc nomadic and obtain from the 
Mangbettu or Momvu fruits, weapons and 
bark cloth in exchange for game. They live 
in the shelter of rocks. 

Tinguian or Itneg. Pagan mountain 
tribe of north Luzon. They are head- 
hunters and cultivate rice. 

Tlinkit. (i) American-Indian tribe of the 
west coast of Alaska. They are a tall, round- 
headed people of a pale- brown or yellowish 
colour, and, like the Haida, famous for the 
totem posts erected in front of their huts. 
(2) Group of tribes, also known as Kalosh 
or Kolush, on the islands and coast of 
north-west America. They depend largely 
on the sea for subsistence, but are also 
hunters. They are skilled in canoe building, 
in the working of stone, and in the making of 
blankets, etc. 

Toba Tribe of Bolivia, between the Pilco- 
mayo and the Hermejo. They arc tall and a 
little darker than the Chiriguano. They 
depend entirely on hunting and fishing. 

Toda. Small tribe of the Nilgiri Hills. 
They speak a Dravidian language, and are of 
rather more than medium height, well pro- 
portioned and stalwart, with a narrow nose, 
regular features and an extraordinary amount 
of hair. The women are somewhat lighter 
in colour than the men, and are said to to of 
a warm copper hue. In the case of the great 
majority the skull is long or very long. The 
most important element in their life is the 
buffalo, which is tended by men ; women 
are excluded from the dairy and even from 
the paths assigned for certain purposes such 
as the approach to the dairy for the man who 
goes to feed or milk the buffaloes. A woman 
has more than one husband, and they are 
often brothers ; the one who perforins a 
certain ceremony with a bow and arrow about 
two months before the child is born becomes 
the father for all legal and social purposes, of 
that child. In olden days it was the custom 
of the Toda tribe to kill female children, and 
it is to this that their marriage custom is no 
doubt due. 

Tomak. Bulgarians who have embraced 
Mahomedanism. 

Tomutes. Turkish people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khiva. 

Tonga. Bantu-snenking tropic who live 
to the west of Lake Nyasa. There is another 
people of the same name near Inhambane on 
the coast. 

Tongkingese. Peoples of Tong-king fall 
into two groups, Annamese in the south, and 
a congeries of tribes in the north, including 
Tai, Man, Meo, Lolo, and the apeient 
La-tchi. 

Topa. Name given to the Portuguese of 
Pondicherri. 

Toraja. Wild tribe of Celebes. They are 
of varying complexion, some yellow-brown, 
others brown-black, and the hair is sometimes 
wavy ; as the nose is broad and flat it is 
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possible that there is a Mongoloid element belong to the Jagatai division. A large 

superimposed on an aboriginal strain. They number are still nomadic horse breeders ; 

are described as simple, truthful, honourable they are forbidden to marry outside their 
and hospitable, patient in suffering, and own people, and, as there are more men than 
grateful for kindness. women, there are large numbers of bachelors, 

Tau. Formosan tribe of the south in some places they number twenty-seven 
central mountains. They were formerly per cent, of the population. In culture as 
head-hunters and still preserve the skulls in well as physique they may be reckoned with 
the communal house known as Khuva, which • the Iranians. 

serves as a sleeping house for the young men. Turkana. People of east Africa on the 
They are of a non-Mongoloid type, with long, west of Lake Rudolf. They are reputed 
straight hair and straight eyes ; the lips are to be the tallest of the human race. In one 
thin ; they knock out some of their teeth. district they are said to average 7 ft. in height ; 

Tuareg. Saharan people of Berber stock, the allied Suk do not exceed 6 ft. 6 in. They 
known to the Hausa under the name of depend for sustenance upon fish to some 
Asbcnawa from the Asben oasis, which they extent, but are mainly a pastoral people, 
invaded in 1515. Their own name for them- They seem to come near the Nilotic negroes 
selves seems to be Imoshak, and their language in physical type ; their language is classified 
is Tamoshak. There is a considerable negroid as Niloto-Hamitic. They have a smaller 
clement in the lower ranks of the population, non-negro element than the Masai or even 
but the Tuareg, who dominate the western the Baganda. 

and central Sahara, differ from the northern Turki. People of central Asia. Their 
Berbers chiefly in respect of stature, which is stature is above the average, and they have 
extremely tall ; in this they resemble the a very round head, elongated oval face, eyes 
Nilotes and some of the Chad tribes. non-Mongoloid but with an external fold in 

Tugeri or Kaia-Kaia. New Guinea the eyelid ; thick lips, somewhat prominent 
people noted for their head-hunting pro- nose. They are essentially nom^ic ; the 
pensities. Turk who takes to agriculture has been 

Tukano. Tribe of the Amazon area, who deeply modified by inter-mixture, 
are deadly foes of the Desana. A typical Turki or Turko-Tartar Languggea. 
Tukano is round headed, with eyes usually Of these there are three groups : Jagatai, 

horizontal and a good-humoured expression ; Tatar, Turkish ; the two former are more 
the nose is broad with wide nostrils and the closely related to each other than to the third, 
hair wavy and sometimes almost curly. Fish- Turkic Tribes. Group including Yakut, 
ing is the chief occupation of the men, and the Kirghiz, Uzbeg, Turcoman, etc. They are 

women cultivate the fields. They have an of medium stature and yellowish-white corn- 

assembly house in which men and women take plexion, with short high head, elongated oval 

their meals, but at different times. In many face, straight and rather prominent nose, 

places animal food is hardly used, but they Probably they are allied to the Ugrian peoples, 

are great frog eaters. Their language belongs Turkish Language. Speech of the 
to the Betoya group. western Turks, consisting of the following 

Tungus. Neo-Siberian tribes allied to the groups : Derbent, Azerbaijan, Crimean, Ana- 
Goldi, Manchu, Orochon, etc. They seem tolian, and Rumelian, the last two consti- 
variable in type, being shorter and more tuting Osmanli. 

predominantly round headed in the south; Turko-* Iranian. Group including Baluchi, 
the hair is straight ; the eyes are often Brahui, and Afghan, a broad-head^ people 
without the Mongoloid fold. Th^ are with abundant hair and fair complexion, 
probably the same as the Tung-hu, of Chinese Turko«Tartars (Russia). The following 
annals. The type has been described as tribes come under this head : Kazan Tartars, 
essentially Mongolic, with some admixture Tartars of the Crimea and Taurida, Kirghiz, 
of Turki characters, but little reliable informa- Nogai of Stavropol near the Caspian, Bashkir 
tion is available. They are daring hunters, of Orenburg. It is possible that the Bashkir 
cheerful even in the deepest misery, of gentle were originally a Finnic tribe who were later 
manners, proud and upright, obliging without Tartarisra. 

being servile. They are for the most part Turku. This p^ple may probably be identi- 
Shamanists. fied with the Tu-lciu, whose name is mentioned 

Turaniau. Term used linguistically as in the sixth century ; but three thousand years 
an equivalent to Ural-Altaic ; but also ago the Hiung-nu mentioned by the Chinese as 
applied in an ethnological sense. The name their neighbours on the north-west must have 
Turan is Asiatic ; Tura is mentioned in the been thmr ancestors. When the Great Wall 
Avesta, the sacred book of the Old Persians, of China was built more than two thousand 
where Tuirya is used of the countries now years ago these Hiung-nu had to turn 
called Turanian, the people of which were westwards. Soon after this most of the 
enemies of Airya. Turan is one of the names Turkic tribes of central Asia were united 
applied to what is also called Tartary, though under the Hun-nu Empire ; it is probable 
it is not known to the Asiatic Turks. Some that Hiung-nu and Hun-nu are the same, 
philologists have spoken of a South Turanian They were probably the Huns of some 
group of languages, meaning thereby Tamulic, centuries later who were on the Volga in 
Malayic, etc. a.d. 275, and ravaged Europe in the fifth 

Turcomanai Turki peoples of Bokhara, century ; another section advanced on India 
Khiva, and Persia together with a small in the following century. The Hun-nu, who 
number in the Caucasus. In religion .they moved westvrards, had as their chief element 
are all Mahomedans; linguistically 'they the On-Uigur. The Togas Uigur remained 
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in Asia, and were subdued for a time by the 
Tu-kiu, afterwards assuming the leadership 
themselves. 

Tvacarora (hemp gatherers). Important 
confederation of Iroquois trib^ of North 
Carolina. The Tuscarora, in New York, are 
still governed by chiefs, who arc, however, no 
longer responsible to the clan. Like other 
Iroquois, they traced descent in the female 
line and had also women chiefs. In olden 
times they stuck prisoners full of small 
splinters and set them gradually on fire. They 
were passionately fond of gaming. 

Tush. Georgian people, mainly on the 
north of the Caucasus. 

Twi, Agni-Twi, TsM or Otyi. Group 
of tribes of the Gold and Ivory Coasts. They 
speak allied languages which show some signs 
of having been taken over by non-negroes 
It is probable that they came from the east. 

Tynjur. Name of a people of Nubia, 
and also of a section of Shuwa Arabs south- 
west of Lake Chad, who are, however, possibly 
not of Arab descent at all, though they speak 
Arabic. Tradition says that they came from 
Tunis, and they say that their forefathers 
were once rulers of Wadai. 

Ukite Tribe of nomadic hunters in Borneo. 
They are a slender, pale-skinned people, 
grouped in small communities, who five on 
what they can find in the jungle, and barter 
from friendly settled people iron implements, 
etc., in return for rubber and camphor. 

Died Nail or Ouled NaiL Aures tribe 
of Berbers. 

Ural-Altaic Languages. Family the 
existence of which is not universally accepted, 
including Mongol, Finno-Ugrian, Turkish. 
Manchu, and Samoyed. 

Urdu. Form of Hindi that uses many 
Persian words and Persian script. 

Uriankhai or Uriangut. Turanian Turks 
near the Sayan mountains. They are 
sometimes called Soyot, but the northern 
section call themselves Tuba. They seem 
to be a mixed people with much Mongol 
blood, but some authorities have classed them 
as Samoyed mixed with Turks. They are 
the most successful reindeer breeders known ; 
some depend on hunting and fishing. They 
breed horse, yak, and reindeer for draught 
purposes in a way that suggests a combination 
of Mongol, Turk, and Tungus. 

Uabegs. Turkic people of Samarkand, 
Bokhara, etc., allied to the KiiKhak of 
Ferghana. The Uzbegs are the ruling class 
of their land, occupying the same position 
as the Osmanli farther west. They seen) to 
take their name from Uzbeg Khan of the 
Golden Horde of the fourteenth century, and 
are a mixture of Turkic, Iranian, and Mongol 
with some predominance of the former 
element. They are exchanging nomad life 
for a sedentary one, and their customary law 
is being replaced by- written law. Though 
they make use of clay and wood houses, their 
old felt tents are still to be seen, especially 
in summer. They seem to have much in 
common with the Kazaks or Kazak-Kirghiz. 
They are probably peoples who escaped from 
Turkic rule in the thirteenth century to go 
back to a nomadic life ; this drove them to 
constant vrar with the Mongols, who possessed 
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the steppes before them. There is proverb, 
" Where the hoof of the Kataghan^s horse 
'arrives, there the dead find no grave cloth and 
the living no home.** The Kataghan are a 
tribe of Uzbegs. 

Vai« Tribe of the Mandingo group on the 
coast of Liberia and Sierra Leone. They 
possess their own system of writing, invented 
in the nineteenth century by a native. They 
are of the usual Mandingo ty^x;, but have a 
rather larger, short- headed element ; in 
stature they arc rather shorter ; it is probable 
that they are mixed with tribes who previously 
occupied the coast area. 

Vedda. Primitive tribe of Ceylon, classed 
with the pre-Dravidians. They stand about 
5 ft. high, and have wavy, sometimes almost 
curly hair ; the skin colour vanes enormously 
from yellowish brown to deep brown- black. 
The head is long and narrow, and the nose 
only moderately broad, depresseil at the root, 
and never really flattened. All trace of their 
original language has been lost. They adopted, 
in the first place, a primitive form of Sinhalese 
which, by paraphrases, was transformed into 
a kind of secret language, and now the 
archaic words are being replaced by modern 
Sinhalese. They are divided into wild Vedda, 
living in caves, village Vedda, and coast 
Vedda, the two latter having undergone 
considerable foreign influence. The coast 
Vedda speak of themselves as Verda. 
In temperament they arc grave but happy, 
honest and hospitable ; their only weapon is 
the bow and arrow, and the iron-tipped 
arrow is their only tool. The language is 
Sinhali, borrowed from their Tamil neighbours, 
but it is strongly modified ; they have only 
one word to express numl^r, and do their 
counting with sticks. Hunting, honey, and 
the cult of the dead are the three most 
important things for the Vedda, but the 
wilder sections put their dead in caves and 
simply abandon them. 

Visayaiii or Bisayan. Philippine trib<; 
called Pintados by the Spaniards, from their 
custom of body-painting. They are probably 
of the prevailing round-headed type. 

Vlach, Wallach or Wallachian. 
People of Wallachia. The word has been 
derived, without much evidence, from the 
same root as Wales, Walloon, etc., as applied 
to Celtic peoples by Slavs and Germans. 
There are also Vlac^ in the population of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Vogula. Ostyak name of a people who 
call themselves Manzi. They are a Ugrian 
people, closely related to the Ostyaks, of 
small stature and longish heads, with long, 
blond hair and grey or blue eyes, flat noses 
and round faces. They are a hunting 
people, melancholy, timid, and indolent in 
disposition. 

Volta Languages. Group of languages of 
the Semi-Bantu zone, spoken in the northern 
territories of the Gold Coast and French Niger 
territory, including Mole or Mossi, Grunshi, 
Dagomba, etc. They fall into a number of 
sub-groups, and differ from the major type 
of Semi-Bantu tongues in using a suffix 
instead of a prefix in the noun classes. 

Vonum. Group of uncivilized tribes in the 
mountains of central Formosa, where they 
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often live at great elevations They were Wahabi or Wahhabi. Mahomedan 
formerly head-hunters , women carry burdens commumty of Nejd» named after Abd el 
on their backs with a band over the head Wahhab They have representatives in 
Mongoloid traits are not conspicuous, and it is Mesopotamia. India, and Afr4ca 
possible that they are primitive Indonesians Wahehe. Mixed people of Uhehe. East 
Votyak. Eastern Finnic tribe which left the Africa They are composed of the remnants 
Urals about fifteen hundred years aao for their of tribes conquered in the nineteenth century 
present home between the rivers Kama and by the Wahehe proper Tall, with regular 
Viatka They are chiefly heathen, and features of non-negroid noses and strikingly 
worship Inmar. god of heaven, to whom they light complexion, they are brave and terrible 
still Otter. It IS said, human sacrifices They warriors, and take their name from their 

are of short stature, with blue or grey eyes, war-cry. ** Hehe, he, he * '* Burton saw a 

a straight nose, and blond or red hair They tribe whom he calls Wahehe. but they do not 

are not robust appear to be the same 

Wa or Vtt. People of Burma, some of wahima. Negroid people of Uganda 
whom are head-hunters, speaking a Mon- Usually tall and long headed, with small 

Khmer language They are short and broad, hands and feet, they have sometimes almost 

with bullet heads, souare faces, and heavy European features and differ from the average 

jaws 1 he nose IS on the whole prominent and negro tribe in the length of the neck, but 

veiy broad in the nostrils , the eyes are round their hair is hardly distinguishable from that 

and well opened and the complexion is dark of the pure negro They are the aristocracy 

in the case of the wild Wa They surround of Unyoro, the cattle herdsmen of Uganda 

their villages with a rampart 6 ft or 8 ft high. The form Bahima is more correct than 

with a ditch outs de and a tunnel entrance Wahima. Wa being the Swahili form of the 

In character they are brave, energetic, and plural prefix 

industrious, especially in cultivating the soil . Walloon, (i) Number of dialects of north 
beans are the jstaple food French, spoken in the southern part of 

Wabanaki. North-eastern section of Algon- Belgium , (2) the name of the people who 
quins, including Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, speak Walloon There is a Walloon element 
Abenaki, Micmac, and Delaware or Lenape in the population of Kent The people of the 
Wadigo. One of the so-called Nyika tnbes Ardennes plateau are just under medium 
of the hinterland of Mombasa, related to the stature, dark complexioned, and on the 

Wagiriama, etc and speaking a Bantu whole short headed, the same type, but 

language They are a shortish people, some with a more pronounced shortness of head 

men not exceeding 5 ft 2 in , and it is clear is found m some of the coastal provinces of 

from the variation in head shape that there is Holland , even in Friesland the same type 

a distinct pygmy clement among them is found The earliest remains, of the Old 

Waga lidlL or BugiLiidfli. Inhabitants Stone Age. show a long-headed people, who 

of Uganda The form waganda is of Swahili were replaced in the Neolithic period by a 

ongin They vary greatly in features and short-headed people which does not seem 

build, some being thoroughly negro m type. to have been identical with the Alpine stock 

others with faces that have been compared of central Europe Belgium thus formed a 

to those of Romans . some stand over 6 ft . notable contrast to both France and the 

others barely s ft , the upper classes have British Isles, and it seems likely that this 

silkier hair, but it is black and woolly in all ; stock explains the head shape of the people 

the complexion varies from copper colour to of the Ardennes 

jet-black *^bey have been called the most Wambutte. Pygmy tribe of the Ituri 
advanced of Bantu-speaking tnbes. are Forest. Belgian Congo 

careful of their appearance and of their Waadorobo or Andorobo. Nomadic 

homes, courteous in manner, and hospitable people of the Masai country, who have 

to guests Unlike other Bantu-speaking attached themselves to the latter as helots 
peooles of eastern equatorial Africa, they They speak a dialect of Nandi, but their 

neither knock out teeth nor mutilate their physical type shows them to be of very 

person in any w^ , they do not even pierce mixed descent They tend towards short 

their ear-lobes They are divided into a great stature, and in facial type some seem to 

number of clans, which appear to differ from resemble Bushmen, whose kinsmen they may 

each other in build or in features, so that it is be Their name is Masai, and means ** poor 

possible to distinguish at sight members of They call themselves Asa 

certain clans, though they have been inter- Wankoiide or Nkonde. Bantu-speak 
marrying for ages The Uganda house differs ing people at the north end of Lake 
in type from that of any other people of Nyasa. whose name seems to mean people 

negro Africa, with its loity roof and vast of the plain *' They include the Awakukwe. 

framework of palm midribs or sticks extending Awawiwa, and other tribes They assert 

right down to the ground, with openings cut themselves to be nearly related to the 

away to serve the purpose of doors in front Wamaraba near the coast They are very 

and back dark and usually tall, but there seems to be 

WageiA. Bantu-speaking people of the a tendency to cx>wleggedness among them 

south-east shore of Victoria Nyanza They They lead an easy life, and both men and 

are remarkable for their finely developed women are said to be comparatively good- 

figures, and appear to have a Nilotic element looking They are cheerful, harmless, and 

in their blood The men go completely naked, intelligent, but superficial and unreliable 

but wear large straw hats with great tufts of They cannot be called lazy, though they are 
leathers in them indisposed to exert themselves for gain 
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WattyamwMi. Tribe of Uganda made 
famous by the travels of Livingstone. The 
name means ** children of the moon/* 

Wapiaiana. Savannah-dwelling tribe of 
Guiana, speaking an Arawak language. They 
are taller than most tribes, with refined 
features. They are great traders, and in 
their canoes they use a peculiar form of 
paddle with perfectly circular blades. 

Wapokomot Bantu-speaking^tribe of the 
Tana valley in the north-east of British East 
Africa. They are cultivators of the soil and 
also hunters and fishermen ; they seem to be 
related to the Wasanye, for both tribes bury 
their dead in the forest instead of following 
the usual Bantu custom. They seem to be of 
mixed origin, and even in the same, family 
children vary in ^colour from black to ** red/' 


average stature and ruddy complexion. In 

K of south Wales is found a powerfully- 
stock, with broad heads and faces, 
square jaws, and dark complexion ; another 
t]^, dark, bullet headed, and thick-set is 
found in the Montgomeryshire valleys 
Finally, there is a fairer type found in 
Pembrokeshire, on the borders much taller 
than the other types, and a darker variety 
along the cleft from Bala to Towyn. In 
eneral, however, there is not so mucn racial 
ifierence between England and Wales as is 
commonly supposed. The Welsh language 
does not date back more than some two 
thousand five hundred years. Su English. 

WendSt Slav people of the Lausitz in 
Germany. They have been sometimes con- 
fused with the Venelf ; their name has not 


Warramungai Central Australian tribe 
living in the Murchison Range. Both men 
and women are considerably taller than in 
the Arunta tribe to the south. A feature of 
their customs is the practice of pulling out 
the hair on the forehead and upi^r lip. 

Warrau or Warraw. Coast people of 
Guiana, forming an independent lii^istic 
group ; they are short and. though thick set, 
their muscular development is not great. They 
lived in the mud and were essentially a dirty 
p^ple. They practise plurality both of 
wives and husbands. They were the great 
canoe builders and formerly lived in pile 
dwellings and even now, after their removal 
to higher ground, the old custom is kept up. 

Waaaaia or Wasanye* Tribe of British 
East Africa. Though possibly not allied to the 
Pokomo. they have some customs in common 
with them. They live on the middle Tana and 
support themselves by hunting and fishing. 

watiita* Name of the Angoni (q.v.). 

Waunga* Nem tribe of the swamps 
south-east of Lake mngweolo. Central Africa. 

Wayao or Yao. Finely built Bantu- 
spesiking tribe of Rhodesia and British 


Central Africa. Their original home was in 
the* Unango mountains. They are a tall 
people, with heads that seem round com- 
pared with the Anyanja. 

Waxiba or Basiba* Bantu-sjMaking 
pmple of the west shore of Victoria Nyanza. 
They are industrious, good humoured, and 
ha]^y, of remarkably good p^sique, and 
simple in their requirements. They wear a 
curious costume of fibre threads and arc also 
remarkable for their method of buying their 
chiefs, who are placed standing in a deep 
narrow pit, with the head peeping above 
ground. The head is watchra by sqptries 
for two months and then pushed down into 
the earth. Unlike most negro peoples, they 
care little for music and dancing. In olden 
days no man was allowed to wear a beard. 

Waxir or Waxiri. Mahomedan people 
on the frontier of Afghanistan. Living in 
wild and inaccessible, countiy and giving 
continual trouble, they have plenty of cattle, 
but cultivate only strips of soil along their 
mountain streams. They are related to the 
Afridi, and belong to the Pathan group who 
talk I^shtu. 

Welsh* Inhabitants of Wales descended 
from Welsh-spealdttg ancestors. In the moor- 
teads we find darii; long-headed people, of 


been explained, but it has been suggested 
that they inherited it from the Venedi, who 
were on the Vistula some time before the 
Christian era. They are also termed Polabs. 
from po. by ; Labe, Elbe. 

Wepaian* Language spoken on Lake 
Onega, in the government of Olonets and 
elsewhere. They are called Chuds by the 
Russians, and further south Chiihars, but 
these are used of various Finnic peoples. 
Wepsian is a name taken from the Novgorod 
people of this language. They leave agricul- 
ture to the women and children ; some men 
occupy themselves with fishing, but they are 
by preference journeymen masons. Their 
life IS exceedingly primitive ; the whisk is 
used in the place of the churn, which is un- 
known ; there are no spinning wheels, and 
the canoes are dug-outs propelled by a single 
oar. The word Chud applied by the Slavs to 
the Finns i? said to mean giant as well, and 
we may perhaps see in them the tall people 
who in the Norse Eddas are called JOtuns. 

Worgaia* Australian tribe of the Central 
Group, l^ated to the east of the Warramunga. 

Wyandot# Synonyn> for Huron. 

Yakut# Turkic tribe of eastern Siberia. 
They are dependent on the reindeer, but have 
to supplement this means of subsistence by 
fishing, etc., as their pasture area is limited. 

Yami* Inhabitants of a small island south- 
east of Formosa. Described as a mixed 
people with some Malayan elements, they 
do not stand more than 5 ft. 2 in., and .are 
yellowish-brown, in complexion. Some are 
of Malayan type, others show negrito traits, 
but the hair is not frizzled. Their boats are 
said to have a close resemblance to those of 
the Solomon Islands, and this suggests some 
strain akin to the people who imposed on the 
inhabitants of Melanesia the language of 
Indonesian origin spoken to-day. The head 
varies from very round to very long. 

Yaqui* Important section of the Cahita 
tribe which dwelt on both banks oi the I^wer 
Yaqui, Mexico. They belonged to the Pima 
family and were allied to the Maya, though 
the two tribes were not on good terms. They 
seem to be an industrious people and are 
emplo}^ as farm labourers and sailors ; 
they are good pearl divers ; on the other 
hand, they are given to alcohol, gambling, 
and stealing. In f903 they numbered about 
20,000 ; their present numbers are unknown, 
as in 1906-7 the Mexican government planniHl 
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to deal drastically with the hostile Yaqui and 
deported thousands of them to Yucatan and 
Tenuantepec. where a changed environment 
is likely to have affected the deportees. 

Yeaidi. Short*headed pmple of western 
Kurdistan. Often with straight hair, much 
hair on the face, a very short high head, 
swarthy white skin and a narrow, generally 
aquiline nose, they are allied to the Kurds 
and are noted for their devil worship and 
their cult of the peacock. 

YaOf Wayao or Ajawa. People ol 
Nyasa who originally lived nearer the coast 
but were driven away by tribes coming from 
the north. They are of better physique than 
their Anyanja neighbours, but vary con- 
siderably in height, some being over 6 ft. 
They have a great reputation as strong 
carriers. The women wear a rina in the 
upper lip. a custom borrowed irom the 
Aiwanja. who have now given it up. 

Yolotf Jolof or woloL Sudanic- 
speaking people of western Africa between the 
Senegal and the Gambia. They are tall and 
extremely black, but very good-looking. 

Yoniba. Originally the name of a single 
tribe of an allied group, to all of which the 
name is now applied ; Egba. Jebu. etc., are 
sub-divisions. They extend from the sea coast 
to the Middle Niger and differ from sur- 
rounding tribes in their tall stature and 
comparatively slender build. They number 
about 2.000.000 and are great traders. The 
Yoruba country is rema^able for its large 
towns, some of which are said to have nearly 
2^0.000 inhabitants, and for the absence of 
dialects in the language. They have tribal 
heirlooms in the shape of bronzes that can be 
shown to be two thousand five hundred years 
old. Secret societies play a very important 
part in their life. They are also known as 
Nmo or Aku. 

Yuracare. South American Indian tribe 
to the south of the Moxos. Their name 
means " white " ; they are of light colour 
with a yellowish tinge, of tall stature with an 
average of 5 ft. 6 in., oval faces, and small 
horizontal eyes. 

Zapotec. Mexican tribe which, at the 
time of the Spanish conquest, occupied the 

P resent state of Oaxaca on the Pacific side, 
hey are. as a rule, markedly short headed. 
Zulu or AmaxttlUt Bantu-speaking 
people oi south-east Attica. Arriving in 
their present Vocation at a compaxatweiy 
recent date, coming from the north, they 
developed some marked peculiarities of 
language. The Zulu were an exceedingly 
warlike people of splendid physique. At 
the end of the eighteenth century they were 
a small tribe, which was united by a famous 
chief named Tshaka with the Abatetwa, and 
soon turned into a people organized for war. 
Tshaka drove the Basuto into their mountain 
home. 

Zunl. Pueblo tribe of the south-west 
area of North Amenca 
Zyrinna. Finnic people of moderate 
stature, with round heads, straight noses, 
and blond or chestnut hair. They are of 
strong and graceful build and bsLve the 
reputation of being skilful and unscrupulous 
traders. 



FINE ASIATIC WOMANHOOD 

As the Cerlbs shown in page s.ssfi may be re- 
garded as perhaps the finest typeturviving of 
the old American strain, so the BuA ot the 
island of Celebes now represent theMalayan 
stock at its best 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RACES 

By Professor G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 

The ethnographic atlas to which this article serves as an introduction has been edited 
and revised by Professor G. Elliot .Smith, F.R.S., with the assistance of Dr. Charles 
Hose, to enable the reader to .see at aiglance the disposition and boundaries of the nations 
and the distribution of the various branches of the human family. As many ethnographic 
problems still await Solution and many races are mingled, the delimitation cannot be 
absolute ; but this atfas and Mr. Northcote W. Thomas's Dictionary of the world's 
races together form the handiest and most comprehensive conspectus of the peoples 

of all nations ever compiled. 


I T is impossible to represent upon a 
map the exact geographical distri- 
bution of the members of the 
different human races with even an 
approximation to accuracy. For there 
has been racial admixture in every 
region of the world ; and in most 
regions, especially of Europe, Asia, and 
America, the mingling of people of 
different racial origins has been so wide- 
spread that, in the case of any individual, 
only rarely is it possible to state that he 
belongs wholly to a definite race. 

Hence, in the maps that are submitted 
here, racial boundaries are shown in 
Africa and some of the outlying areas 
in Asia and America ; whereas in 
Europe and the greater part of Asia 
and America the distributions are based 
mainly on language, and in some cases 
on more or less arbitrary political sub- 
divisions. 

Racial Distribution and Languade 

Irdand affords an example of the 
latter. So far as the racial ingredients 
of its population are concerned, Ireland 
should not be differentiated from Britain. 
Then, again, the vast majority of its 
people use the English language, so 
that, if chief importance is assigned to 
the linguistic factor in plotting out the 
distributions, only certain very limited 
areas in the west where Erse is spoken 
should be distinguished from the English- 
speaking area which forms the bulk of 
the island. 

In the map, however, neither racial 
nor linguistic considerations are given 
chief consideration, but the political 
subdivision into Northern Ireland and 


the Free State is roughly indicated. 
There is a certain measure of justification 
for this procedure, as it emphasises the 
essential kinship of the people of Ulster 
with the southern Scottish population. 

The population of Europe, to which 
the misleading name “ Caucasian ” is 
sometimes applied, is composed mainly 
of three races ; and although it is 
improbable that any of these three 
originated in Europe, the distinctive 
names Nordic, Alpine, and Mediter- 
ranean, usually applied to them, refer to 
their geographical location in Europe. 

Ancient Nordic Coloniee 

The range of each of these races, 
however, extends far beyond the limits 
pf Europe. The Nordic race is cha- 
racterised by fair hair and blue eyes, 
and is found in its purest form in 
Norway, but it is also the obtrusive 
ingredient in a large part of the popu- 
lation of the British Isles, Northern 
Europe, and certain regions of north- 
western Asia ; but ancient colonies of 
this race are found in most parts of 
Europe and the northern and western 
parts of Asia, as well as in North Africa ; 
and in modem times a large part of the 
European populations of North America, 
Australia, and New Zealand belongs to 
this race. 

The Mediterranean race has occupied 
the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, 
European, Asiatic, and African, since 
prehistoric times, but it also enters 
largely into the composition of the 
population of western Europe and the 
British Isles and is the main element in 
the Iberian and Italian peninsulas. But 
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It is also the chief ingredient in the 
population of northern and north-eastern 
Africa, of Arabia, southern Persia, and 
the so-called Dravidian people of India, 
while, with considerable admixture, it is 
also found in Indonesia and Pol3mesia. 

Alpine and Mongol Reeet 

The Alpine race is found not only in 
the region of the Alps, Switzerland, 
Savoy, northern Italy, T5rrol, etc., but 
also in southern Germany, Brittany, 
the Balkan Peninsula, Russia, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Turkistan, etc. ; and as 
an element in the mixed population of 
most parts of Europe, Polynesia, and 
America (both ancient and modem). 
The Turkic people, which used to be 
included in the Mongolian race, really 
belongs to the Alpine race, and such 
Mongolian traits as individual members 
of this people reveal are the result of 
intermingling with Mongols. 

The Mongol race includes the Chinese, 
Tibetans, Gurkhas, the Burmese, Sia- 
mese, Annamese, Malays, the Mongols, 
Manchus, Koreans, Japanese, and such 
Siberian tribes as the Tunguses, Kam- 
chadals, Koryaks, Chukchis, and Yuka- 
ghirs ; but the Yakuts, Ostyaks, Samo- 
yedes, Finns, Lapps, Kirghiz, Uzbegs, 
Turcomans, Turks, Bulgars, and Mag- 
yars, in spite of frequent admixture of 
Mongolian blood, really belong to the 
Turki branch of the Alpine race. The 
American Indians were derived from a 
primitive branch of the Mongolian race 
with a not inconsiderable admixture of 
Alpine (Turkic) blood. 

Colour Sobeme* of the Mape 

In the map of Asia the regions occupied 
by the Tamils in southern India and 
Ceylon, and the Telugus, Gonds, and 
Santals in India, are represented as a 
uniform dark sepia colour called in the 
key Dravidian. The chief ingredient of 
the people who speak' the Dravidian 
language in India (and the same tongue 
is spoken by the Brahuis in Baluchistan) 
belongs to the so-called Mediterranean 
race intermingled with a minority of 


Proto-Australians and negroes. The 
Proto-Australian element predominates 
in some of the jungle tribes of 
southern India, in the Veddas of 
Ceylon, and in some of the peoples of 
the Malay Archipelago; but the abo- 
riginal population of Australia includes 
the vast majority of this most primitive 
race of the human family. 

The black population of southern 
India, however, probably contains a 
definite strain of negro blood, of both 
the pygmy and taller varieties. For 
the negroid population of Melanesia, 
New Guinea, the Philippines (Aetas), 
Malaya (Semangs), and the Andaman 
Islaqds perhaps made their way from 
Equatorial Africa, the probable home 
of the race, to these eastern centres 
of colonisation. 

Africa, Asia, and America 

The distribution of the different tribes 
of the negro race is shown in the map 
of Africa. The areas occupied by the 
pygmies (Akkas, Bambutes, and Batwas) 
are shown in brown, and by the more 
specialised pygmy negroids (Bushmen 
and Hottentots) in a lighter shade of 
brown. The domain of the taller 
negroes is shown in green, the Sudanese 
negroes as a band (coloured light green) 
from West Africa to the Nile, and the 
Bantus farther south (from the Welle 
River north of the Equator to the 
Transvaal and Natal). 

It is not known for certain when 
America was first colonised, but it is 
conunonly assumed that when Europe 
was in the Neolithic phase of culture, 
possibly not more than three thousand 
years ago, people belonging to a Proto- 
Mongol strain mixed to some extent 
with’ Proto-Alpines, crossed the Bering 
Strait from the north-eastern extremity 
of Asia to reach America, and in course 
of time occupied the whole continent 
from Alaska to Cape Horn. The 
Eskimos represent another brandi of 
the Mongol race, who qnead through- 
out the greater part of the fringe of the 
Arctic, including America. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Specially Compiled by Monica Gillies 

Ttie appended general index to the seven volumes of Peoples of All Nations has 
been so planned as to afford instant reference to the pages in which every country, tribe, 
or race is to be found. Every subject is arranged under its specific heading, tn 
alphabetical order. The reader specially interested tn ethnography is advised to consult 
also the “ Dictionary of Races, by Mr. Northcote Thomas, in pages 5327-5372. 


AaJuid Idandi, 2087 

AbUiddil^be. iWlO 
Abiom, uie, RurbIa, 4280, E320 
Abbu, ShAli. 4030, 4033 
Abbuid Ctliphi, 2020, 2021. 3887. 
4877, 5018 

AM^.KAdfr. ameer of Mascara, ill, 
Abd-el-Monmen, sultan, 3503 
Abdul Hamid H.. 5007. 5020-21 
AodoUah ibn Ibad, ^2, 3887 
Abdallah Sahabl, 1738 
Ab-dar-Bahman Khan, ameer, 44 
Aberdeen. 4458, 4522-23 
Aberdeen-Anf 01 eattte. 4520 
AberdeeneUre. satherlng, 4501 
▲berFstwyth Oiette. 5208, 5302 
Aeigth, of Lokoja, 508 
Abo. 2073 

Abomef. 1550, 1562, 1507 
Aboodyah. camcl-breedcr, 171 
Abort, character and customs, 2716, 
—elder Uachina shooting, 2708 
—equipment, 2712 
—raft on river, 2711 

- types, 2700, 2718, 2710-17, 2710 
Aboo Yakonb. sultan, 3503 
Aboyne. gathering, 4501 
Abroid. peasant girl, facing 3040 
— duke of the, 3120 

Abteoon Beaoh. 5170, 5178 
Aba Mohammed, tribe, 2885 
Abona, 10 

Abyidnla, accused and accuser, 11 
—area, 21 

- annv, 18, 21 
Church, 10 
— commerce, 21 

— cominunlcatlons, 21 

- dancing priests, 5 
—government, 21 

— lilstory, 10-21, 3103, 3116 
— Industries, 21 
— map, 10 
-money, 21 
-■origin of name, 10 
—passport regulations. 2 
—population, 21 
—products, 21 
—provinces, 21 

—railway to Jibuti, 23Q2, 2304-7 
—religion, 4, 10, 12 
—rivers, 8 
—towns, 21 

Abyidniant. llon-klller, d 
— elaves, 0 
—superstitions, 14 
—types, 1-20 
Aeajnlla, 4377 
Aeera, 577, facing 678, 601 
Aehali, woman. 726, 727 
AehiU Idand, 2052. 2068 
Aehlntse, 3604, 3606 
AekaweiSi 760 

Aektl, Aloo, Finnish singer 2053 
AoreTPalesUne), 8010, 3020, 8054 
Aere. territory, 477 
Ael of Union (1707). 4541 
Adam. Moant West Falkland. 776 
AdaiirB Brim 2736 
Adam*s PenlL Ceylon, 1200. 1212 
Adana. 230[5007 
Addis Abbak 1. 4, 0. 21 
Adelaide, 252, 280, 814, 815 
Aden. A1 Aldnis mosqiie. 708 
—area and impulatlon, 804 
— baiaars, 703 
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Aden, boundaries, 804 
—British acquisition, 804 
—buildings, 787 
— camels. 705 
—captured by Turks, 6018 
—climate, 786 
, — commerce, 704, 804 
3054,1 —Keith Falconer hospital, 704 
, — Khor Maksar, 704 
2347| — Ica^ by Ot. Britain, 102 
— Mahomodan feast, 788-00 
—people, types, 786*00 
—threshing ** Jowari,” 705 
—women dancers. 702 
Adler, Victor, 322 
Admiralty Is., 014, 017, 010-20 
Adowa, batUe of (1806). 3106, 3115 
Adrar, 2207, 4776 
Adrian L, Pope, 3100 
Adrian IV., Pope. 4810 
AdrianeplSt 5012. 5016 
—mosque of Selim I.. 4003, 5004 

— peace of, 4005 
27101 Aeroplanes. 1022-23 

Afghimistan, area, 45 
—army, 22. 25, 45 
— commerce, 45 
-communications, 45 
-description, 28 
—government, 45 
—and Great War, 4035 
—history, 43-45 
—India defence scheme, 44 
—Industries, 45 
— langimge, 88 
— nmp, 44 
-money, 45 

— nortlicm boundary, 44 
—origin of name, 23 
—population, 45 
—products, 40, 45 
-provinces, 45 
— relatloiisliip with India, 40 

— rivers, 20 
—routes to India, 40 
— ecenery, 32 
—towns, 45 

Afghans, beggar spies, 38 
— characteristics, 23 
—government officials, 82 
— origin, 23, 88 
— tjTKss, 22-41 
Alo> 601 

AlriiDa, British. 525-747. See alto Anglo 
Egyptian Sudan, HasutolaiidJ 
Bechuanaland, Cameroon, OsmblaJ 
Gold Coast, Kenya, Nigeria, Nyasa-| 
land, Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, 
Somaliland, South Africa, Swaziland, 
Tanganyika Territory, , Togoland, 
Uganda, Z^zlbar 
—.ancestor worship, 7f€ 

—area, 746 
—birth customs. 720 
—constitution, 746 
—extent. 577 
‘funeral customs, 675 
government, 746 
—history, 730 
— interesta developed, 741 
—map, 741 

—marriage customs, 676-88 
—native chlldreik 735 
—native children s games, 601 
-native customs, 673 
—native dancing, 601 
—native market^ 724 
-native occupations, 566. 784 
— native reincarnation belief. 726 
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Africa, native n'llgiun, 702 
— native secret societies, 704 
— native superstition, 601 
— people, types, 514-738 
—periods of time, 726 
— popidatlon, 577 
— products, 578 
— village Industries, 566 
Afrioa. British Rost. See Kenya Colon v 
—British exploration, 743, 745 
—British stations, 517 
— Rritlsli West, administration. 743 
— sirea, 741, 746 
early British trade, 730 
—forest belt, 570 
— liouB(% 722 
—marriage forms, 684 
-oil-palm, 586 
population, 746 
—products, 746 

Africa. French colonies. 2201'-300. See 
alto Madagascar, Reunion, .Somulliand 
Afrioa. Frcmch colonies, map, 2347 
Africa. French Equatorial, adininlitra* 
tion, 2.351 
—area, 2301, 2351 
—cannibalism, 2303-4 
-description, 2301 

- history, 2340 
—mat), 2347 

— native woman, 2206 
—products, 2351 

- pygmies, 2301 
—population, 2301 
— tribea, 2301-4 

Africa. French West, administration, 2351 
—area. 2351 
-commerce, 2206, 2200 
—desert railways, 2207 
Irrigation, 2207 
hi8tf)ry, 2348- 50 

- map, 2345 
—Moslems, 2200 

- -native court of Justice, 2205 

- population. 2351 
-products, 2351 
— salt trade, 2206 
-tribes, 2201-00, 5327 

Africa, Uennan development, 746 
—German East, 746. See Tanganyika 
Territory 
— German Mouth- West. 746 
—Germany’s lost Colonit'S, 745 
Africa, lUllan colonies, 3100-120. See 
Eritrea, Libya, and SomallliuiU, 
Italian 

Africa, Poitugueie colonies, 4202-0. See 
Angola, Azores, Cape Verde* 1., 
Madeira, Mozambique, Principe 1. 
St. Thomas I., and St. Vincent 
Africa, races. 5373, 5370 
Africa, Spanish colonies, 4705 
Afridi. types, 27, 41. 2810-21, 2845 
AfrikaiMcr, Bywoners,” 4684-85 
—character, 4682*86 
--division of land, rustoma, 4684-85 
—growth of race, 4670 
— horsemanihip, 4075 
—languages, 4070 H2 
—large families, 4074, 4684 
—marksmanship, 4075 
—on trek, 4680 
—types. 4674-78 
Afrikander Bond, 4710 
Aga Khan, 5028 
Agadir, 2225, 2340, 3501 
Agtia Dosn, king of Dahomey, 1560 
Agbcde. M, 673 

Aginconrt hattic of (1415), 2005. 2282 
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Agn. 2t402 

Agrim (Zunb). 4509. 4598. 4600 , 

Afmoltare. dliicovcry, vll, lx. Su\ 

under narth'ular countries. 

Afotrimt Indlm 4064. 4007-68 
Af nil OiUentai, 3488 
Ahmid ibn8t*ld, 3888 
Ahmidabad. 2801-3 

Ahmad Khan, .tinccr of Afghanistan. 43 
Ahr, river. 2387 
Ahwai. 3992 
Aiffnas-Mortas, 2180 
Aimaks, 45 
Ainus, ureher, 3129 
• - bear-hiiritlriR, 3124-20 
beliefs and ceremonies, 3126 
-Dr. Jlatehelor’s work among, 3124-20| 
-H^aiinlballsm, 3126 
—characteristics. 3121. 3123, 3124 
-dress, 3123, 3130 
— druiikennesH, 3123 
— Iialiin''ss, 3122, 3123, 3127 
—house, 3125 
—hunting, 3129 
—man with bear head, 3126 
—man and woman on horseback, 3130 
—In Sakliallen Island. 3208 
-subjugation, 3121, 3123-24. 3218 
—survivors In Hokkaido. 3121-22 
— Uttooed girl, 3121, 3128 
—types, 3121 31 

—use of bow and arrow, 3122, 3120 
—widow, 3122 
—women. 3123, 3125 

Aird’i Mom. 4541 
AiMoawa.3586 
Alx-la-Oha^la, 2454, 2458 
-Peace of (1748), 8670 
Alaoeia 2280 

Ajanta. cave paintings. 2785-88 
Abbah. 2609, 2610, 2613 
Akaba. tomb near, 564 
Akane^ 614 
Akbar. 2874 
Akeroiao. 4263 
AkhaTt^, 1055, 1061, 1081 
Akhalkalakl, 2353 
Akhnaton (ArnenhotcplV.), 1752-53,89521 
Akldai. 651 ' 

Akkad, 2917 
Akkai, 5376 


Akondo» Mangbettu, king, 384 
Alabama, the, 5220 
Alai moontaina, 433 
Alainela, 1469 

Alakian vaUey, Georgia, 2353, 2354 
Alamnt, 4006 
Alans. 4766 

Alareos, battle of (1195), 4766 
Alarlo, Goth leader, 2464 


laska, area. 5063-56 6101, 6221 
cededto U.S.A., 6101 
-description. 6180, 6101, 5221 
—Eskimo Oshing, 5187 
—Eskimo huts, 6188 
—government, 5221 
—hunter, 6180 
—Indian huts, 5192 
—Indian totems, 6188 
—population, 5186, .6101, 6221 
—preserving fish, 6186 
— seal-Ashlng. 6187, 6180 
—towns, 6186, 6101 
Alava. 4756, 4767 
Albania, area, 63 
—commerce, 63 
—communications, 63 
■ -domestic occupations. 6S 
—education, 68, 63 
—government, 63 
-history. 68, 61-68 
—Industries, 48, 40, 68 
—language, 63 
—map, 61 
- policemen. 40 
—population, 63 
—products, 50 
—reconstruction, 68 
-religion, 47, 49, 50, 68 
—scenery, 60 
—towns, 63 
Albanian Lsagne. 62 
Albaalaiis, customs, 52 


Albanians, origin. 47, 61 
—superstition, 62 
—types, 46-62 
Albany, vtticrs, 4708 
Albert, archduke of Austria. 877, 3667 
Albert, lake. 666 
Albert Edward. Uke. 565 
Alberta, 1130, 1147 
Albertns Magnus. 2461 
Albreoht U.. of Austria, 2467 
Albaqaerone, 4197 
Aloaeer-Kebir, battle of (1578), 4197 
Aloaaar, 4776 
Aleobaga. 4140 
Alderney, Island, 077, 086 
AlemannL 2378, 2454. 2455. See ai8o\ 
Swabians. 

Alemtojo, 4188, 4100, 4101 
Aleppo, 4862, 4866, 4877 
Alsnts* 6191 
Alexander the Great, xxx, 1732, 1754,1 
2866. 2873. 2020, 8058. 4031-32 
4876, 602k 6030, 6083 
Alexander ?!., Pope, 4771 
Alexander L (Russia), 4144, 4368-60 
Alexander IL (Russia), 4321. 4369-71 
Alexander m. (Rumla), 4371 
Alexander U (Scotland), 4632 
Alexander 111. (Scotland), 4532 
Alexander (Serbia), 4661, 4606 
Alexandretta, 4861 
Alexandria, 1682, 1696, 1705, 1782 
Alexandiopol, 246, 2353 
Alfalfa. See Esparto grass 
Alfred the Great, 1760 
AUnro. 3685. 3701 
Algarve, 4105 

Algeeiraa Conferenoe (1006), 3561, 8595 
Algeria, army, 111 
— commcn*e. 111 
— communications. 111 
—divisions. 111 
—development, 08, 2347 
—French it*captured deserters, 2273 
—government. Ill, 2347, 4057, 4063 
-history. 100-111, 2846-47 
-Industries, 111 
-map, 1 10 
—mosques, 78 
— oascsL 97 

—population, 2186, 2347 
— pn)duct8, 102, ill 
—railway to Lake Chad, 2300 
—religion. 78 
-tin-mining, 654 
—towns. III 
— woitoan's realm, 75 
Algerians, girl In ( amel Ptter, 06 
—Invasion of Egypt, 1754 
—Moorish cook, 105 
—types, 65-106 
Algiers, 65, 100, 110, 4929, 4945 
—clothiers' market, 08 
—harem women shopping, 60 
—houses, 66, 78 
— Kasbah, 68, 72 
— Kattaroudjie, 77 
—natives by fountain, 02 
—occupied by French, 111, 2287, 2346 
—shops, 66 
— SldlOkba street, 01 
—Turkish acquisition, 6018 
^l^idn^ mi, 3763, 5061, 5202, 6206-7| 

All ol Tbpelen, pasha, 62 
Alieante (prov.), 4762, 4764 
Alicante (town). 4763 
Allnbarrota, 4195 
Alimaar, 3623 
Anada, kingdom, 1660 
Allahabad, 2855, 2860 
AUaverdi, festival, 2367 
AUerton, 1787 
Almiraata Islands, 745 
Alnohadea, 3503 
Almond production, 6188 
AlmoravidM, 3603 
Alor Star, 805 
Alora, 4730-40 
Aloee, deml-god, 704 
Alost, 370 

Alphabet Chinese, 1368 
--CyrUlIc, 4593. 4590, 4008 
—Further Indian group, 4626 
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AI,litk*t.Ondi, 174, 

Alphonso Xn.j 4768 
Alphonso Znin 4754. 4768-60 
Alpine race. 5376 
Alps, Alplni as soldiers, 8084-87 
— avalanches and laiidslldes, 4820, 4838 
-climbers on Faulhom, 4828 
-climbing, 4840 
— Dlnaric, 4504, 4001 
—guide In crevasse, 4826 
-guides. 4841 
—Julian, 3078 

—monks of St. Bernard's hospice. 3079 

- Southern, 3805 

—Swiss soldiers on patrol, 4856 

—village scene. 3020 

Alsaoe-Loiraine, area, 2280 

— ff^te day, 2234 

—German rule, 2288 

—girls, 2230, 2270, and facing 2280 

—laundry work. 2232, 2233 

—national costumes, 2234, 2230 

—population. 2289 

—portion secured by France, 2458-59, 5310 

-position In German Empire, 2370 

—products, 2234 

—religion, 2144 

—restored to France, 2461-62 

—returned soldier, 2233 

—soldier and flanede, 2235 

—village scene, 2234 

—women marketing, 2271 

—women at well, 2237 

Altai monntains, 3519, 4640 

Altenbnrg, 2420 

Alves, Dr. Rodrigues, 513 

(« Amadis de Gaul,” 4177 

Amadeo I. (Spain), 4708 

Amager Island, horsemen, 1598 

Amambwe, 4223 

Amapala, 2621, 2027 

-(Conference (1007), 4389 

Amara, 2885. 2890, 2895, 2007 

Amarapura, 1001 

Amata tree, 4370 

son Indians. See Indians undtr 
Draxll and Peru 
Amwon, river, 492, 613, 4077 
Ambatd, 1643 
Amber, 3267-68, 3355 
Amboyna, massacre (1023), 890 
Ambryn blud, 037, 030 
Amedsowc, 728 

America, British, 740-84. See aleo 
Bermudas, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Falkland Islands, and 
West Indian Islands 
America, area, 784 
—constitution, 784 
— evolution of N itlon-States, 5324 
-govcmmmt, 784 
Thlstory, 781-84 
— lingungcs, 5327 
—map, 783 

-people, typis, 748-80 
—population, 784 
-settlements, 517, 1185 
America, 'discoveries by Columbus, 4771 
America, French colonies, 2300-17, 
2346, 2349. See Guadeloupe, Frrm h 
Guiana, Martinique, and 8t. Pierre 
and Miquelon Islands 
—North, Anglo-Saxon colonisation, xxi 
—origin of aborigines, 3606 
-racial evolution, xx, 5373, 6376 
American Colonisation looicte, 3325, 3320 
Americans, ancestry. 5051-52, 5072, 6090 
—attitude towards Europe, 6103-6 
—attitude towards money, 6072 
—attitude towards war, 5(w7-102 
—cleanliness, 5100-13 
—character, 5066-66, 5072, 6078, 5081, 
5088-01, 6105-6, 5116-17 
—conditions of life, 5107-13 
—culture, 5141-42 
—customs, 5113 

— <leslrc for uniformity, 6065, 6072-77 

—divorce, 6127 

—dress, 5077, 6113 

—Four Hundred, 6140 

—humour, 6117 

—idealism, 6007, 5102 

—names, 5117 

—racial probtems, 5051-52 
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Amtiietni, relations with English. 5103, 
5105 

-society, 5122-25, 5140-41 
—travel, 5127-85 
—women, 5110-27 
Anmanlord, 5271, 5209 
AmorllM, 3051 
Amoy, 800, 1431 

Amritsar, disturbances (1010), 2880 
—Durbar 8ahlb. 2823, 2S30 
—home of Sikhism, 2823, 2820-30 
—Sikh nrlpst, 2823 
Amsterdam, description, 3650-57 
-diamond-workers, 3041, 3057 
—Mint tower, 3002 
-pile-driving, 3646 
— SIngel canal, 3602 
Amu-Daria, river, 3225, 3232, 3234, 5024 
Amur, river, 3431, 3432, 3436, 4047 
Ananoa, effigy at Polonnarua, 1225 
AaatoUa, 5003, 5014, bm 
Anatom, 2344 
Anaieh. tribe, 2885, 2008 
Ancestor worship, Africa, 720 
—China, 1203 
-Japan,3l37, 3130, 3141, 3148, 3150,32241 
— Korc^ 3242 

Ancon, Treaty of (1883), 4070 
Anomm Moor, battle of, 4538 
Andalusia, 4700, 4707 
-character of people, 1742 
—courtship methods, 4730 
—dancing, 4734 
-- houses, 4730 
-woman, 4721 
Andaman Islands, 2750-54 
—dancers, 2860 

- natives, 2864, 2865, 2800 
—penal settlement, 2754 
— prmluctB, 2754 
—races, 5376 
Andes, the, Eeiia<lor, 1642 
— homestead, 4U38, 4046 
-pack-train, 4055 
-Peru, 4077 

- statue of Christ, 223 
—trail, 4056 

Andlne People,** 475. 4078 
Andorra, area, 113 
—army, 110 
—capital, 115 
—government, 116 
--history, 113 
—industries, 116 
—Illustrious Men, 114, 115 
--Parliament House, 115 
—population, 113 
-procurator-general, 114, 115 
—smuggling, 115, 110 
Andorrans, dancing, 112, 117 
—mounted guards, 118 
Andrada, Jose Bonifacio d*. 511 
Andriana, 3302 
Angara, river, 4644 
Angkor Thom, 1005, 1006, 1100, 1105 
Angkor Vat, 1096, 1105, ii 08 
Angiss, 1758, 1760, 1765, 2001. 2454 
Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan, 525, 743. 1720 
—area, 031, 740, 747 
—climate, 504 
-dances, 694, 605 

—natives, types, 018-30, 705, 718, 710 
—population, 032, 747 
—products, 747 
—railways, 8100, 3111 
-surface, 031 
—towns, 747 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa), colon} 
founded, 4208 
— rommunicatlons, 4208 
—development, 4204-0, 4208 
—discovery, 4100 
—map, 4105 
-minerals, 4208 
—native types, 4208, 4200 
—ports, 4208 
Anionia,058,703, 4216 
Angora, 601A-14, 6021 
-battle of (1402), 5017 
Aagrinrii, 2464 
A mpiHlM. Island, 784 

ZUmiim, 2321, 2765-67, 2700, 2881, 4743| 
W. 21 
1 070, 728 


Ankoll, king of, 528 
Annam, area, too * 

-commerce, 100 
—education, 120 
— cmp«»ror, 128, 139, 1HM4 
—festival of the Tet. 125, 128 
—fishing sanipnns, 157 
--government, 160 

- history, 167 60 
-house hiilldlntt. 120 
—industries, 100 
—mandarins worshipping, 106 
—map, 107 
— money, 100 
-polygamy, 128 
—population, 121, 100 
—pottery, 165 
—products, 169 
— n*llglon, 127 
— rlec cultivation. 126, 130 
—sugar Industry, 131, 132, 133 
—towns, 160 
— trllH'S, 2327-28 
Annamese, 121, 148, 5370 

- festival aetors, 120 
—men carrying dead tiger, 101 

-occnpatlons, 123 
-ijpen-air dinner, 130 
soldiers, 2327 
-suporstitlun, 127 
— trap-flahing, 122 
—types, 120-68 
—women carrying piir, 160 
—women In ferry, 150 
Annapolis (Nova Beotia), orchards, 1125 
Annapolis (U.S.A.)j 5082 
Ansgar, Saint, 4810 
Anahantian, nilni^, Tdau-tung, 3212 
Antananarivo* 3!183 
Antankarana* woman, 3121 
Antanosy. types, 3417, 3426 
Anthropoids, xl, xtx 
Antigua. 774. 7H4 
Anti^a Guatemala, ruins, 2511 
Antimsrina. See liova tribe 
Antioch. 4861, 4804, 4875, 4870 
Antiochus the Great, 3053 
Antipater, 3053 
Antolaguta, 1289 
Ants, 272 

Antung, 3130, 3445, 3447 
Antwerp, 307, 370 
Anupihthr, bathing festival, 2858 
Annradhipura, Bo-tree, 1100 
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Aola, court house, 92 A 
Aomori, 3107, 3178 
Aoita, 3001, 3045, 3047 
Apaohe, 5150, 5205, 5209, 5211 
Apia, 4301, 4409-11 

— hurricane (1889), 4302-03 
AppenseU, 4817, 4818, 4857 
Apples, British Columbia, 1140 
—Tasmanian, 4879, 4880, 4881 
— V.S.A., 5135-30 
Appomattox, 5220 

Approntgue, con\irt settlement. 2314 
Aauldaban, battle (1870), 512, 3983 
Arabia, area, 103 
—barber’s shop, 189 
—castles of Hadhramaut, 182 
— comniimleatlons, 103 

- dwrlption, 170 
—deserts, 2595, 2005 
— dUislons, 103 

— history.,101-03, 2010-10 
— inaccessibllltv, 2595 
— imleptmdent priiifipalltles, 103 
—legitimism, 191 
—oases, 2505 
-open-air school, 185 
—population, 103 
—products, 170, 188. 193 
-religions, ancient, 2010 
Anbian deiert, 17 lu 
Arabs, Algerian, 05-100 
•Algerian Biskra chlldrim, 103 
•Algerian boys playing draughts, lOO 
—Algerian costermonger, 84 
—Arabia, children In *' big wheel," 701 
—Arabia, ewttoms, 172 
—Arabia, dislike of Christians, 183 
—Arabia, dress, 188 
—Arabia, food, 188 
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Arabs. Arabia, hospitality, 180 
—Arabia, language, 180 
— Arabl. 1 , medlral tn^atment, 188 
—Arabia, prt'parlng guest coffee, 170 
—Arabia, religion, 171. 183 
-Arabia, t}pes, 170-00 
— Bdkhiira, 4'I2 
— card-playliig, 4047 
--centralis organization. 2008 
— ecinquest of Persia, 4032 
‘dress, 2800 

--Dutch West Indies, 3000 
-Egypt, 1044-1753 
— Kg>pt, cemetery, 1700 

- Rg>|)t, children, 1007 

- Invasion of Egypt, 1764 
invasion of Palestine, 3054 

- Irak, types, 2883-010 
—Italian Somaliland, 3120 

- LaheJ. type, 785 
— hebaiion, 3314 
—Libya. 3110. 3117 
—in Madagascar, 3308 
—merchant of Bethlehem, 3050 
—Morocco, 3575 

— Mo/aniblqiie, 8, 4200 
—of Oman, 3885-86 

- numerous dialects, 2603 

- Palestine, custoins. 3037 30 
Palestine, festlxals, 3030 47 

—Palestine, types, 3802, 3804 08 
— Pal(M»tlnr. \iilag(i(, 3020 37 

- proverb, 3501 
“Saba (Sheba), 4211 
—soldiers in Mi‘cca, 2602 
— SiKlan, 638 
-Syria. 4862, I860 70 
--Tiints, rhild, 4012 
—Tunis, danrlng girls, 4054 
—Tunis, xvomen in palaiKiulns, 4062 
—warfare with IhTlHTS, 2206 

weaxers of Bagdad, 2002, 2003 
■xiomtii and inedlelne, 188 
— Xanzihar woman, 656 
Arataft, Mount, 2500. 2011 
Aragon, 4754, 1707 
Aran Islands, customs, 2004 
— Hshermen, 2072 
— Hshennen with curraghs, 2050 

— funeral, 2905 

— kelp-biiming, 2038-30 

— pampootle, 2067 
Ararat, Mount, 225, 227, 233 
Arauoaoian cemetery, 211 
Ariucanians, 1245-40 
—gox eminent seho(iI, 1280 
—types, 1208, 1278, I2H», 1281, 5235 
—warfare with (’hlle, I2S7 
Arawiks, 748, 700, 3724, 3730 
Aroaobon, oyster production, 2260 
ArohaDgsl, 4315, 4340, 4300 
Arehsry, Ainu, 3120 

— B< Igian, 350 
—Canadian Indian, 1177 

— Ceylon, 1215 

England, ISSM, 1880, 2004, 4505 
French lndo-('|iliia, 2320 
Korea, 3242 
Manchuria, 3448 

— Scotland. 4505 

Arohlbong n.. King of Gambia, 710 

Archipsligo of the Saints, 2313 

Arehitsoturs. Se$ under each country 

Aroot, 2317 

Aretio Cirols, 4702 

Ardtbto, 2353 

ArdlU, 2002, 2005 

Arscunt, 701 

Argsntlni, ngriciiltiire, 207 

— architect un*. 203 
—area, 223 

— anny, 223 
bullock xiagons. 200 
commerce, 223 
—constitution, 223 
—dairy fanning. 208 
-description, 210 
-education, 211 
— estancias, 204 
— frigorirtco, 200 

— Oauchos. See that titU 
—government, 223 

— hbtory, 221-23, 4078, 5243 
—Immigration, 208 
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Antntina, Indians, 213-10 
—industries, 223 
-•Italian casurha, 2U8 
— literature, 200 
—locust plague, 218 
—map, 221 
—money, 223 
—navy, 223 
- newspapers, 200 
ostrich farm, 207 
■ painpaH, 210 
—population, 223 

B roducts, 219, 223 
lusslan Jews, 213 
—sheep bnHMlInu, 210 
—stock breeding, ld.», 205 
' towns, 223 
- vineyards, 215 
ArgsnUoss, estancleros i9b 
—family life, 203 
—patriotism, 200 
— supemtitlon, 211 
-types, 104-220 

Argyirokastroa (Argyrokasiioi, 03 
Arlea. Chilean acqulsitlun. 12KH 
Ariaona, 6147, 6151, 6107, MOU. 5203 
6210 

Armenia, agriculture, 227 
—animal sacrillce, 231 
boundaries, 24 ''i 
boy “ soldiers, 240. 341 
carpet-making, 230, 242 
climate, 226 
— i'ducatiun, 230 
-evangelisation, 244 
extent. 226, 246 
govcmnient, 245 
-history, 243 46 
—Industries. 246 
- 'kingdom founded, 4877 
- -language, 243 
literature, 244 
- map, 243 

Millet 1 Armeni," 245 
— inoiuuiteries, 230, 2663 
-Mother Church, 244 
-patriarch, 236 
population, 245 
—printing, 238 
— prmlucta, 228, 245 
—religion, 231 

-Russian annexation, 225, 245 
—Turkish, 225 
AimenlanMn Bagdad during Great War,| 
2889 90 
— Bokluira, 442 
—character, 246 
—deportations, 240 
- fondness of music, 230 
—marriage customs, 236, 4976 
-massacres, 240, 6007 
—men, 220 
—men dancing, 224 
—origin, 243 
-refugees, 233, 233 
-Turkey, 4974-75 
—types. 224-44 
-women, 220 
Armorioan bagpipf, 2212 
Arras, League of (1679), 3007 
Arsaoid dynuty, 244 
Arthur, king. 6307 
Aruba, Island, 3723, 3734 
Anmtai. 289. 295, 304, 300-7 
Aruwlmi lorwl, 663 
Aryan language, 5327 
Aryan theory, xvll 

Aryans, 2463, 2734. 2822, 2809-70, 2873, 
3986 

Aryaplomai moTiment 2822 23 
Arwa, 3693 
Asahlna, Or., 8246 
Asbestos, Quebec, 1175 
Asoension, OOO-Ol. 746, 747 
Aieot, 1872-73 
Ashanti. OlA 021-22 
— iSbs alto Gold Coast 
Ashantik 020 

Ashbu^am Treaty (1842), 5219 
Ashio, copper mines, 3108 

AahtahwU , 5104 

Ashtishat. church of Armenia, 244 
Ashumaairpal, sculpture, xxlx 
Asia, British Empire In, 786-890. 
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Asia. Ste also Aden, Bahrein Island. 
Borneo, Hongkong, Malay States, and 
Straits Sottlemonta 
—area, 894 

- flrst English factory, 890 
—government, 894 
—history, 889-94 
—map, 891 

—people, types, 785-893 
—population, 894 
— Mces, 6373, 6370 

- stations, 617 

Asia, French colonies, 2317-831 
Asia, French colonies, map, 2850. 
Annam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, 
French Indo-China, Kwangchou 
Wan, Luos, and Tong-king 
Asir, 170, 193 
Askari, customs, 3110-18 

- regiment, chaplains of, 3111 

- troo^w, 3110 
Askhabad, 6029 
Askoy, high school, 1009 
Asmara, 3118-19 
‘ ‘ emperor. 1229, 2803, 2873 

3116 

Assam. 2710, 2840 
Assadns, 3987, 4873 
Assuan, Arab c netery, 1700 
— bIshArtn camp. 1700, 1709, 1711 
—climate, 1709-11 
—dam. 1707, 1729 
—market, 1094 
—nomads' settlement, 1708 
—water-carriers, 1006 
Assyria, xxviil, 2918-20, 8953, 487' 
Aston-nndsr-Hill, 1821 
Astrakhan, 4306 
Asuncion, 3979, 3981 
Atahualpa. emperor, 1642, 4076, 4078 
Atayals, customs, 2102 

- domestic equipment, 2107 
head hunting, 2101, 2103 

—hunters, with ^capons, 2100 
— Uttooed. 2.;9a. 2*04, 2113 
—types, 2099-109 
Atbara, river, 631 
Athens, Acropolis, 2482, 2491 
—description, 2491-520 
—general view, 2482 
—primitive, xxxl 
—sentry outside palace, 2471 
—temple of Zeus, 2473 
— Theseum, The, 2472 
AthismA tsm-t(.m dancers, 1600 
Athos, Mi, 2304 
Atlantic, cable. 2433, 3773 
AtlanUc City, 61 !0. 5170. 5178 
Attu Mts., 80, 2291, 2297. 3308 
Attila, 2454 
Atyo, tribe. 2303 

Auckland (New Zealand), 3798, 3800 
—Island, 3792, 3819 
AngUnifai, 2296 
Augsburg, 2447 
-Peace of (1566), 2468 
Auiila, 1734, 1738 
Au^ mountains, 97 
AnrungMbA emperor, 2831, 2860 
Austcrtiti, battle of (1806), 2287, 4368 
Austral (Tubuai) bla^, 2338. 2851 
Australuia. 897-975 
— blrtlis and deaths, 968 
—climate, 901 
—communications, 071 
—diseases. 002 
—French colonies, 2361-52 
—history. 973-74 
—Industries, 003 
—native ^pes, 806-975 
— Pacific Islands map, 973 
—products, 903 
Australia, aborigines, vlll, xUi, 247,1 
269-311, 4m-86, 5370 
— aboilginfs, oonoboree, 297, 300, 307 
—aborigines, death rites. 305, 811 
—aborigines, food, 295, 298 
—aborigines, funerals, 299-808,305 
—aborigines, marriage customs, 810 


boriglnes, rites, 298. 804 
iborlglnes, tribal Initiation, 298. 309,31(8 
—M, 247. 315 ^ 

—army, 815 

-British settlert, 248, 813 


Australia, camping-out, 205 
—city life, 203, 200 
—claimed as BriU^, 973 
—climate. Inland, 209 
—coloured immigration bar, 209 
—commerce, 316 
—constitution. 315 
—convict settlement, 313 
—cross-fertilising pollen, 280 
—discovery, 312 
—Dominion status, 5324-25 
—drought (1899-1901), 315 
—drovers preparing tea, 283 
—early colonists, 248 
—early, description, 312 
—evolution, 247 
—exploration fUfllcultles, 249 
—farmstead, 285 
—fauna, 209-72 
—federation of colonies, 315 
— fiora, 272 

—gathering water-lilies, 204 

— gold discovery, 262, 314 
—gold mining, 260, 261, 253 
-government, 292, 315 
-history, 312-15 
—horse, type, 249 
—horse racing, 206 
—Industries, 200, 315 
—interior exploration, 314 
— languaiie, 5327 

—loyalty to Great Britain, 292 
—lumbermen, 287 
mallee scrub, 289 
map, 813 
—navy, 315 
—origin of name, 812 
—picnics, 265 
—political inventions, 258 
—population, 247, 315 
-prune ministers, 203 
—products, 292. 315 
—public holidays, 263 
—rabbit plague, 267, 209 

— ra* es, 5373 

— Rlverlna district, 289 
—rivers, 289 
rounding up stock, 273 
-screw-pine Jungle, 279 
— seacows, 208 
-spear-fishing, 277 
—states, 289, 315 

— station homesteads, 260 
—strange Immigrant^, 258 

— suif-bathing, 265 
—tableland, 249 
-towns, 315 
-tree-barking, 258 

—tribal areas, x 
—wheat storing, 314 
—wheat stripping, 250 
—wool Industry, 2M8, 289 
Australian Ballot, 25H 
AufthUians, Aiizacb, 2.52 
—back-country ethics, 260 
—character, 268, 263 
— descriptlpn, 247 
—dress. 263 

-ex-soldier settlers, 284 
—hospitality. 260 
—lack of social distinctions, 208 
—pastimes, 206 
—squatters, 252 
— " sundowners." 200 
-tea-drinking, 265 
AustriHoid, type, xl. xvll 
Austria, Anti-Semitism, 322 
—area, 341 
—army, 823, 324, 341 
—arts and crofts schools, 330 
—care of children. 830 
—Christian Socialists, 322 
—commerce, 341 
—constitution. 341 
—country Inns, 332 
—effects of Great War, 324 
—farmers, 318, 832 
—forests, 4801 
—German ascendancy, 319 
—government, 317, 327, 341 
—history, 337-41, 5315-21 
-hotels, 832 
—Industries, 841 
— loit products, 824 
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ilaitlia, mtnhooii Buffraje, 323 
- mftpB, 333, 339 
->inlnc-(lcl(lB, 324 
—money, 341 
--miueutiM, 333 
—MW, 341 
—nobility, 323 
-oll-fleldB, 324 
—origin of nuno, 887 
—population, 341 
— prett, 328 
— prieeta, 338 
—produce, 341 

— relatlona with Poland, 4145 
—religion, 383 
—sale of newspapen, 328 
—Social Democrata, 322 
—technical education, 330 
—territorial changee 0520-1018), 840 
—territorial loaaea, 324, 341 
— touriat Induatry, 332 
— towna, 341 

—war (1806). 2383, 2400, 3104-5 

—war with Serbia (1870), 4200-07 

Amiriana, caf^ life. 330 

—character, 317, 310 

—drew. 324 

—middle claaa, 318 

— pcaaanta, 318, 333 

— tyrea, 310-30 

Aoairio. 5327 

•• Auto da Fama,** 4182 

Aufargna, pcaaanta, 2258, 2250 

Ayaia, 42(% 4303, 4003 

Avatar ol ThaUng, 420 

Afairo, 4100 

Avigiion, 2287, 3102 

Avlona. Se$ ValoM 

Avooadoe. 1435, 2545 

Amna, rcligioua featlval, 8080 

Awardri, 1730 

Awata-yakl pottery, Kyoto, 3188 
Awatwa, tribe, 4221 
Awamba, tribe, 4221-28 
Awka. 527, 077 
Aia, atone, xlli 
Alim, glrla, 500 
Axolotlf. 3473 
Anm, 21 

Ayaottoho, battle, 475, 476, 4070 

Aya-aya, 3380 

Ayar Im, temple, 862 

Ajaura, 449, 4045, 4078 

—featlval, 408 

— typea, 450, 470 

Ayuthla. 4611, 4031, 4032 

AaarbalJaiL conatltuted republic, 245 

—Ore worship, 347 

— flrat Moslem republic, 343 

—foundation, 343 

—map, 343 

— oll-flelda, 347 

— parliament, 342 

— producta, 348 

—typea of people, 342-40 

Aaocaa, 2340, 4100, 4200, 4200-7 

Aiov (town), 4367, 5018 

Aataaa, calendar-stone, 3504-3505 

— civlll»tion, 3440, 3505 

— comparlaon with Maya, 3500 

— roni|iicst by Spanish, 3505-6 

B 

Baalbak, 3305, 3321, 4802, 4870 
Babar, t()33 
Babirin, type, 006 
Babnas, 400 
Rabnnda, 401 
Babylon, xxvi. xxvil 
—boundary stone, xxxll 
-brick-making. 4014 
—capture by Cyrus, 4031 
—code of law, x\v', xxxf 
—contract records, xxxUI 
—excavations, 2804 
—history, 2018-20, 3951, 3953 
—ruins of palace, xxvil 
—site XXXV 
—slavery, xxvill 
Baeka, the, 1007 
Badagaa, 2i00-01, 2784 
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Badan, 237 k, 2385. 2420, 2450-00 : 
^^agriculture, 2444 
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Badan, foreaU, X445 
—hats, 2427 
— tnduatrlea. 2302-03 
— legends, 2432 
—mineral spas, 2445 
—producta, 2444 
— religion, 2444 
— repreaenUtion, 2444 
—towns, 2444-45 
Badjotau 402 
BadmiiiMn. 1801 
lUA fina th, 2839 
Bagante 043. 045, 683, 720 
Bagdad, Arab boys on river. 2808 
— haxaar. 2805 

—Caliphate, 2020-21, 3054, 4877 
—capture by Turka (1534), 5018 
—description, 2805-08 
—drawers of water, 2800 
—importance of position, 2801-04 
—pottery workers, 2015 
—tacked. 4033 
—scene, 2882, 2892, 2803 
— ahoemakera. 2801 
—weaver, 2002, 2003 
Bagiana* 630 

Baghmatt, river, 3508, 3608 

Baglrml, 2304 

Bagolo, tribe, typea, 4087 


Balnnda, tribe, 4221 
Bambala, 401 
Bambarg, 2447 
BambotM, 5370 
Banal, the, 4240, 4200. 4007 
Banoa, ialand, 3003 
Bandar Abbu, 3908. 4000 
Banff, 1160, 1173 
Bangalai, 400 
Bangalore, 2770 
Bangkok, 4013-17, 4032 : 

—ceremonial at palace, 4610 
— Chulalongkorn University, 4018 
—population, 4600, 4033 
— schools, 4017-23 
—awing featlval, 4018-10 
Bangor, 5284 

Baniwaolo, lake, 602, 1221 
Baniaraa, family on Joiinicy, 2708 
BaalarmaBin, Uritlsh factory, 802 
Bun, Sir Joseph, 313 

Bankntna, 403 

Bannoekbnm, battle (1314), 2004, 4535 
Bantam, English factory. 800 
Banina, 040, 661, 4674, 5370 
—invasions of Hhodeala, 4212 
— lanmiago, 074, 5327 
—of Portuguese Congo, 4205 
—Rhodesia, tribes, 4210-21 


Bagpipa, Breton players, 2161, 2212, 2213 —tribes, 2303, 4080, 4775 
—Georgian player, 2350 —warriors. 4212 

—Scottish, raring 4512 Banyoros. S 9 € Wanyoroa 


Bahamas, 752, 784 
Bahia, 508. 510, 513 
Bahia Blanca, 214, 223 
Bahima, 527, 043, 673 
Bahrain Islands. 700, 804, 805 
Bahr-al-Ohaial, river. 631 
nod. 304 

Bait d*mng, Tong klng, 2320 
Baign. 5032, 5033, 5031 
BiOkai. lake, 3522, 4043 
Baia, cuatoma, 2032, 2634 
Bdana, 3701 
BAhtiaii. 2800 
Bakonda, tribe, 4221 
Bakongoi, 383, 385 
Baku (province), 343 
—(town), 347, 4030 
-fire-brigade, 340 
—massacres ( I0 (j 5), 344 
—oil diatrict. 347-48, 2354 
-Persian refugees, 347 


Bapandi, 403 
BapnkOi. 4774 
Bara, 3300, 3404 
Barabara, 1001 
Barakoa, 050 
Baramboa, 400 
Baranya, 4501 

Barbfloi. 7:>2. 765, 76i, 782, 784 
Barbaroma, Heyradln. 109 
Barbaroasa, Horuk, 100, 1067 
Barbare. Sn Algeria 
Barbuda, Island, 784 


-Persian refugees, 347 
Bakuandai. 384 
Bakwiri, 2305 
Bakuaaiis, 405 

Balaton, Liberian musical 
3320 

Balali. tribe, 2303 

Balaton, lake, 2640, 2060 

Balboa, 3950, 4771 

Balaario Island 4707, 4773, 477<* 

Balanguas, 4775 

Balhaah, lake, 4650 

Balholm, 3847 

Bali, area, 3093 

—carved gateway, 3718 

—chief, 3700 

— cock-flghting, 3722-3723 
—dancing girls, 3027, ?705 
~ mountains and vokanoes, 3603 


Barbnda, Island, 784 

Baroalona, 4750, 4763 

Baiisana, mountains, 3005 

BarM (Ireland), peasants, 2041 

Baroda, 2727, 2803 

Barotia. tribe, 4210, 4221 

BarranqoUla. 1450, 1455 

Bar^, Sir J. M., 4400 

Barriers Treaty (1715), 878 

BarriM Jub^o Iluflno, 2587, 2656-50,4388 

Barros, 2096 

Baiereafi 014 

BaNbalV, 4412,5118-10, 5172 
’'*'’'trument, Basel, Peace of (1400), 888 


— Tn*aty of (1798), 5318 

Bukat-baU, 5105 

Basket making, Braril, 480 

- Hongkong, 842 

—Madagascar, 3388 

—Poland, 4127 

— Walomgomo Indians, 5252 

Bukst work, Philippine Islands, 4100 

Basquas. agrlcultiirlata, 4755, 4750 

—dances, 224H, 4743 

—education, 4756 

—faithful to cuatoms, 4751 

—farm, 4751, 4756 

—former political freedom, 4707 


—natives, :i683, 3693, 3702, 3707, 3700, — ylrl pilgrim to Lourdes, 2247 
3711,3721 — Bovemment, 4755 

-population. 3003 - language. 4743, 4750, 5327 

— reUgionf 3693, 3000, 3721 —name. 4766 

—shrine, 3716 -origin, uncertain, 2248, 4756, 4705 

-water-drawer, 3710 - types, 4741 

Balkan Laagua. 4600 Basra, 2883, 2807, 2912i 

Balka'Sjthe, nntioiinlism, 5323-24 Boss. George, 313, 4883 
Balkan Wars (1912-13), 1042, 2535, 3555, Baau Fondong, king, 717 
4267, 4600 Buondi. tribe. 383, 2303 

BalUl, 30 Basutoland. 035, 000. 740, 747, 4700 

BaUarat, 315 Buutos. 054. 080, 4700, 4707 


4267, 4600 

Ballrh, 3e 

BaUarat, 315 
Balsa. 471, 474 
Balsanu Peruvian, 4377-78 
Balsimoi. 4378 

Baltic Isa, coast lagoons, 2372 
—coast villages, 2449 
—islands. 2371, 47&3-85 

Balubas, 402 

Baluchis, 30. 2817. 2818, .5327 
Baluchistan, beggar musicians, 2720 
—horseman, 2720 
—Southern, chieftain’s son. 2725 


Bata, 4775 

Batak, massacre (1870). 1042 
BaUkS. tribe. 8085. 3715 
Batalha, 4140 
BatateUi, 405 
Batovia, 8073, 3074 
Batchelor, Dr. John, 3124 
BaUkas, 386 
Bithurit (Gambia). 630 
Battambang, 1003, 4033 
Battck, 3075 
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BatwH, s;<7(i 

Mob, 2353, &OiW 

Btaolii, emli of, f>30 

Btodln, French rxplortT, 313 

Btfirll. 2379. 2.1H3. 240<). 2103 

— affricultiin*. 2445, 2147 

— iMiT, 2415 

— riwtoni , 2432 

— dreu, 2120, 2439 

— duchv Hctmlnul by \iiHtrla, 337 

- hratldri'tts ol pcaBants, 2374, 2379 

- history, 2454 00 
—houscH, 2424 

Indus! rles, 2302, 2145 
— Iltoratiirc, 2117 
— marrlAMPB, 2379| 2412, 242U 
—poasAnts, 23^5. 2404, 2410, 2447 
—population, 2445 
— ndatlons ulth FniHsla, 2145 
—religion, 2445 

- representation, 2 14 4 
—towns, 7417 

— wirkcrwork fartory, 2137 
Baitr. imttlo of (1704), 2^73 
Bayanil, 400 

Bayaiid, Hultan, 4033, 5010-17 
Btylsn. 4708 
BsafUng, 1759 
Baan oannsry, U.S.A., 5151 
BaanSi Colombian, 1435 
Bearn, 5310 

Bears, rerlorming. 2707. 2810, 3135, 423*^ 
Beating the bounds, 1891 
Beobuanaland, 054, 7 lO, 747. 4700 
Beddgelert, 5270 
Bedrasheln, moat market, 1095 
BednJns, lleja. 1710 

- canieMin'edliig, 177 
— ('iianging camp, 178 

— rharaeterlstles. 1710, 2001 
— eustniiw, 2884 

— dependeiK'o on friendly towns, 2003, 
2008-13 

— tloiikey-breedlng, 3320 
—Egypt, 1045 

- Kgypt, guides to rumida, 1709 

- Kg\pt, ueeupationx, 1710-11 
--Kg>pt, tribes, 1710 11 
—girl of Cyrenaica, 3110 

— Hejnz, 2003-5 

- borseman, 3801, 4803 
—Irak, 2883, 2S8l, 2890 
-Lebanon, 3314 
—man on donkey, 3904 
—music, 180 
—Oman, 3880, 3888 

-Fnlestliie, 3892, 3804, 3904, 3920, 3939 
-travelling to Akabah, 2010 
—tribes, 2^85 

-Tunis. 4923. 4930-40, 1957 
-tMH^, 2013. 2883, 2890, 3939 

- wntcr-rarrler, 175 

— women making butter, 181 
—warfare with lltTlx'rs, 2201 
Bee-keeping, lait\iA, 3272, 3282 
Beersbeba. Stt liir<es-.SabA 
Beetbofen, L. xan, 2401 
Behasln, king, 1507 
Beljerland Island, peasants, 3049 
Beinil, 3321, 4802. 4871. 4870 
— eonimerce, 4872 
— European ipiarter, 4872 
— |N)puintion, 3321 
— stn-et, 4S72 
Beja Muirs, 1710 
Beja-Bttbia, 0:13 
Bsiai. 033 
Bekifai, ehtef, GOO 
Bekka, 3321 

Bekwai, king’s sword-bearer, 009 
Belem, 4149 

Belem do Pari, vec Cara 
Belep lilands, 2:114 
Belfast, Orangemen, 2930 
Belfort, 2288 

Belgian Congo, atlmliilstratlon, 381. 400 
—area, :i^2| 409 
— OAiuilb.illsni. 407, 108 
— chief with whes, 388, 389 
— comineree, 409 
— eominunlentluns, :181, 409 
-•(lAiicing women. 39,8, 309 
— defenee force, 400 
— dlxislons, 409 


Belgian Congo, Industries, 409 

“ map, 400 

—mock exeeiitb»ii, 390 
—money. 409 
• nari\es. :iHO 408 

- {lopiilutlon, 382, 409 
— IHdtery, 390 
--prmliiets, 400 

“ secret «K‘ietict. 407 
—towTis, 409 
-trllH'H, 382-405 
--weaving, 390 

- witch doctors, 406 
--women grinding corn, 391 
Belgians, amiuiementB, 350 

- canal workers, 300 

- character, 351, 35lL 364 
— eiilturo, 373 

- larigiiago, 352 

- meals. 360 
-origin, 375 

— pc^asaiits, 358, 359 
-religion, 352 

- social life. 350 
Belgium, agriculture, 368 

- .ingling in river Meuse, 370 
arniv, 379 

—art, 373 

—bread ration queue, 377 
-Catholic Party, 362 
—child labour, 356, 300 
— cidldren in church, 308, 309 
—Church, 363 
—coal mining, 300 
—comineree, 379 

- communications, 379 
—constitution, 379 

— (ll\ Islons, 379 
—dock system, 367 
—education, 356 

- electoral reforms, 362 
-government, 379 
-history. 375-79, 5317, 5320 
—independence, 353, 307, 378 
—Industries, 308, 379 
-kings, 378 

- -land iwnershtp, 364 
—literature, 373 
—map, 376 

—milk supply, 350 
— n itioii.il e\ olutlon, 5317, 5320 

- newspapers, 373 

-nln' tci'nth century development, 353 
—origin ol provinces, 375 , 

—pageant of the Holy Blood, 304 
-population density, 378 
—priesthood, 302 
—products, 360, "79 
— ndigious ceremonies, 364, 365, 866 
—strike's, 301 

— torritorial acqalsltlons, 379 
—territorial losses, 378 
—union with Holland, 378, 3670 
—war refugees, 374 
x-wars, 375 

Bslgoli, Mysore, great Idol, 2703 
Belgrade, 4570. 4599, 4603, 4604 
Belgrano, patriot, 222 
Belisario Poms, president, 3907 
Belisa, 784 

Bellagio. religious festival, .‘*071 
Belogradebik, natives, 1013 
Bsllom, Tigris river boat. 2898 
Bel voir, the, 1766 
Ben Cbarlei, chief, 1166 
Ben Bevis, 4543 
Benadir. 3119 

Benarei, 2839, 2855, 2856. 2857, 2860 
Bendigo, 315 

Benedlol X?.. Pope. 2980 
Benedlotine monks, 3062 
Bengal, agriculture. 2840 
— cluiracter of people, 2840>54 
—climate, 28i0 
—education, 2840, 2.849-54 
—elephant at festival. 2737 
—footbridge, 2*. i6 
— lungiiagp, 2840 
—native bauar, 2748 
— nntl\c8 weighing rice, 2747 
— population, 2840 
— prmiiiets, 2840 
—question of dhlslon, 2879 
—village natives at a meal, 2747 
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Bengal, 4774 

Benghaii, 3111, 3112, 3114, 8119 
Beni-Lam. tribe, 2885 -88 
Benin, birth customa, 088 
Benia, 588 

Benna, river, 533, 661 
Beothiki. 3741-42 
Barbara, 048 
Barbarinas, 1601, 1752 
Barbara. AUerlan, 05-106, 2347 
— ancestors of Moors, 1730 
— Beraber, 3674 

-** BIr •’ (water supplies), 1783. 1784-37 
—boatmen, 1668 

-character, 1733-34, 2296-97, 3110 
—food, 1734 

-half-breeds, 2297-00, 2303 
—history, 2201, .3693 
—language, 4750 
—physique, 1733, 2291-94 
—religion, 1739 
—Rif, 3574, 4776 
—shepherds, 2296 
-Shllluh. 3574 

—subjugation by Romani, 3591 
—tribes. 2201, 2304 
-Tunis, 4924, 4065 
—veiled women, 3117 
— ^warfare, 1734, 2206 
—women, ix>sitlon, 2204-90 
Barohtold V., 48.57 
Barek-sar-Mer, prawn Ashers, 2204 
Bergsn, 3838, .3840, 3840-47 
Bering Strait, 8505, 5370 
Berlin, 2440 

— fithedral and Liistgarten, 2403 
—children .at church festival, 2388 
—children In nark, 2420 
—Industries, 2393 

—Institute for Cancer Research, 3203 
— Lelpzigerstraaso, 2300 
—peasant selling wiekenvork, 2437 
— Potsdamerplatz, 2391 
—Reichstag, 2:)80, 2387 
— scliool, chikircirs toilet, 2424 
— savings bank, 2452 
— enter den Linden, 2390 
Berlin Conference (1885), 2.349 
— ('ongress (1878), 245, 1042, 2014 
—Treaty (1878), 62, 3552, 4371, 6020-21, 
5323-24 


BarmndiS, 769, 775, 778, 781-82, 784 
Bermudas, lake (Veneniela), 5257 
Barnadotta, marshal, 3880, 4813 
Barna, canton, 4810, 48a7-58 
— pottery, 4832 
—wood carving, 4853 
Bama (towm), 4814-15-10 
Berwiok, riding the bounds, 4510 
Baibir Omar aab-Sbabib. 3317 
Bsssarabla, 4240, 4200, 4207 
Betel, nuts, 803, 4022 
Betbany, reputed house of Lazarus, 3045 
Batbeida (Wales), 5288 
Betblabam, Arab merchant, 3950 
-Christian eommiinlty, 3920 
— Ciiiireh of tho Nativity, 3040 
—departure of a caravan. 3946 
—girl, 3020 
— |X)piilatloii, 3950 
—street, 3927 
—water-carrier, 3928 
Batiilao, 3390-9 1-02, 3419. 3 121 -23. .W 
flfio Malagasy 

Batsimiaarakt, characteristics, 3305 
—dead placed In coAlns, 3421 
— housi'S. 3400 
—marriage customs, 3417 
—types, 3384, 3305, 3412 
—woman's <lress, 3307. See Mnlagas> 
Bcyin, town, houses near, 501 
Baunotano, women, 3302 
Bbtmo, 1053, 1001 

Bbatgaon, buildings, 3500, 3007, 3610 
BbUl. 2721 
Bbotias. 2836 

Bhuton, Deb Raja, facing 410, 413 
— dc\ 11 dance of lamas, 431 
-Dhann Uaia. 412 
—fortress palace, 428 
—government, 412 
— hUtory, 414, 4021 
—king with counelllors, 421 
—king with family, 413, 417 
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Btatu. king with lUcgutidi, 4tt 
— Ung, with his people, 427 
—king's palace, 426 
—king's private hand, 423 
—map, 410 
-ministers, 414 
— Pare Penlop, 414 
—peoples. 2840 
—politic value, 410 
—products, 412 
—religion, 413, 416, 410 
— il 'ers, 415 
—routes from India, 410 
—routes to Tibet, 411 
— Tongsa lamas, 416 
—trade, 411 
—vegetation, 410 
Bhu&s, zvii, 416 
-origin, 411 
—types, 411-81 
Bihar tnl Orissa, 2854, 2860 
Bliapur, 2788 
Bikaner, 2815-16 
Bikol,4038 

BlkraaL rajah (Vlkrainaditya). 2873 
BiU ofRiThts (1680), xlv., xlvi 
BUliton, idaiid, 8603 04 
BUtoni. 5220 

Bimbuku, schoolmaster, 600 
Binbingas, 205 
Blah Dinh. 160 
B dott (lircton bagpipe). 2151, 2212, 2213 
Birohicari, stn^et in. 998 
B rd of paradise, 272 
B rema, 3884 

B r-es-8aba (Deersheba), 3020, 3041 
Birsay, 4472 
Birth Customs, African natives, 688, 720 
—India, 2803 
— Peruxian Indians, 4072 
—Siam. 4017 
—Syria. 4800 
Biiayas, 802 
Biioay. 4742. 4743, 4756 
Biihdrin. near Assuan, 1706, 1700, 1711 
— :aravan conductors, 627 
— 4irl goatherds, 1710 
—occupations, 1711 
— 020, 621, 632, 1706, 1709 

— Arab children, 103 
—dancing girls, 00 
—mosque, 00 
—mulatto children, 100 
— negro children, 102 
— xcene, 107 
— diepherds, 105 
—unman, 100 

Biimaiol^ Prince Otto von, 2360, 2440, 
2400-02, 5320-21. 5324 
— Archipelago. See Papuan Islands 
Bison, 5200 
BitUs, 230, 245 
Biturntn, wells, Irak. 2809 

a jrnson, BJornstjerne, 3872-75 
aek Foroit, Imptismal procession, 2870 
—character of peasants, 2380 
—dialects. 2445 
-6ax, 2443 
—girls at spring, 2380 
— henddress, 2370, 2374, 2382, 2384 
— tvpes, 2370-84, 2408, 2413 
—‘*sehappei." 2382, 2408 
— ilian-piultlng, 2413 
— ueddlng, 2375, 2382 
— wonnen workers, 2373 
Blaok 4349 
Blank Watch. 4450 

Blaekfeet In^ 1137, 1138, neo-72| 
5003-4. 5201, 5200 
Blaekheath, 4520 
Blaokcmith, Axvka. 677 
— England, 1024, racing 1028 
—Japan, 3180 
-Korea, .3251 
— Tajik, S2J1 
BIoiUm, Gregory, .314 
BkHimlonteiD, 4077. 4091 
—Conference (1890) 4710 
— Coiix’ciitloii (1854), 4708 
Blonis, \1\ 

Blow-pipes. 450, 502. 820-32. 835. 883^ 
4073 

Bloc Mil., Australia. 249 


BIm 10% river, 031 
Blyden, Dr. Wliroot, 8320 
Bo-ftoe, 1100 

B^ indent Egyptian, 1750, 1752, 1753 
—Ceylon, 1201 
— Samoan. 4308, 4894 
—Tigris river, 8808 
“ Nigeria, 555 


Booa del Hn, 1458, 3008 

Boohnia, salt mines, 4184 

Body, human, xlv 

Boers. See Afrikander 

Bogdo. Hutuktu. See under Mongolia 

Boglt, George, 415 

Bogomils, 4578 

Bogoli. 1434. 1455 

—cathedral, 1447 

—dimate. 1441 

— oarthenware market, 1480 

—factory girl, 1440 

— fountsin near, 1458 

— fhiit sUll. 1438 

^__view 1448 

Bogoi iPorts, destruction (1841), 801 
Bonsmia, agriculture, 1512 
—Church, 1555 
—costumes, 1507, 1500 
—folk-dancing. 1547 
— geographic^ position, SSO 
—history. 340, 1553-57, 5314-15 
—Industries, 1512 
—Influence of Hus, 1550 
—kingdom (1204). 330 
— musicians. 1548 ' 

—religious wars (1415-86), 330 
— sokols, 1517 
—university, 1501 
—Viliam homes, 1612 
Bohsmiaiis. See Czechs 
Bolling Like, Dominica, 750 
Bokhara, agriculture, 

—Ark. 433 
—army, 442 
—boundaries, 433 
—dentistry, 440 
—education. 434, 435 
—fauna, 446 
—food, 446 
—government, 440 
— independence, 440 
-Jews, 3006 
—languages, 442, 

—map, 433 
—Mir Anb, 444 
mullahs, 432, 446 
pastimes, 446 
—prison in palace grounds, 447 
—products, 447 
—religion, 442 
—silk Industry, 448 
— ^Turklstan boundary, 5033 
-types of people, 432-48, 5023 
—wan with Khlx^a, 3225 
Young Uzbeg party, 440 
Bokhara (town), description, 433 
—Inn courtyard, 443 
— metal-worken, 434 
— Kegistan, 445 
—scenes, 438, 439, 448 
Bolan Pass, camel cavalcade, 42 
“ ■ 5240 

loros, 1284 

Bolivar, ^mon, 476, 1453, 3966, 4070, 
.’>i:i2-4. 5200 
Bolivia, army, 470, 477 
— Iwlsas. 471, 474 
-bull-light, 460 
—commerce, 477 
— < oinmunlrntions, 477 
—constitution, 477 
— flescription, 473 
—divisions, 477 
—education, 440 
—forced labour, 454 
—government, 477 
— hlstorj’, 473-77 
—Indians, 440-63, 470-74 
—industries, 477 
—map, 473 
-nillit 


.....Jtnrx* rxeciition, 460 
— ininernK 4.'i9, 477 
—money, 477 
— niumitiiiii inn, 407 
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Bolivia, music, 470 
—Paraguay, frontier, 8088 
—pastimes, 470 
—people, typos, 450-74 
—ploughing, 473 
—population, 440, 475 
— primts, 458 
—prison life, 458 
—products. 472, 477 
—religion. 450, 401-2, 468 
—ruling class, 455 
—towns, 477 
Boloki.400 
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—North American Indians. 5200-7 
—Peruvian Indians. 4051, 4006-07, 4073 
—South Sea Is., 020 
Canniag, Stratford. 6018, 6020 
Oaaois. Canada, 1134 
—Ceylon, 1200 
— Inthas propelling, 1077 
-Malagasy, 3418 
—Melanesian, 015 
— Pwuylan Indian, 4040 


Canosa, sacred, Duke of York Island, 016| 
-sailing, FIJI, 000 
—Samoan, 4303 

—Solomon Islands, 030, 032 035 
—Sumatra, 3714 
—Tonga Islands, 070, 071 
—Zambezi River, 4210 
Oanton. 843, 800, 1384, 1431 
Canute (Knut), 1010, 1760, 2001, 3880 
Capa. 1284 

CapS“to4!airo Railway, 4220 
Caps of Good Hops. British Colony (1800), 
740, 4707 
—coal, 4705 

—commerce (1800), 4707 
—description, 4080, 4001 
—discovery, 4707 
—Dutch colonisation, 4707 
—Dutch population. 4070 
-government, 4708, 4700 
—Great Bodr Trek, 4708 
—history, 4707-11 
—Malays, 4078 
•natives, suffrage, 4674 
population (1800), 4707 
—slavery abolished, 4708 
Caps Town, 740. 4673, 4674, 4070, 4080 
Caps Vsrds Islands, 4100, 4207 
Capst, Hugli (King of France). 2281 
Capri. Island of, 3025. 3050, 3104 
Carabobo, 5200 
Cudoas, 5240, 5254-50 
—earthquake (1812), 5240 
— house of Bolivar, 5252-54 
-houses. 5248, 5240 
—railway from Ijl Guayra, 5247-48 
—street, 5240, 5240 
Caraetaons, 5307 
Caras, 1042 

Caratasoa, lagoon, Honduras, 2621 
Cardiff. 5202. 5300, 5301, 5302 
Card-playing, origin, |047 
Cards, Chinese playing,* 1350 
Carham, battle of (1018), 4531 
Caribou, Newfoundland, 3740 
Caribs, 700, 2312 
—customs, 2024. 3724 
—descendants, 2022, 3001, 5253. 5320 
Carinthia, 320, 334 334, 4601, 4007 
Carhit Wars, 4708 
Carlos 1., king of Portugal, 4108 
** Carman Synra,*' 4231 
Carnarvon, 5207, 5205, 5207. 6300 
Camsfls, Andrew, 4507 
Carol 1., king of Rumania, 4231, 4200 
Carolina Idsnds, 3215, 4772 
Carpathian Mts., 4244, 4240-80. 4303 
CarMt Industry, Armenia, 230, 242 
-China, 1377 
-Persia. 3007. 3008, 4021 
— Turklstan, 5035 
Carrara, marble quarries, 3080 
Carlagsna. 1440, 1450, 1455 
Oartago, 1458, 1468, 1400 
Carthags, 3000, 4025, 4034, 4036 
— Byrsa. 4051, 4058 
—destroyed, 4924, 4905 
—founded, 4924, 4965 
—modem excavations, 4058-03 
Carthag i n i a n Empirs, 4705, 4024, 4005 
Caropioa, 6258 
Casa Blanea. 3582, 3505 

4100 

Cuhibo Indians, 4051 
Caspian Isa, 3903, 4000, 4030 
Cassava. See Manioc 
Caassms, battle (1852), 222 
Outlls, 4754, 4701, 4705 
— s^culture 4750 
—history, 4707 
—SI eiie, 4700 
—speech. 4700 
Castillos, 5227 

Csftriss, chufeh ceremony, 780 
Castilotis, George. See .Skanderbeg 
Castro, Clpriaiio. 5248, 5201 
Catalonia, 4742, 4700 
-pe«)plc. 4742. 4757-59 
—union uith Aragon. 4754, 4707 
** Catamaran,*' Fomtomui, 2123 
Catania. 301'), 30 17. 3002 
Oatoan-Cambrosii. Trent) of (1550), 310d 
Catoohn, 4704 
Cathay. 1080 


Cathorino ot Bragansa, 3504, Cl07 
Cathorino H.. empress, 4144, 4308 
Citssys, 1220 

Cattaro. ceded to Austria, 3551 
—dancers, 3543 
—mall car, 3548 
—market, 3540 

—mountaineers on gimrd, 3550 
-Gall of, 340 

Cattts, branding, Canada, 1152 
-Buddhist ideas regarding, 3107 
—clipping, Calgary, 1150 
Canoaiold, xv, xvll, xlx 
—features, xll 


— l>pe, xl 

Canouni Mti., military road, 2359, 2301 
-ploughing in, 2301 
—poverty of peasants, 2307 
--village, 2300 

Candebso-sn-Canx, peasant girl, 2105 

Caupolican. 1245 

Cavagnari, Sir Luuls, 44 

Cavsndlih, Thomas, 880 

Cavonr, 3103-5, 5321, 5322 

Cawnpore. 2802, 2S77 

Caysnns. capital, French Guiana. 231,:. 

2315. see Guiana, French 
Cayman Islands, 784 
Cayngss. 1153 
Caynka, Panama, 3058 
Csdars, 3305, 3308. 3300 
Cslsbsi. dancers, 3730 
—fauna, 3704 
—languages, 3701 
- manufacturing a sarong, 3720 
—native house, 3720, 3732 
—native types, 3731 
—rivers, 3701 

—sultan under pyong. 3720 
—tribes, 3685. 3701. 3728 
Cslman, preHident, 223 
Celts. charactcristleH, 1757-58, 1703, 530 ) 
—French, xvll. 2147 
literature, 2047 
-t>pe8. 1757 •.'>8, 2001, 2023. 2024-25, 
2378. 2451, 4449. 4705, .'>203, 5307 
Central Amsnosn Conlederstion, 3830, 
4388, 4389 

Central Amsrioan Court of yusUos, 1408, 

2556 

Central American Pedagogical Institute. 
1408 

Ceram, 308 3704, 3733 
Cerdagne, 5310 
Cemavoda. 4240 

Certoia dl Vsl d'Ema, 3002, 3010 
Ceivera, admiral, 140H 
Cetlgne, blshope of, 3547-50 
—market, 3538 
—schools, 3555 

—soldiers acclaiming king, 3550 
—street musician, 3541 
-^womcn, 3554 

Cstywayo. 4084, 4700 
Ceuta, 4100 

Ceylon, aborigines, 1220 
—ancient name, 1230 
—area, 1231 
—army and police, 1231 
—chicken vender, 1100 
—climate, 1105 
—commerce, 1231 
—constitution, 1231 
— devU-daiiccrs, 1105, 1107, 1208 
—education, 1231 
—fauna, 1208 
— Orefliee, 1217 
— flsherios, 1227 
—Ashing skiffs, 1200 
— Aom. 1220 

—government, 1106, 1231 
-history, 1220-31 
—Industries, 1231 
—Jack trii?. 1227 
— lacc-making, 1223 
—map, 1229 
—pearl* Ashing, 1317 

—people. See Moormen, Slnhalciic, Tamil- 
—pilgrimage places, 1200 
— pliiiniNign Industry, 1220, 1222 
—population, 1231 
— pwclous sroiu's, 1217 
—produce boats, 12U1 
— producU, 1208, 1231 
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Oifkm. rallwasrs, 1281 
— r^OD. 1108. 1220. 1231 
— Kllgloui fMtivtl. 1108, 1100. 1201 
— Bnake-charmen, 1108 
— tambourine dance. 1104 
—tea Industry, 1202-07 
—towns, 1231 
—vehicles, 1224 
-villige, 1210, 1227 
—water storage tanks, 1105 
Ohabini, 2313 


Ohaeabneoi battle (1818), 1287 
Ohaebalmtob 1485 
Chad, lake, 645, 570, 2300, 2304 
Chadaohi-lU. 8230 
Ohaftal.442 
Ohaldeaiiii 2020 

Ohaldiran. battle of 6017 
Oham. 121, 


viMiiit 120. 232/, 238o 
—boys, 147 
— dress, 130 
—expert poisoners, 153 
— mmage customs, 120 
—prophetesses, 131 
—religion, 120 
— turbaned woman, 128 
Chambord. 2150 
Ohamonlx, 2278 
Ohampaftte, vineyard, 2258 
Ohampl^ explorer, 2340 ■ 

Ohanoellor’s expedition (Archangel), 4306 
Ohandemafore, 2317-10 
Ohandragln, pass of, 3001 
Oh’angHtt, 1420, 1428 
Ohangia, the, 3225 
Chang Pal Shan, mts., 8430, 8431 
Changsha, orphans, 1405 
Chang-sha-fn, 1431 
Channel blonds. 070-80, 1007 
1 -people, types, 070-87 
Chintoi, 4061, 4050, 4007 
—building a bridge. 4062 
— character, 4007 
—dress, 4000 
—marriage, 4071 
—origin, 4007 
Chapala, lake, 3503 
Chargan, 3520 
Chnrkhar, tribe, 4060 
Charismagne, xxxvU, xU, 2281, 2450, 3100, 
3375 

Charlsrci, 301, 370 
Chariea, emperor of Bohemia, 330 
Charles the Bold, 370, 3000 
CharlsB 1. (England), 2000. 4630-40 
Charles IL (England), 2010, 4107, 4540 
Chariii m (mnoe). 2281, 2282, 3102 
Charlsi IX. (France), 2283 
Charles Z. (France), 2287, 2340 
Charles 1?., emperor, 2458 
Charles V., emperor, xxxvlll, 370, 2458, 
310V8000. 3378, 4707, 4007. 5315 
Charles vL, emperor, 8000, 3070 
Charles IZ. (Sweden). 4812 
Charles Zn. (Sweden). 4813 
Charles Edward Btnart (Young Pre 
tender), 4542 
Charlotte, empress of Mexico, 3503, 3508 1 
Gharlottenbnrg, school for dellcatel 
children, 2400, 2410 
Chargni, 5220 

Charma, 5223, 5237-30, 5242-43 
Chatean d’Oei. 4855 
Chatham (England), 3008 
—bland. 8787-02, 3810 
—Earl of (Wm. Pitt), 2011 
Chanel, 2454 

Chavehavadse, Prince Ilia, 2300 
24:0-31, 3000 
Cheetah, trained for hunting, India, 27071 
Chefoo, 3445 

Che-kiang, schoolboys, 1340 
Chekkom, 2320 

Chemulpo (Jlnsen). 8245, 3235, 3205 
Cheops (Khiifu). 1005. 1747 
Cherry, Industry, Canada, 1151 
Cbernsei, tribe, 2453. 2454 
Chesapeake Bay, 5215 

Chinese playing, 1348 
4307 


Jf, 1750; 530: 

Chesterdeld b., 2344_ 
Cheyenne Indians, 5200 
Ch'iftats (China), 1424 
Chlapai, 8400 


ChbagOk 5175-77. 5183 
— racklng-Tmra. 5082, 5177 
—sleeping out In heat, 6000 
—stockyards, 5087 
Ch*ba Lung, emperor, 1480 
Chde, area, 1280 
—army, 12 lO. 1242, 1280 
—bullock team, 1253 
—cactus growths, 1270 
— carablnero, 1233 
—Church, 1244 
-•climate. 1233: 1201 
—coal Industry, 1250 
—commerce, 1280 
—communications, 1280 
— Conqulstadores, 1245 
—constitution, 1280 
—copper industry. 1268 
—dancing, 1207 
—death rate. 1240 
—disease epidemics, 1260 
—economic outlook, 1204 
-education, 1237, 12d0, 1280 
— estancla life, 1200 
—extent, 1233 
—farmsteads, 1230, 1202 
—flora, 1230 
-food, 1203, 5255 
—forests, 1277 
—fruit culture. 1230 
—German settlers, 1277 
—government, 1280 
-history. 1287-80, 4707. 4771 
—hoisting cattle anoard, 1201 
-horses, 1254, 1200 
—Independence, 1287, 4078, 4772 
—Indians, 1240, 1275, 1278-80 
—industries. 1280 
—Infant mortality, 1250 
— manto. 1234, 1244 
—map, 1287 
—military revbw, 1230 
—minerals, 1250 
—navy, 1280 

—nitrate Industry, 1244-40, 1250 
—Patagonian Indians, 1282-85 
— pbnting memorial tree, 1237 
—poncho, 1200 
— popubtion, 1233, 1280 
— producU, 1200, 1280 
—railways, 1258 
-religion, 1238, 1244, 1280 
—rodeo, 1270 

—school for Araucanlans,,1280 
—sheep rearing, 1282 
—towns, 1280 
—valley scene, 1252 
—water transport^ 1243 
—wayside calvary, 1203 
—woman tram conductor, 1241 
OhUeani, character, 1283 
—hospitality, 1200 
—origin, 1245 
—types, 1233-80 
j—women, 1280 
—working class, 1203 
Chilete, pack-tialn, 4071 
ChUkat, tribe, 51M 
1280 

OhiUoB, cutle of, 4858 
Chimhoraae, volcano, 1042 
Chimpaues, xl, xlv 
Chin (Burma), 1054 
Chin (state, China), 1424 
Chin (feudal state, China), 1424 
Chin, dynasty, 1427 
China, acrobals, 1300 
— afforpstatlon, 1301 
—agriculture, 1388 
—architecture, 1308 
—area, 1431 
—army, 1431 
-art, 1400 

—boatmen eating meal, 1804 
—Book of Rites, 1354 
—Buddhism, 1301, 1420 
—chain of responsibility, 1385 
—child In barrel, 1341 
— eobbler, 1384 
—colour sjmbolbm, 1400 
—commerce, 1431 
-communications. 1347, 1388, 1431 
—Confucianism, 1300, 1420 
—constitution, 1431 


Chma, coolie bbourer, 1300 
—currency, 1370, 1431 
—democracy's failure, 1380 
—disease, 1370 
—doctors, 1308 
—drama, 1417 
— drvlng spaghetti, 1381 
—education, 1315, 1317, 1820, 1308, 1481 
—egg transport, 1380 
—famines, 1345 
-farmers, 1411 
—farrier shoeing horse, 1382 
—female Infant^lde, 1300 
— r^iigsiiul, 1200 
—festive party In boat, 1802 
—feudal system, 1423 
— flnancbf chaos, 1377 
— flre-arm type. 1335 
—first British UMstory, 800 
—first use of tea, 1427 
—Ashing with cormorants, 1852 
—Ashing craft, 1322 
— Aoods, 1345 
— Aower pedlar, 1383 
—fortune-teller, 1308 
— goveniment, 1370, 1431 
— gmmophonc school lesson, 1340 
—Grand Canal, 1388 
—Great Wall. 1300. 1400, 3530 
— hlstoiy, 1423-31 
—houseboats, 1304, 1305 
—Image stalls, 1204 
— industries, 1431 
—junk, 1307, 1310 
—lack of sanitation, 1370 
-lake-side residence, 1383 
—language, 1370 
—literature, 1413 
— Mahomedanlsm. 1801 
—man airing pet bird, 1320 
—map, 1423 
—minerals, 1302 
—monastery, facing. 1200 
-mule-litters, 1380 
—music, 1417 
—navy, 1431 
—new alphabet, 1808 
— liosu market village, 1830 
— ^dy-Aeld. 1873 
— Kl Tal, 1400 
—painting, 1400 
-pea-nut vender, 1422 
—ploughing method, 1372 
— popmatlon, 1300, 1431 
—post offlee. 1388 
—poverty of people, 1378 
—prisons, 1840 
—products, 1801, 1481 
-province^ 1201, 1431 
—provincial governor, 1385 
—punishments, 1345 
—religion, 1203, 1431 
—republic established, 1201 
—republican party, 1385 
—relations wlUi Tibet, 4020-21 
—revenue, 1378 
—rice Industry. 1372-75 
—rivers, 1481 
-saw^U, 1883 
—science, 1802 
eplnach-gathering, 1381 
— '^squeeie ” 1378 
— etieet baroer, 1382 
—Taoism, 1301, 1420 
—taxation, 1378 

—tea introduced Into Japan, 3103, 3184 

—temple gateway, 1414 

-tilt-cart, 1323 

-tinker. 1885 

— Toba Tartars, 1427 

—towns, 1431 

~‘Tuciiir^^l385*^ (1015), 3212 

—war wlth*Japan (1804-05), 8221, 3222, 
3205, 3447 

—war with Mongolia, 3521-22, 8524 
—washing day, 1832 
—waterways, 1388 
-water-wells, 1370, 1371 
— wheelbafiows, 1888, 1880 
—willow pattern plate, 1424 
—witnesses in law court, 1814 
—women tak ng tea, 1340 
OhlBoha, river, 410 
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Ohi&iM, 1291 Chilllpt. 472 

— actor ns lending laity, facing 1370 Cbom^arl* peak, 4 10 

^ancestor-worship, 1293 Chumbi, vnlloy, M40 

-In Canada, 1130 Chung-klnf, 1431 

—card playing, 1350 Chiiaiiioaniata. children, 1251 

— character, 1316, 1320, 1334, 1345, 1392 Chaqnisaoa. ^ss SucrO 


Chi— Cop 


—coiffures of Nohii girls, 1334 
—comparison with Manchus, 3438 
—dread of rain, 1334 

- dress, 1300 

—In Dutch West Indies, 3090 
— “ face," 1300 
—filial piety, 1293 

- funeral customs, 1302-05, 1307, 1372 
—gambling for sweets, 1355 
— homo life, 1300 
-life In boats, 1329 

- In Manchuria, 3438, 3444 
—marriage, 1318-19, 1320-27, 1358 

—origin, 1423, 5370 . . 

—patriotism, 1350 day, Henry. 3320 

-In Phlllpplno Is., 4082. 4083, 4099 Oleddy, river. 6286 
--playing chess, 1348 Olamcneean, IL, 2348, 2350 

—punishments, 1315 Otovaland. 5051, 5159, 5181, 5183 

—of K^unlon 1 , 2307 CUva, R^rt, 2875-70 

—In Samoa, 4415 OlOfUly, 1789 

—Slam. 4600. 4017, 4624 ClOfil, king. 2281, ^455 

—social characteristics. 1300 Goal, Canada, 1 176 

—South Sea Is., 044 —first use In England, 1794 

—superstition, 1308 —mining, Belgium, 360 

—sword swallower, 1390 —mining, Chile, 1259 

— typ(*B, 1202-1420 —mining, Manchuria, 3212, 3442, 3440 

—woman's feet, 1350 —mining. Peru, 4045 

—women playing dominoes, 1340 —mining. South Africa, 4705 

-•women’s position, 1352 Ooataaooalooi. *9## Puerto Mexico 

—young widow with slave, 1313 Coban Indian, types, 2530 

CbInMf Eutsm Railway, 3447, 4044 Cobras, Tamil charmers, 1214 

Chinsso Ration^ Msdletl Asioe., 1372 —worship by Hindus, 2732, 2765-56 

Ohinsss Tnrkistan, administration, 4071 Goborg, 2383 
—agriculture, 4007 Cooa plant, 454 

—archaeological disenverles, 4672 Goohabamba, 477 

—configuration, 4054-55. 4058-04 Goehin, 2727-28 

-desert, 4655 -58 Goohln China, 2328-29, 2331. 2352 

—eagle trained for hunting, 4057 Coohinsal dysa, Guatemala, 2542 

• houaea, 4068-09 Gook, long-tailed, 3102 

-irrigation, 4007 Cook-Oghting. 811, 2572, 3722-23 

—loess soil, 4058 Gookttm 272 

—marriage customs, 4071 Goooa boans, drying, Java, 3680 

— ^thcr namf*s, 4054 Goeoa Indnstry, Trinidad, 700-08 

—population. 4059, 4004'07 Coconut oil industry, Ceylon, 1223 

—products, 4007 Cooonnt palms, Java, 3076 

-towns. 4058. 4007-08 —Malay Stoles. 870 

—women’s position, 4009-71 —Samoa, 4411 

—yak traiisiMjrt, 4064 —Straits Settlement, 869 

Ch*ing, dynasty, 1430 Gooonnts, on sale In Kajang, 893 

Gbinkltnf . 1 43 1 Goooi Island 859 

Ghinlon, Biinnaiui playing, 1060 GoeMyria, 3305, 4875 

Chinook, 1 100 Goflso, Arabs preparing guest, 179 

Chinnampo, 3245 —Industry, Brasil. 494, 495 

Chioga, lake, 565 —Industry, Colombia, 1434, 1438 

Chippeway Indians. 1174, 1175, 5130,5202 —Industry, Costa Rica, 1458, 1459, 1400 


Ghuringa, 304 —population, 

Chusan Arohipslago, fishing boat, 1300 —products, 14 

Cisnioogof, 1499 —religion, 145i 

Cilieit, 230 4877 —Scottish colo 

Cimbn, tribe, 2453 —towns, 1455 

Gintma. 1090-93 5117-18, 5184, 5185 —types, 1432- 

Cintra, 4151 Colombo, 1195, 

Ciooiaria, peasant girl, facing, 8040 Goldn, 3002, 30 

Giroassiana, 1754, 2307-09 Colonial Lawi ^ 

Cindad Bolivar, 6247-48, 5269 Golnmba, I, 451 

CiviUiation. xxvl, xvlll Golnmboa, Ghi 

—future, xlviil 8960, 444( 

—modem, xxlv 5215, 5200 

Glandetown. peace conference (1898), 812 Gomboy, 1221 


Colombia, mosquitoes^ I46(t 
—negroes, 1450 
—newspapers, 1443 
— H)verland travel, 1460 
—plantation, 1439 
—police, 1443 
—population, 1455 
-products, 1448, 1465 
—religion, 1455 
—Scottish colony, 1440 
—towns, 1455 
—types, 1432-52 
Colombo, 1195. 1201’. 1280-81 
Colon, 8902, 8963, 8905 
Colonial Lawi Validity Aot, 521 
Golnmba, I, 4581 

Golnmboa, Christopher, xlli, 889, 2630, 
8960, 4440, 4446, 4448, 4771, 4772, 
5215. 5200 


CbiqoitOB, 449 

Gblrohik, river, 5032 

Gbirifnanos, 449 

Ghitial, Britlnh occupation, 44 

Choctaws, 5200 

Chods. 1509 

OboisenL churrh ceremony, 777 
Gboloe, Bolivia. 455, 404. 465 
—Panama. 3958 
—Peru, 4043, 4048, 4058-59 
Gbolon, 2329 

Gbolnteea, river, In flood, 2020 
Gbo^. Frid4ric, 4123, 4129-29 
Gbopstiekf, Chinese using, 1327, 1419 
Gborrilloi, Chilian victory (1881), 1288 
Cboica, or CTiosan (Korea), 3237, 3205 
Chonosa Parvea, king. 3954. 4032 
Chon dynuty, 1423 
CboM 1275 

Cbriatelinreh (New Zealand), 3800 
Ghiistian IL (Denmark), 1020, 4810-11 
Gbristiaa X. (Denmark), 1001, 1004 
GbrisUan floisaoe, 5119 
Christiania. 3830. 3830. 3846. 3808 
Christina, queen (Sweden), 4812-13 
Gbristmu bland, 859, 863, 895 
Christ’s Hospital, 1805, 1820-27 
Cb’n, feudal state, China, 1424 
••Chneksi Wnokai,” 346 
Chnkihis, 5370 
Ghngnehak, 4051, 4055 
I Chain, god, 704 

Ghnlalongkom, king of Slam, 4083 


—Industry, Oiiatcmala, 2554 —street, 4078, 4077 

—Industry, Haiti, 2569 —vender of cakes, 4995 

—Industry. Java. 3078, 3079 —woman, 5001 

Coins, 30^, 3021 Coastoate 4249 

Cohnne palm, 757, 1405 Coooh Bohar, 4021 

Mmtetore, 2745 Cook, Captain James, 312, 073 

Coimbra, 4155, 4160,4197 2580, 8817 

Coire-an-Loohan, I/Ksh, 4510 Cook bUmhk 944 

Colbort, 2284 I Cootomonr^eat-strlpplng, 250 

Colombia, area. 1455 Coopan, 8181, 3378 

—army. 1455 Copaoabaaa, cathedral, 4041 

—beans, 1435 Copeahagon, 1023 

—boundary questions, 1455, 5259 — ilsh market, 1681 

—bull ring at Sant’ Ana, 1451 -flower-seller, 1600 

—bureaucracy, 1434 — Kongena Nytorv, 1679 

—Church, 1450 -open-air theatoe, 1007 

—civil war ( 1898-1003), 1443 —population, 1575 

—climate, 1440 —porcelain works, 1690-95 

—coffee Industry, 1484 —scene, 1576, 1606 

—commerce, 1455 —vegetable market, 1678 

—communications, 1438, 1440, 1447, 1456 —battles (1801, 1807), 1021, 4808 


Oommeree. 5s0 uiidsr each country 
Oomino, island, 003 
Como» lake, 8007. 8088 
Comoro Islaiidi, 3408, 3409 
Comox Indiana, burial ground. 1180 
Conoamaan, 2174-70, 2215, 2216 
Conoepoton, 1277, 1280 
Conoy bland, 5140, 5170 
Coninoianiam, 1300, 1420, 3250, 3250, 3200 
Conlnoins, 1425, 8191 
Congo. 5 m Belgian Congo and Portu- 
guese Congo 

— Intemationaf Association of the, 2340 
—river, 409, 565, 2301 
Connemara, peasant's cabin, 2934, 2036 
—peasant types, 2034, 2930, 2048, 2966 
Conrad lU, duke, 2457 
Constonoc, Council of (1414-18), 1550 
Constanoi, Lake, 2371 
Conslantlne (town, Algeria), 97, 111 
Constontinoi^e, 5010, 5020 
— Aya Sophia Mosque, 4008 
—beggars, 4903, 4994 
—captured by Turks (1453), 4304, 5015, 
5016, 5017 

—description, 5004-12 
— Oalato Bridge, 4970 
—house, 4000 

— Mohamedan In contemplation, 4971 
—Mosque of Ahmed, 4971 
—Mosque of Mahomed IL, 4071 
—Mosque of Suleiman, 4903 
—peoples, 4979 
—porters (hamal), 4086, 4988 
—scavenger dogs, 5007-0 
— cchoolbovs, 4997 
— Stomboul, grand basaar, 4080 
— Stomboul, markets, 4978, 4901 
— Stomboul, pilaf stall, 4002 
—Stomboul, Yedl Valldeh Jam! Mostp e, 
4061 

-^street, 4078, 4077 
—vender of cakes, 4995 
—woman, 5001 

Constonte 4249 
Cooeh Bohar. 4021 

000)^5^1^11 Jamea, 312, 073, 2577. 

Gook bla^ 944 
CoolamoB, wheat-stripping, 250 
Coopan, 8181, 3378 
Copooabana, cathedral, 4041 
CoMBhagon, 1023 
— flsh market, 1681 
-flower-seller, 1600 
— Kongens N]^rv, 1679 
-open-air theatre, 1007 
—population, 1575 
—porcelain works, 1690-95 
—scene, 1576, 1605 
—vegetable market, 1578 


— constitutions, 1454-55 
—Creoles, 1453 
— rducatloii, 14.34, 1455 
— Rl Dorado legend, 1433 
-finance, 1447 
— frulto, 1435-37, 1441 
—government. 1455 
— Iilatory, 1453-55, 4772 
—Indians, 1448, 1453, 3994 
—industries, 1455 
—loan interest default, 1449 
—map, 1454 


Copooabana, festival, 401 


Copper minoi, Ashlo, 8160 
—Britannia, 1175 
-Chile, 1258 
—Sweden, 4804 

SKShiS!— ■— 

—Korean, 8252 
— Penlan, 3900 
— Tunli 4901 

Copra iadnitry, 903. 4410, 4411 
Oopni^2313 
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Copti. 1662, 3L11, 3I1S 
CoqnUhiMle. 409 
0ofMl9.5284 
Oor^/role fair, 1077 
Ooromdo, peak, 600 
Oordfllini CPeru), 4046, 4077 
06idobt. 218, 223 
Corfu, 2605, 2514, 2516 
Oorlu, Pact of, 4606 
Oorinbi, 2480-00 
Cork trtif, Portugal. 4100, 4101 
Cork, West, peasant, 2976 
Oormoraiits, fishing, 1352, 3163 
Cornwall, collecting seaweed, 1844 
—farming, 1845 
—fishing industry, 1841 
—flower growing, 1846 
— vUlagcs, 1841-43 
Coromandsl 2730-60 
Coropuna, peak, Andes, 4077 
Cor^ 1277 

Corroborss, 207, 307, 308 
Corslea. area, 2280 
—character of people, 2273-70 
-colonised, 2280, 4065 
‘population, 2280 
-trade, 2280 
—vendetta, 2270 
Gorls. 2280 

CortOs, 3440, 3505, 4771 
Corvlnus, Matthias, king, 2685-86 
Cosgrafs, William, president, 2077 
Cossacks, 3225. 4340, 4341, 4307 
Ccsta Rica, area, 1460 
—army, 1460 

—banana Industry, 1460, 1400 
—climate, 1457 

- coffee Industry, 1458, 1450, 1466 
-oohiino palm nuts, 1405 

0 mmerce, 1400 
-communications, 1463, 1469 
constitution, 1408 < 1 460 
currency, 1400 
—deerstalking. 1406 
-discovery, 1457 
education, 1460 
gold discovery, 1468 
govemnieiit, 1400 
—history, 1468-60 
-Indians, 1461, 1466-67 
Industries, 1460 
map, 1408 
—minerals, 1465 

- model farm, 1461 
—music, 1465 
—ox carts, 1464 
-population, 1460 

products, 1458, 1465, 1460 
provinces, 1400 
-rell^on, 1460 

- revolution (1872), 1461 
salt mining, 1402 

- school chlldn‘ 11 , 1450 
—surface, 1457 

vegetation, 1457 
-volcanoes, 1457 
Costa Ricans, aristocracy, 1465 
—^position, 1400 
—dress, 1466 
-types, 1456-67 
Cotss dn Hord, pototo field, 2186 
CctopaiL volcano, 1642 
Oott^ Chinese coolie carrying, 1386 
—Industry, China, 1378-70 
—Industry, India, 2786, 2801 
-Industry, U.S.A., 6116, 6181 
—Venezuela, Indians bailing, 6253 
Cooriand. 3267. 3271, 3272 
Coufl. 3208-60 
Courtrai. 370 

Couaeoos, Algerian girl preparing, 70 
Oovaaantsis, 4469, 4538, 4540^ 
Cow-fnlanlSt 009 
Oowss. yachts, 1878-70 
OrabTLovalty Is., 2343-44 
Oraaow. 340, 4131. 4143-44 
Crsey. battle of (1346). 2004, 2282 
Ores Indiana. 1166, 3763, 5206 
Orsbld. 2303 

GNigliton« nickel mine, 1176 
CsiSii. Colombia. 1463 
— 3lauritlus, 608 

—Principe and St. Thomas Is., 4208 
Ocete. 1762, 2474<76, 2634, 6^1 


Oriekst. 1862, 1876 
Ocimsa. 4346-47. 4349, 4365 
Ciimsan War, 2014, 3956, 4360, 6020, 
6321, 6322 
Cristobal, 8003-64 
Cristobal Colon, 5258 
Croatia. agriculture, 4600 
—climate, 4000 
—description, 4508, 4600 
—education, 4.508-00 
—Flume question, 2089, 2006 
—history, 4607 
—industries, 4600 
—market, 4660 
—products, 4600 
-pumpkin-growing, 4687 
Croalii dress, 4501 
—language, 4560, 4693, 4606, 4600 
—origin. 4363, 4505 
—relations with Serbs, 450S-00 
—religion. 4605, 4607 
—types. 4660, 4569. 4678, 4686, 4501 
Orooodlls, 8306 
Crossua, 4031 

Cromariy, 4477-78-70, 4484 
Cromwell, Oliver. 2000-10, 5311 
Crossbownum, 4817 
Crow Indians, 6200 
Croaadss. 2281-82. 3064, 4877, 4066 
Csirdds, 2648. 2654 
CsOmOr, peasant types, 2648, 2677 
CtSllpllon. 2084. 2002 
Cuba, aborigines, 1471. 1473, 1407 
—area, 1400 
—army, 1495, 1400 
— captalns-general, 1408 
—commerce, 1409 
—communications, 1490 
— constitutlun, 1100 
—dancing girls, 1401 
—education, 1400 
— fauna, 1484 
—flora, 1484 

—fluctuating prosperity, I486 
—fruit kiosk, 1488-80 
—government, 1199 
—history, 1497-99 
—horses, 1470, 1472 
—Industries, 1499 
-lottery, 1472, 1476 
—map, 1497 

—milk supply, 1486, 1487 
—minerals, 1488, 1497 
—money, 1400 

—motor-cycle policeman, 1495 
— natural resources, 1491 
—navy, 1490 

—peasant homestead, 1190 
—population, 1476, 1407, 1499 
—products, 1484, 1499 
—provinces, 1476, 1490 
— rell^on, 1472 
—revolution (1869), 1476 
—slavery, 1476, 1198 
—sponge pedlar, 1484 
—sugar industry, 1485 
—surface, 1476 

—tobacco Industry. 1470-81, 1485 
—village houses, 1402 
—war with Spain, 1476, 1408, 4760. 4772, 
5220 ' 

Cabans, character, 1471 
—dally routine, 1471 
—emancipation. 1471 
—poorer classes, 1472 
—social Ilfs, 1471 
—types, 1470-06 
Ofisnti. 1465 « 

Onset. Chilean dance, 1267 
Cnensa. 1643 
Cnimafaea. 8601-3 
Onsitai, Juan, 5246 
OnlUaan. diamond, 4698 
Onliodsn Moor, battle of, 4642 
Gnndinmnaioi, convent, 1446 
Ononlng. 628 
CnnOiOb 3723, 3781-34 
Onnndora. 1682 
0iirioo,1280 


OoiUng. 4496. 4400, 4520 
Oaftodo Algol. girl, 4228 
Oiiloh,2816 

Ouoo. Inca capital, 1642, 4046. 4060 
-^ana, 40W. 4063 

S40i 


Casco, Temple of the Sun, 4061 
— wator-pedlar, 4064 
Cfoladas, Islands, 2488, 2406 
Cyollnf, racing in Denmark, 1588 
Oymri. 2281, 5307 
C^rni. British development, 1007 
—climate, 1004 
—education. 1007 
— government, 1001 
— Orcek Inhabitants, 1002 
—history, 1002, 5020 
—map, 1007 
—military police, 1006 
-peoples, types, 1001-05 
—products, 1004 
—religion, 1007 
—Turkish Inhabitants, 1003 
—village administration, 1005 
Cyprus Confsntion, 245 
Cmnaioa. administration, 3110 

— area, 3107 

— Beduin girl, 3L10 
—climate, 3100 
— communlcat Ions, 8114 
— eultivatlon, 3100 10 
—Industries, 3114-15 
—Italian annexation, 3100. 3110-11 

— languages, 3114 
—minerals, 3100, 3115 
—population, 3107, 3110 

— towim, 3112-14. Sift also LIbva 
Gyros ths Orsst, 243. 2020. 3053. 4031, 
4875 

Cssoboslovakia, area, 1557 
— anny, 1557 
commerce, 1557 
— communications, 1557 
— 4ll\ Islotis, 1.557 
—extent, 1501 

— first parliament, 1551 
—folk dancing, 1517 

— go\eriiinent, 1557 
' -hlHt.nry. 1553 57. 4303 
IndustrlcN, 1512. 1557 
—map, 1550 
population. 1557 
—products, 1557 
— sokols, 1505, 1.506 
towns, 1557 
CsschSf character, 1504 
—costumes, 1507, 1.500 
— Kngllsh connexions. 1502 
-history, 1553, 4163 
—language proscribed, 1550 
—music, 1507 

—nationality rreognired, 330 
—religion, 1.504 
—technical education. 1518 
— t>peB, 1500-55 
vlllngp homes, 1512 


Dsoo-Romans, 4225, 4227, 4263 4205, 
.5323 

Daghestan, 2353, 2365 
Danlar I f l an dSi 3415 
Dahomey, \inn7/)n arinv. 1560. 1503 
—annual customs, " 1.550, 1502 
—dress, 156S 
Kuropean traders, 1560 
— Freneh conquest, 1567, ?')40-50 
—high priest of fctlsliism, 1501 
—Industries, 1550 
—map, 1558 

—native carving fetish, 1503 
-palm-oil Industry, 1568 
—peoples, types, 680, 1558-68 
—products, 1558 
—religion, 1502 
—royal tombs, 1568 
—slave trade, 1507 
—tribes, 1650, 1565, I. >08 
Daibntsn. statue of Duddlia, 3212 
Diido River. Set Tal-dong liiver 
Dairen (Dalny, Talieuwan), 'iidiistrles, 
3444, 3445 
— lunks in harbour, 342S 
—laboratory in Industrial schooi, 3140 
-leased by Japan, 3212, 3431. 3447 
—Nippon bridge, 3431 
— poptilatlon, 3212 
—street stall, 3447 
—trade, 3448 
Dikm. 2200, 2300 
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Dikote IndUaL 5209 

Mil LtBAi M uni» Tibet 

MMuUt (Dalerae). 4785-87, 4791 

— chancter of people, 4785, 4808 

—laundry worl^ 4790, 4791 

— Mldiummer five featlval, 4785, 4804 

—ribbon maker, 4797 

— lehool, 4794 

—women, 4790. 4808, 4806 

PalTPfi^*, description, 4601 

— drla, 8092, 4568 

—history. 840, 4607 

-Industrirs, 4558, 4559, 4601 

—Islands, 4601 

— languaas, 4600-1 

—population, 4600-1 

-religion, 4601, 4607 

—woman picking oranges, 4556 

Dalny. ^Sss Dairen 

Daman, 4209 

Damaseni, 8820, 4862-68«4875, 4877 
— baiaars, 4865 

—capital of Ommlad Caliphs, 4876 
—house Interior, 4867 
— Uahomedan cemetery, 4874 
—on road to Tadmor, 4808 
— etieet which Is called straight, 4860 
Damplar, William, 812 
Dana, river, 648 
Danakfls, 17 

Danalnf, African natives, 12, 67, 72-6, 
898. 899, 542, 548, 570, 678, 691. 
694, 695, 697, 698, 700, 709, 792, 
1566, 2290. 8118, 8882, 4681, 4692 
—Albanian glrlB, 46 
—Algerian mrls, 88 
—Andaman Islands, 2866 
—Arabs and Somalis, Aden, 792 
—Armenian men, 224 
—Australian corroboree, 297, 806, 807 
—Basque, 2248, 4748 
— BhSan, 419, 481 
—Borneo, 816, 818, 819, 885 
—Brasil. 491, 500-08 
—Breton gavotte, 2212 
—Bulgaria. 1026, 1084, 1085 
—Burmese, 1052, 1072, 1076, 1088 
-Cambodian, 1095. 1096, 1098, 1104, 1114^ 
—Celebes, 8780 
-Chile, 1267 
—Cuba, 1491 
— Caechoslovaklan, 1647 
— Danilg, 1571 
—Denmark, 1588 
— Dervlahes, high priest, 2521 
— Blllce Islands. 948 
—FIJI war dance, 967 
—Finnish. 2008 
—French Indo-Chlna, 2882 
— CUbert Islands, 948 
— Or^ 2488, 2500, 2501 
— Haralan, 2586-87, 2588 
—Hungarian (Csardks), 2648, 2664 
— Iban, 819 
— Igorot tribe, 4108 
-India, 2841-48 
—Italian tarantella, 8077 
—Japanese, 8157, 8168 
Wava,8697 
— Kayan, 885 
-Khiva, 8228 
— Kenyah, 818 
—Korean 8246-47 
—Madagascar. 8407, 8414, 8416 
—Malays, 871 
-Maoris. 8790, 8798, 8810 
— Mauresque, 94 
— Meilean, 8467 
—Montenegro, 8548, 8546 
—Moorish. 77 
— Nauru, 96M7 

—North Amerieaa Indians, 5086, 5151, 
5198. 5201. 5208, 5218 
-Ouled Nall, girls, 7% 78, 76 
-Padaung, 1075 
— PalesUne, 8895 
—Papuan, 897, 918 
—Persia. 8988 
—Philippines, 4108 
— Run^a, 4224, 4255, 4259. 4864 
— Rusria, 4818-19, 4848 
—Samoans. 4899 

—Santa Crus Island, wa^danoe, 941 
«^-Siilkolis, 5086 


Daaolaf , Scotland, 4602-08 
—Serbia, 4576 • 

—Solomon Islands war dance, 928 
-^n, 4728, 4728 *27, 4784 
-l£hltl. ^0. 2887, 2839 
—Tambourine, Tamil, 1194 
-Tibet, 4891-94 
Danes, characteristics, 1675, 1594 
—hospitality, 1576 

—Invasions of England, 1760-62, 2001 
—language, 1577 
—marriage customs, 1580 
—origin, 1619 
—types. 1575-1618 
— worklim class, 1680 
Danga, llMgbettu chief, 407 
Danila, Mol Inhabitants, 185 
Dan-no-ura, battle of (1185), 8218 
D'Annunilo, Gabriele, 2090-96 
Danube, river, 838, 2371, 2378, 4249 
—bridge at Cemavoda, 4249 
— steamera 832, 2675-76 
Danubian Oonfederatioa, 841 
Danrig. 2449, 4186 
—architecture, 1570 
—buildings, 1570 
—cathedral, 1570 
—Free City, 4145 
—history, 1569 
— jump-for-herrings, 1574 
—map, 1569 

— marriage customs, 1571 
—religion, 1570 
-views, 1572-73 
Dardansllss, 5020 , 

Da^se4l i l a a m . 650 
Darfur, 631, 639, 2304 
Herman, 22t 

1446, 4641 

Darios, king of Persia, 4081 
Darjeeliiig, 2840. 2872 
** Dark Am” xxxvi 
Darling Dowu, 292 
Darrynans, 2954 
Dassaionmbl, 1562, 1565 
Dates, packing. 2880, 3886 
DatiMms, Algerian. 97, 102 
—Irak, 2910 
—Tunis, 4958, 4960 
Daugava (Dvina), river, 8272 
Daule, natives, \m 
Daurlans, 8519-20 
Darid 1. (ScoUand), 4532 
David n. (ScotUnd), 4586 
Dayaki, cock-Oghtlng, 811 
-defeat (1849), 892 
—marriage ceremony, 800 
—origin, 3685, 8701 
—tribes, 806, 8696 
—types, 814 
Dayto 5088 
Davies, Dr. Walford, 5298 
Davis, Jefferson, 5220 
Deadlea, 8889, 8891-92, 8948, 8955, 8986| 
—Arab name, 8890 
Dean, Forest of, hauling lumber, 1897 
Death euitoam. Sm Funeral customs 
Deb Raja, facing, 410, 413 
De brio, Rumanian dance, 4224 
Debreeasu, 2640, 2669, 2680 
Deooam 2785, 2867-68 
Dslagaa Bay. 4205 
Dslawart Indiana, 5202 
Deleaise, M.. 2225, 2280-81 
DSIIL8657 

Delhi, coronation durbar, 2879 
—description, 2862-65 
—Indian leglsUture (1921). 2865, 2881 
-Mogul eiimlre, capital, &74-75 
—mosque, 2794 

—mosque, at prayer In, 2795, 2824 
—mutiny, 2877 
—reference, 4088 
Delphi, 24M-89 
Peauvend, peak, 8987 

ira. Temple of Hathor, 1667 
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Danmark, colonies, 1611 

—commerce, 1628 

—communications, 1628 

—constitutions, 1622, 1628 

—cooperative movement, 1596 

—currency, 1600 

—cycle race, 1588 

—dairy farming, 1597 

— dandna. 1583 

— descripUon, 1675 

—divisions, 1628 

—divorce law, 1580 

—eminent men, 1686 

— footbaU match, 1588 

—girl mduates, 1582 

— Girl BcoutSp 1589 

—government, 1628 

—Great War effects, 1600 

—gymnastic system, 1596 

—harvesting, 1602 

—high school system, 1596, 1609 

—history. 1619-28 

—Industries, 1628 

— languaffs, 1610 

—map, 1620 

—navy, 1628 

—politics, 1590 

—population, 1575, 1623 

—porcelain kilns, 1690-95 

—pottery industry, 1590-95 

—products. 1622, 1623 

—Reformation, 1620 

—relations with Iceland, 2701-8 

— rellrion, 1595, 1628 

-royal ballet, 1588 

—scientists, 1586 

— Slesvlg restored, 1622 

—sports and pastimes, 1595 

—swallow diving, 1587 

—towns, 1628 

—village cottages, 1606 

—war with Germany (1864), 2460, 5320 

—woman franchise, 1595, 1622 

—women rowing, 1586 

—yachting, 1604 

Decrham, battle of (577), 5807 

Derby, the, 1866-67, 1869, 1870 

Dema. 8109, 8114 

Dermsi, type, 280, 2521, 4985 

Derwanglil, 410 

Detroit. 5188 

De^ Jo4o de, 4177 

Devil-diBoers, Ceylon. 1195. 1197, 1208 

—Indian, 2766 

—lamas of Sikkim, 2882 

-Liberia, 8325 

—Tibet, 4894, 4906 

De^-Uaard, 272 

Devil's Isle, 2818 

DevU-worshippers. Mesopotamia, 2891 
Dmn, 1788, 1790-91-92 
De Wm, John, 3668, 8669 
Dhaaukdhari, fakir, 2773 
Dharm Baja, 412 
Dhow, 628. 651, 790 

Dlamond-miM S. Africa, 4691, 4693 
4696^4701. 4709 
Diamond ssAen, Brasil, 489 
Diamond worken, Amsterdam, 3641, 

8657 

Dial, Bartholomew, 889, 4707 
Dial, Porffrio, president, 8508 
Diokeni, Charles, 1852, 1984, 5108, 5106 
Dld«ol,2285 

Diego Gaioia, Islands 668, 747 
Dleppi^ Pmwn Ushers, 2205 
Dignano* 8088. 8095 
jNgqa 851 


Dial. 5218 
Denlqira,< 


overthrown by Ashantis, 621 
>k, agriculture, 1597 
1628 

; 1575, 1623 

-artists, 1590 
—Boy Scouts, 1589 
—butter packing, 1577 

3402 


Diana, peasant 
DladiagR895 
Diakae, M4, 


IT, blessing. 426S 
spinning, 2199 


..».^«.,.686 
Diaorwie, slate quarries. 5289 
plaoovsry. Ass Exploration 
Diseni thfoirsr, 1504, 4788 

K INu. 4209 

Dmag, Danish woman, 1587 
DIsIsl-sl-Aii, 8309 

f . 4868, 5089, 5045-46 
stives weaving, 1080 
4228, 4246. 4249, 4267 
Dobn, chief with wife, 911 


Dodssaasssb 8 106 
Dog, In c^ 


Holland, 3661 



Dof— Egy 

Dog. and donkey in hameii, 2220 
Demi 580 

IMbhoMjAali& xTl, n 
Dolomlli£8078 
DoIm (Lama IOm). 8580 
Damulio%diMf.l500 
DnSSS^Mhi, im-ii 

“ * ■ 760,775,784 

Am Santo Domlngol 

>men playing, 1840 

DoMgal, peaiaiit'i dwelling. 2058 

Doagy,m 

Danny and dog In hameei, 2220 
Donkmi8820 

Dorkn^Moalem mveyaid, 1020 
Darpal ffartn), 20&-88. 2041, 8281 
Djfiet 1756, 1760, 1781 
loll MOhaoJBid. 


Doilolefikl, 4288 


ameer, 48 


Danarnmm 2158, 2174, 2176, 2206 
Donkhokon (ipiril-wieitleii), 1126, 2850 
Donio, river, 4148 
Doirni, battle of the (1680), 8668 
Drake, Sir FmcU. 880, 5247 
Drannii, 106, 4521 
Dramiani, architecture. 2736 
-^peoples, 2817, 2766, 2785. 2787, 2854, 
2860, 2017, 6327, 5876 
—religions, 2755-56 
*• Dfoai,” 2800 
Dmdea, 2808, 2448, 2461 
Driyini, Captain, 2318 
Dramedariei, Algerian, 108 
Droahky. 8440. 6047 
Dr lids, 2070, 6207, 6200. 6800-1. 6804 
Dram, West African, 4207 
Drisfs, agriculturists, 8800 
—aristocracy, decay of, 3807 
—beliefs, 8806 

—boys preferred to girls, 8818 
—chlers house <1^01 
—children, trealmint 8818 
— customs, 880 1 -g, 8812-14 
—divorce, 8313 

—feuds with Maronltes, 8807, 3317-20 
—bom, worn by women, 3304, 3313 
—houses, 8807-08 
— marrlai^ customs, 8304, 8812-18 
—mourning, 8818-14 
—muleteers, 8322 
—names, 8818 
—origin, 3307 
-sa c red places, 8314 
—village, 8302, 8307, 8808-0 
—villagers at work In field, 8806 
—women, 8312 
Dnalai, native carvings, 2306 
Dublin, 2026-27-88 
Daelling, 2666 
DogQngi,268 
DakdnEL r 


800 

Daks ol tork 1 
DnleinOft 8662 


016 


^nmni, Alexandre, 2666 
Dnnbnr, battle of, 4640 
Dandeeb4522 

Donedin (New Zealand), 8800 
Djngnni, 4668-64 
Dongloe. 2050 
Dons leolas, 4682 
DopMi, 201^2846 


Dnnaaobi 


Domny, 


Doianob 58. 68 

Dubia(i678, 4605. 4702-5. 4706 
D^gl^u goddess, 887() 


USerMa), 4806-4 

8606. 8701 

Dateh.art,8i28-24 
—chancier, 8618 
—colonising powers, 8780 
-coitame. 8641-42 
-Sa^rUlB, 8612 
-food, 8661 

— klompeiL customs, 8651 
— natlooaSsiiL 5816-17. 

— piiyslaaeiMl2-18 
-wiJlIfa 8642-46 
— SonthAflrl^ Am Afrikander 
^ypn, 8611-65 
-1n^Jt..5150 
DntahlisibdiaOe., 8667, 4611 
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,8678 


—development, 8717% 
—government, 8678-74 
—map, 8780 
—population, 8678 
— raoe%8685 

Dutshodbaa. Am Guiana, Dutch 

DM Wiltlndisi,JM06, 8780 
Dvju (paugm). river, 8272 
Dviha. river (Northern), 4815 
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1876 Jn|ilra,8206 
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08 JuUia OaaamT&Sl, 2468, 8068 

IniBaiL 6186, 6101 
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la (Kaeh4), 4600, 46S 

£SSni,4^M 

BM, river, 80, 82 
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Xhingan Mb., 8430, 3510 
Khiva, agrioulturs, 3220 
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—college, 8234 
— dancet, 3228 
—description. 3230-1 
—despotic rule, 8230 
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—loot of wrecks, 3885-86 
—map, 3883 

— pil^nu from Mecca, 3889 
—population, 3885-86 
—products, 3885 
—religion, 3882, 3887 
-sheep and goat rearing, 3886 
—slave trade, 3886 
— toMTiB, 3886-87 
—woman with > oshmnk, 3884 
Omar, caliph. 1045, 2617-18, 3064 
Omdurman, 423, 020 
Omsalea, 3472 
Omsgna, 8064 
Oman birds, 834, 840 
OmJya sbrint, 3130, 3169 
Ona Indians, 213, 217, 1280 
Onsidas, 1153 

Ong Tong Java, 022. 033, 036. 063 
Ottotri, Antonio, 4418 
Onondagas, 1153 
Ontario. 1150, 1175 
Ootaeamnnd, 2700 
Opium, 1301, 3701, 3444 
-^Var, China, 1430 
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OMltOk 4160, 4162-64, 4172, 4170 MmUU, dcMriptloil. 8266 »•»■«•. i 

— wino trida 414d-40 —development, 304d. 3955 — eecret M 

OpoNom, 270 — eduottlon. 8087. 8055 -^ee, 8' 

OftB, 07. Ill — festivali, 8080>^ — typei, 81 

OriDf Bnldti, 802-3 —funeral customa. 8080 —widow. I 

Oranf-Dant, tribe. 3604 — “ Gate of Hope (Petach Tlkweh). 3002 Pari 513 

Oranfi froidnr. 2252. 4156, 4730, 5112 — goathaid. 8M4 
Oraaii Fth State* 4670. 4705. 4708. 4710. —government and oonetitutlon. 8055 
^ 4711 —granary. 8047 

Qranf-Labo* tribe. 8605 — narveat. 8025 

Oraag-lekali, tribe. 3604 -hiitory. 8802, 3051-55 

Oranf-Uln. tribe. 3605 —Industries. 3005, 3055 

Orau-utan. xl. xiv -Inter-racial friction. 3048 

Qrellid* 5250 —Jewish population, 8800-007. 8047H 

Ordoi. desert. 3618, 8530-31 — Mahomedans, 8015. 8022. 3054 

—Mongols. 3520. 8528. 3530-81 -map. 8051 

Ofdrap. cycle rare, 1588 —marriage. 8804-05. 3806. 8087-80 

On ik, 2271, 2442 -Jllkweh IumI, 8202 

Orejone Indluis, 4064, 4067 —Moslem library, 3803 


Papnaao* orfghi, 8685 
—secret ioel% meiiiben» 800 
-^es. 8704 

—widow. 8785. i9es ofio New Guinea 


—granary, 8047 
—harvest, 8025 
—history. 8802, 3051-55 
—Industries. 3006, 3055 
-Inter-racial friction. 3048 


—Jewish population, 8800-007. 8047-48 —description, 8083 
—Mahomedans, 8015, 8022. 3054 —education. 8070, 3088 


!3SW5!ir*™“" 

—boundaries, 8081 
—Central Ballway, 3088 
-climate, 8075. 3081 
—commerce. 8075. 8083 
-constitution, 8088 ‘ 
—description, 8083 


Organ Mts., 606 
Orinooob river, 6258-50. 5261 
Orluba. 3480. 3402 
Orkhan. 5016 


Orkney Ii.. 3H7A. 4472. 4522, 4526, 4587 —products. 3011 


—map. 8051 

-marriage, 8804-05, 3806. 8087-80 
— Mlkweh Israel, 8002 
—Moslem library, 3803 
—mud house, 8040 
—oxen treading com, 8043 
— pll^ms, 8004, 3043 
—population, 3804-00, 3055 


Oro. dance, 3546 

Oroehons, tribe, 3210 

Orokaiva, women smoking, 005 

Orontss, river. 3305, 4861 

Orta. lake. 3065 

Orthsi. cattle In market, 2254 

Osa, Edo god. 704 

Oslo, 8836 

Osman. 3315, 6016 

Ostsnd. 351, 370, 3667 

— Oomrany. 378 

Ostrioh faiiii. Argentine, 207 

—hunter, raraguay, 3073 

Ostyakl. 4036. 4647, 5376 

Othman. Stt Osman 

Olhman dan Fodio, 545 

Ottawa. 1182, 1101, 1103 

Ottsrbnrn. battle of, 4536 

Otter hunting, 1768 

Otto the Orest, 24.56 

Ottemsn Tnrks. 3054-55, 5015-18, 5323 

Ondh, 2864, 2862 

Ondong, 1003 

Onl^sDi, 66. 72. 73. 76. 77 
Oot^fiis, 2501, 4305 
Orli (Ovra), society, 681. 704 
Owen Olsndowsr, 5310-11 
Oisnstjsrns, Axel, 4813 
Oxford. 1820, 1H2H, 1830, 1831 
Oxford Movement, ioi3, 1030 


— roligioi^^OO, 3028, 8055 

—sheik, 3892 . 

—shepherd and flocks. 8026, 8046 
—towns, 3010-20, 8055 
—village. 3005 
—water-carrier, 8018, 3028 
—woman sifting grain, 3044 
— ^se off 0 Lebanon 
Palsstro, batUe of (1850). 8104 
Palm, talipot. 1227 
Palm Beach. 6173 
Film oil indnsiry, Dahomey. 1568 
Palmyra (Tadmor). 4868 
Pamirs. 5022 
Pampootls. 2067 
** Pan Tadenii,'* 4130 
Panami, area. 3057, 8067 
—Canal. Su that tiU§ 

—Canal Zone Police Force, 8050 
— cayuka carrying fnilt, 3058 
—climate, 3066 
—commerce, 3064, 3067 
—communications, 3067 
— constitution, 3067 
—description, 3906-67 
—education. 3063, 3067 
— flght with disease. 3050-61 
—government, 3067 
—hats, 3004 

- history. 3957-58. 3900-67 


Oilsy, John, 314 - history. 3957-58. 3966-67 

Oins, river, 20, 30. 3225, 3232, 3234, 4650 —Indian. 3057-58, 3901, 3065, 3008 
Oq 689 — iiideppiidence, 1435, 1454 


Oym 689 

Ofitsr prodnotlon, 2200 , 5128, 5287 
Oiark Mti,, 6180 

P 

PaslOs Islands. See South Sea Islands. 


-industries, 3964, 3067, 3068 
—laundry work In river, 30'’2 
—map, 3066 
-mineral wealth. 3066 
—negro playing majorana, 3068 
—police fon-e, 3067 


— estancla, 3077 
-famlly,l071 
—forests, 8075 
—government. 8071 
—history, 896P-72, 3081-88, 6244 
—horseman, 8077 

—horseman with dead Jaguar. 3070 

—Indians. 3061^72. SOh. 8076, 3977-80 

—Indians, infanticide, 8074. 3078 

-Indians, law concemlng, 8083 

—Industries. 3077. 8070. 8083 

—map. 3081 

—marriage, 8078 

— mountmns, 8081 

-name, meaning. 8081 

—newspapers. 3070 

— ostrlch-nuntcr. 3073 

—population, 8070, 8081, 3083 

—products, 8076 

—religions, 8070 

-rivers, 3070, 3081, 8063 

—settlers, 8072. 3075 

-towns, 3070, 3081. 3083 

—villages, 3075 

— yerba matd, 8075. 3970. 5226 

Paranay. river. 3W1. 5243 

Pardyans. 2766-70 

Paramaribo, 3724, 8730 

ParanA, river, 3081, 5243 

Pariahs, 2706-70, 2786 

Paris, Arc de Triomphe. 2238 

—Boulevard Montmartre, 2245 

— ChampS'Elys^es. 2244 

— Colarossl Academy, studio. 2441 

—concierges, 2240-41 

—Gate of 8. Denis, 2238 

—from Notre Dame. 2136-37 

—outfitter, 2443 

—Place de la Concorde, 2245 

—Place de la Bdpubllquc, 2133 

— Qual aux Fleurs, 2230 

—sacked by Norsemen, 3878 

-second-hand bookstalls. 2243 

— sleae, 2288 

— Tullorles, garden. 2244 

Pi^ Congress (1857), 3652, 5020 


P^e Oom, slglited by Balboa. 4771 —population, 3057. 3002, 3064, 3067 
Fa^nngi, 1054, 1062-67, 10i5 —profits from Canal, 3963 

MsrfwiU. Ignaco Jan. 4120 -religion, 3067 

•!***•• **Plwoty,” origin of term, 3963 

£6f6^ 1?80 —state lottery, 3064 

teblL island, headman's house, 3715 —towns, 3907 
Pm Pag^ 4301, 4302 —woman with paiiakret, 3004 

fiSS'sIsiflMi “ MSS. S957-M, 8W7, 

Fitotw typM, iilSI Pu-I^ml* nonnMt, 5018, 6021 

J*!***^ if® P»nJ4«h, iplnire by Ruula, 44 

ratMliB, 8^, 4058 PUMOg, 4011, 4021 

1054. 1087 PVMy, xxxvL 2144, 2466-67, 8096- 

M«nkUf,»l4 6S14,6sU-28 

Palsnqas, 3400 pMtl itatss. 3102 

Palsrmo (Buenos Aires), 100, 214 Papaw tr7 1436 


-r-Trcaty (1763), 141 
—Treaty (1816), 2450 
Parnassus, Mt., 2407, 2504 
Parasn, Charles Stuart, 2076 
Paro» 414. 416 

Parsssii 2700-800. 8231, 4007, 4013 
Parthiau smpiiu, 2020. 4032 
Puhpatl.8608 
Pasisosoa. 4133 
Paiiaroviti. treaty. 4607 
Paste, 1432, 1440 
Pasumas, tribe, 8604 
Patagonia, sheep-breeding. 210 
Patagonian Indians, 1282, 1288, 1286 
—types. 2ll-107l283^ 
PataU^tra, 2860 


Panoong, 4611, 4621 PamUpatr^ 2860 

Papaoy, xxxvL 2144. 2456-57. 8000-106. Patan, 8604, 3610 
^ 5314, 5322-23 Palmoa. William, 1446 

Papal states, 3102 _W. R.. xxv 


— w mxos/. Mwn, I Papaw tree, 1436 

Pilem (Hlciiv), 3014, 3022-28. 3025, Papsfts. 2335, 2340 


3020-30, 3073 

Ms^ns, * 3802, 3800-002, 3042 

— ai?a^0?M55 


26, 2818, 2846.6327 


Papsr^omUaf, Newfoundland. 3744. 3748. Patni, wine trade. 2484 


3752-58, 8755, 3773, 8775 
Papoa. See New Guinea 
Papuan blandi, 074 


— Bedul^ 3892. 8804. 8004, 8020, 8030 Papuans, charactertotlcs. 8706-13 
—British Mandate. 3055 —customs, 000, 8718 

—caravan route and aeroplane, 8800 —dancing, 018 
—climate, 3800, 8055 —funeral customs, 004, 010 


—caravan route and aeroplane, 8800 
—climate. 3800. 8055 
—commerce, 3911, 3055 
—communications, 3020, 3048^ 8055 
|— Gonflguntion. 8880-04 
— Chriiuan eeremonles, 8047 


— Hnriomu ceremony, 956 
—Initiate In mask, 808 
-language, 6827 
—marriage customs, 3784 


Patrick, Saint, 2970 
Patwawanttn, 1175 

PanMta b. (Taumotu or Low b.), 2882, 
238Si 2351 

Pavla, battle of (1525), 4767 
PawMH Indiaasi 5200 
Pays di Wasi. 861, 868 
PsarWlihiaf, California, 8601 
—Ceylon, 1217 




tta bland, 6268 
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t. PmUui Oulfi 894 

ffMi 8840. 4476 

4617 

Pm. 1074. 1001 
PWUBI. 1062. 4681 
PSiBf; 1884. 1416. 1480-81 
— cimel caravan. 1404 
—crab ttall. 1428 
—dealer in masks, 1417 
— Ha-Ta Mte. 1414 
—high primt. 1804 
— Imerlal Bnmmer Palace. 1400 
i^observatmy, 1416 
—Pal Tal, 1400 
— polloemeiL 1426 
—street leadhig to Coal HtU. 1410 
—street viewM828 
—Temple of fieaven. 1200, 1802 
—Temple of the LaiAas, 1304 
—watch-tower. 1801 * 

Pskto Treaty (1860). 801 
PdewiilandiL 4772 
Pemba. IslaS. 660. 747 
Pembroke, 6808 
Pbmmteaa. 6200, 6220 
PeBaBg,840.862,802,806 
PoBbiyik bSks 

Peains&r War. 2012, 2287, 4108, 4706 
Ponkl. 8446 
Penn, William. 6217 
PennilUoa slnflBf . 6308 
Peaasylvaiila, 6051, 

Pemanoe, 1844-46 
Pepohwaa. the. 2113-16 
Pepper vliie% Straits Settlements. 868 
Psradeniya. botanical gardens, 1120 


, 5167, 6217 


_ >bera. 1108 
Perak. 866, 872-78 
Pirim. Island. 786, 804 
** Pmiploiis.’* the, 8601 
Perils. 866, 806 
Pcnamboeo. 600. 618, 2800 

iriculture. 4001-8 


4024 


—army, 4026 
— arimcK, 4001 
—barley harvest, 4008 
—bastinado, punishment, 

•-baiaar. 8000 
—brick-making, 4012-16 
—carpet industry. 8007-08, 4021 
—climate, 3086-86 

—commerce, 4001-2, 4004-7, 4087 ■ 

— oommnnications, 8087. 4000-1, 4018^ 
20, 4087 ' 

— conluniration, 3086-02 
— oowtution, 4084, 4037 
—coppersmith, 8000 
-deserU, 30£-86 
—disease, 4004 
—divorce, 4011 
—donkeys laden with brushwood, 4006 
—education. 4024, 4026-26, 4037 
— falconer, 8006 

— fat-tailed ’* sheep, 8086. 8002 
—flora, 8002 
—goldsmith, 8001 
—government 8084, 4()13-28, 4084, 4087 
—and Great War, 40£t, 4084-87 
—grinding com, 4003 
— fOrpsy ^rls dancing, 3088 
— nerdsmen and catUe, 4022 
-hl8to^^^2020. 8063-64, 4081-87,| 

— Indnstrles, 4087 
—judicial administration, 4007-10 
—literature, 4000 
— Mallis assembled. 8064 
—map, 4081 

-mud-houses, 4012, 4016 
—mullah, 8086 
—musicians, 4023 
—name, 8066, 4000 
—national game, 4080 

tribes, 8002, 4008, 4010-11, 
4028 

, 4001. 4084 

—opium-smoking, 4004 
— animals, 4018 
-PanlsfFarsees), 4007 
—passion plays, 4018 
—peasant mo. 4008-4 
-popaMoii, 4002. 4087 


4010. 4028 
IlfleUEtr 


PsnhL porter, 8008 
—pottery, 4002 
—prices, 4004-7 
—priest and household, 8086 
—products, 8002, 4001-2 
—provincial govemors. 4021-28 
— rellgioiL 8m, 4018, 4037 
—rivers, 8067-02 
—ruling classes, 4007-10 
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—South Persia Rifles, 4004, 4026, 4086-871 
lulphur-buming, 4016, 4017 
lystem of labour, 40(«, 4008 
—theatrical performance, 8000 
—towns. 80^4000. 4004. 4087 
—veiled women, 4004, 4010. 4020 
— vlllages,^m, 8002 

—woman pllnim, 4000 
—work of missionaries, 4004, 4026 
Persian OulL 804, 8085, 8002-4000, 4088 
Persians, Baku refugees, 847 
—customs. 8068, 4006 
—dress. 40()4 

—marriage customs, 4011. 4027-20 
—physique, 4004 
-typea 8086-4020 
Perth (Scotland), 4523. 4586 
Perth (Western Australia), 272, 816 
Psm, agriculture. 4044 
—antiquities, 4061, 4078 
—area. 4077, 4070 
— bull-flghting, 4066 
— Chlcha, 4068 
-ChokM. 4048. 4058, 4064 
— cllmat^ 4040, 4044, 4045, 4077 
—commerce, 4070 
—communications. 4045, 4070 
— conllguratlon, 4077 
—constitution, 4070 
—crossing river by cable-ear, 4044 
—defence, 4070 

—description, 4080-40, 4044-46, 4077-78 
— dispntM territories, 4077, 4070 
—education, 4070 
—government, 4070 
—and Great war, 4070 
—haciendas, 4043-44 
—history, 477, 4078-70, 4772 
—hunter with spear, 4000 i 

—Indians, cannlbal»m, 4061, 4066-07, | 
4073 

—Indians, diaracteristics, 4048, 4068, 
4064 

—Indians, customs, 4042, 4064-72 
—Indians, food, 4068-60 
—Indians, houses, 4038, 4047, 4067 
—Indians, marriage, 4063 
—Indians, musician, 4080 
-Indians, numbera, 4060 
—Indians, oocupatlons. 4046 
—Indians, physique, 4066 
—Indians, question of betterment, 4070 
—Indians, tribes, 4046, 4047, 4060-72 


—Indians, types. 4080-76 
-Indians, use or blow-g 


4046, 


gun, 4073 

—Indians, wall-less house, 4042 
-Indians, woman weaving, 4047 
—Indiana, workera In mines, 

4063-60 

•Indians, worshipping at Gopacabana, 

404f 

— Industrlea, 4044, 4076, 4070 
—labour, 4044. 4068-60 
— languMm 4044 
—map, 4077 

— mlnerala, 4046, 406ib 4077 ■ 

—Montana. 4040, 4046, 4060, 4070, 4077 PifS, 2774 
—mountain homeatead, 4046 “ 

—naUveboata, 4040, 4070 
-pack-trains, 4066, 4071 
—population, 4041-43, 4044, 4070 
—pottery, 4062 
—products, 4076, 4077. 4070 


-reUglou, 4070 
-rivers, 4070, 4072 


— 8lem, 4040, 4044 
-Spanish rule, 4046-48. 4078. 4767, 4771 


—towns, 4046. 4070 
— tmvelllr * — 
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— vUlage, «()64. 4065 
— 4M8 
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Pim. woman spinning, 4043 

« 8078 

children of leper asylum, 2707 
Pemvliiis, 4041-48 
Pssetdoiis, Islands, 2007 
Peshawar, 2818 

Petsr the Gnat. 2084, 4260-70. 4841, 
4367-68.4818 
Peter, king (Serbia), 

Peterboroufli, 1006 
Petra, women and children, 183, 184 
PetfOg^ 4260, 4306, 4810-11, 4810-22, 
mb, 4880-46, 4840, 4861, 4370 
Petfood 607 
Phari Doong, fort, 416, 424 
Pbasii, river. Ste RIon River 
Phauagdawn, 1076. 1078. 1070 
Pheasant. Geoiglan, 23^68 
Philadsl^ 6176 
Philip of Maesdoa, 4081 
PhiUj^a ^8j>a^)^.^376, 8878, 8666, 4767- 

PhiUphanfh, 'battle of, 4540 
PhiUppefUke, 07. Ill 

Philippe ^wnds, acquisition by U.8.A., 

-basket-work, 4100 
-brick-flelds, 4008 

—Chinese oommuiAty, 4082, 4088, 4000 

—commerce, 4000 

—Commission, 4088 

—dance, 4108 

—early settlers, 4062-88 

—education, 4()88, 4102-111 

—fibre hat-making, 4110 


— flagellanta, 4102-3 
—head-hunting, 4088, 4007, 4100 
-houses, 4100, 4101 
-importance of poaltlon, 4081 
-t^uatrK 4088, 4006 
-languages. 4008 
-Mahomedans. 4080, 4007 
—map, 4081 
—minerals, 4081, 4083 
—music, 4001, 4111 
—marriages. 4004 
—number of Islands, 4081 
— ^population, 4000 
•races, 4106, 6376 
•rice-threshing, 4062 
-Spanteh rule, 4084, 4007-06. 4771 
— 4083-08 
-tuba-collector, 4106 
—village, 4000 

— WoSlB-Forbes Mission, 4007 
PhiUppopolil, 1042, 1043 
Philisfi^ 8062-68 
PUlUiL Captein Arthur. 818, 078 
Fbot&ian empire, 4028-24. 4086, 4066 
Phaenioiaas, 2280. 8267. 4766. 4062 


Phaenioians, 2280. Si 
Pbaanli Islai^ 076 
Pbarminm. 8778, 3702 
nirapateasB. 4608 
Piavck battle of the, 8106 
' battleil822), 1648 

pioii,i7W^V 4440, 4581 
Pledmanh 8043. 8044, 8108-6 
Pieternuiitehui, 4606 
Pilgrim fatiisrs. xllli. 616. 6216 
Filseii. ooetumea, 1608 


Pinehniit 6088 
PlBiia. Sir Arthur, 1886 

^£a!bati?^^r 46M 
nuarfhir/im ^ . 

n^tei^^nver, party fording, 1136 


Plrol.4 

“■ 21 . - 

4767 

Ira bland, 074, 075, 2888 
PIteh Lake. Itlnldad. 760 
Pitbeoanthiapiis. xix 
Pitnitery gland, xil 
PItons. vmcanoes, St. Lucia, 760 
PittebWf, 6160, 6166, 6181 
Pins n.. Pope, 2081 
Piiarra, Frandsoo. 4076. 4078, 4771 
Plaeiflk battle (1801), 

Piaiatelii. Salvador, 4378 
Plasiay, battle of, 2875 
Ftoasaat bland. Sm Nauru 
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» bAtU« of, 4604 

JO, Breton ihrine, 2168 

Floaglil4l. 2166, 2180 
noofh, 1878. 1687, 2268 
PhimbAfO iodiiiliy, Ceylon, 1280, 1222 
FBMBittO dliMteh, 5158 
Paom Hah, lOOiTlooo 
,5826,5230 


battle of, 2004, 2282 
Ma. 8082, 8088, 8087 
Folaadi AorlGulture, 4138 
-area, 4145 
-art, 4128, 4186-20 
-basket-making, 4127 
—Christianity Introduced, 4141 
--Christmu plays, 4128 
— eonunerce, 4145 
— oomrounloatlons. 4134-86, 4145 
-constitution, 4136-88, 4145 
—education, 4181-82, 4145 
—government, 4145 
-Great War, 4130-30 
—harvest, 4128 

-history, 4118, 4141-45, 4360, 4374 
-house,4188 

— * Hymn to Polond," 4126 
-Industries, 4127, 4134, 4138, 4145 
Wews, 4121-22. 4130, 4188 
—language, 4132 
—legend. 4112 
—literature, 4120-80 
—map, 4141 

—meaning of name. 4116 
—military polloe, 4117 
—minerals, 4184 
-music, 4127-20, 4130, 4140 
h^n, 4132-88 
ism, 531: 


318-14 

-oU-neldS, 4181, 4188-84 , 

-parUtlon, 4118-15, 4180, 4144, 4368, 
5818 

—peasant crafts, 4131, 4136 
—peasants at shrine, 4187 
—population, 4131-83, 4146 
-post-war conditions, 4145 
—president. 4138 
— reoonstructlon, 4121, 4188-80 


Jglon,4181, 4133, 4145 
— rlvers,4146 
-Russian, 4182 
—towns, 4145 
—union with Lithuania, 8860, 8862, 
4142.4864 ' 

— vUla^ band, 4140 
8857 

,4806 

PuisB, aristocracy, 4110-22 
-^Austrian, ilH 

—characteristics, 4110-88, 4126, 4188 
—In foreign countries, 4132-88 
—marriage customs, 4118, 4124-26 
—origin, 4141 

— patrlottem, 4118-14, 4182-28, 4126 
—return of eglles, 4188 
—types, 4118-44 
Psloanam^ 1208, 1220, 1826 
Poloflnrt4864 

Pblfeav%battleof (1700), 4867, “ ~ 
MyaiMry, 2720, 8762, 2770, 

Folynidai 071L 2881—44, M2i, v«iv 
PblyniflaMi 807-0, 010, 8704 
PiaaM, Marquis of, 4157, 4102. 4107 , 
PoaMfaal||mi^M^420-88,4818,4818| 

RSBotell, 2817-10, 2821, 8846, 2750 
Banlatoiim Josef, 4123 
Pont Avan, peasant women, 2108 
PMlaOBn6a,4207 
Poona, 2780-01, 2850 
POiMJ^^lBMy. 1500-06. 8180, 8287 


. 1006 

Port wincb 4140 



^ 8218, 8447 
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Porto Riooi 4772. 6101, 6221 
Porto Isam 610 
Portor4775 
Portimonth. 1016 
—Treaty, 8447, 4872 
PortimaC agriculture, 4188-80, 4108 
-alliances with Bnaland, 4155-57, 4105| 
—animals, treatment, 4177 
—architecture, 4140-51 
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See Palaungs 

Rumania, agriculture, 4226, 4888-89 
4284, 43^67 
army, 4267 

— Bulman market gardeners. 4868 
—carting hay, 4284 
— eattlAreeding, 4289 
—Christmas customs, 4261 
—climate, 4266 
—commerce, 4267 
—communications, 4249, 4867 
—constitution, 4267-68 
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—Great War, 4226-27. 4287, 4267 
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—industries, 4267 
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-proverb, 4236-36, 4266 
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-shepherds, 4240, 4249, 4260, 4861 
—towns, 4249, 4ti7 
-tsulca, 4268. 4267 
—villages, 4261 
—woman spinning, 4248, 4252 
Rumanians, amusements. 4265 
—character, 4228, 423 1- W, 4249-63, 4861 
—customs, 4236, 4262 
—dress, 4229, 4265 
—embroidery, 4230, 4281, 4266 
—food, 4233, 4268. 4266 
— marnago, 4226 
—origin, 4225, 4261, 6828 
-superstitions, 4286 
-types, 4225^4 
—upper classes, 42Sfl-86 
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—climate. 4810, 4340-49, 4376 
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I deicriptlon, 4303, 4376 
—divorce, 4301 
— “ dougt," 4311 
— drunkennees, 4281-83 
— Dumo, 4372-73 
— dvornfk (yardmAn), 4282, 4338 
— oducAtlou, 4308. 4354, 4375 
— emAncipAtlon of peAsanti, 4321, 4300 
—epidemic diseases, 4350, 4375 
—estates, 4324 
—exile to Siberia. 4200-305 
-famines, 435&>50, 4371, 4376 
—Helds In spring, 4301 
—finance, 4340, 4350 
— German Infinencc, 4841 , 

—government, 4270, 4200-807, 4328, 
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—Great war, 4373-74 
—gypsies, 4270-81 
-harvest, 4323-25 

—history, 4803-75, 4770, 4810, 5018-20 
—house, 4810, 4318. 4324, 43% 

—house to house visit by priest, 4203 
-Ice-merchant, 4275 
—Industries. 4355-50, 4375 
—Interior of church, 4318 
-Isba, 4320-27 

-Judicial administration, 4300-10, 4800 
—Labour Day, 4351 
—land tenure, 4820, 4300, 4873 
—Lapp couriers. 4314 
-law, 4300, 4364 
—literature. 4800 
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-locksmith, 4300 
—lumber Industry, 4820, 4334 
—map, 4305 
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— msnlage laws, 4301 
—May Day. 4351 
-Menshevists. 4878 
— merchant with samovar, 4282 
-Minister of Interior, 4380 
—Mongols, 4200 
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-mouJIk, 4284-85, 4208 
-music, 4318-10, 4335 
—name, meaning, 4810 
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— SSfT^noinic Policy, 4350 
-nurse (nyanya), 4200 
-Ochrana, 43M-87 
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—ponce, 4380-87 
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—population, 4200, 4375 

— pressL 4300 

—prim's funeral, 4287 
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—proverb, 4208 
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—revolution (1017), 4270, 4828-88, 4858J 
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—Saturday state servloe, 4850 
-serfdom, 4322, 4800-07, 4808 
-servanU, 4888-85 
— shop-signs, 4380 
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-Tartars, 4200, 4804 
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—towns, 4375 
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— TOsr, 4200, 4805 
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— voiUEa, 4281-83 
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Boisifl. women and children In food queue, 
4354 

—women at prayer, 4200 
—woodman, 4302, 4825, 4827, 4820 
-Zemstvo, 4307, 4871-72 
Russia Oompany, 1032, 4300 
RuisUdi, amusements, 4270-81, 4818-22^ 
-character, 4200, 4272-81, 4283-800l 


—colonists, 2105 
—customs, 4883 
—education, 4388 
—embroidery, 4822 
-food, 4318 
— fouraihka (hat), 4274 
—Great Russians, 4200 
-Little Russians, 4200. Bss Ukrainians! 
— orl^n, 4200, 4803 
jieasanta, 4202-03, 4327, 4380 
—superstitions. 4336 
—types, 4200^1 

Rntnsnss (Rutheolans), In Canada, 1120 
— CieclKMlovakla, 1560-51 
-Galicia, 5040 
—girl In sheepskin eoat, 4185 
—religion, 4181, 5040 
—types, 1500-55, 4128, 4180-31. 4184 
Ruthenia, 1508, 1510, 1515-10, 1528, 
1541-43, 1551 

Rutherford. Professor Ernest, 3808 
Rnwsnsofl, mountain, 505, 041 
Rnaombsrok, girl, 1501 
Rfiwyeki peace of (1008), 8000 


laba bland, 8728. 8730 
flabasani. 101, 2800^1, 4211, 4212 
iabot-Bsaldag, 871. 2181-82, 2108 
flaesaihnaman, ruined fortress, 4001 
ladowa, battle of (1800), 2288, 3837 
laM 3020 

flaghalien. 8ss Sakhallen Island 
lahara Dssert, 85, 101, 2202-08, 2207 
laigpn. 2828, 2331, 4081 
liAndriwB, 4458 
It Anbln, 081 
8i^te*Barbs, 2147 

fit. Bernard. Hospice, 8070, 4825, 4840 
8i Ohristcfksr's. St. Kitts 
It Denis, S07 
It Bnslaehe, 8723, 3730 
It GaU. 4815 

It Oeoifs*B (Grenada), 770 
It Georgien, 2380, 2408, 2418 
Germain, Treaty (1010), 841 
Peace of (1082), 520 
It Goaiahansen, castle, 2410 
It Helena. 000, 071, 780, 747, 2287. 2450 
It Jbto Qfew Brunswick), 1183, 1108 

It John. Knights of^ 004, 

ltJolii?i(r ‘ • 

It Kilda, 44 
ltXltti.781. 

It Lawienesk river, 1121 
It Louis (Senegal), 2200 
It Lada, 700, 780, 784 
It Martin. lslandJ728, 8730 
It Maiynsiand (W. Africa), 780 
It Mary's River, 5180 
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Nsne (Martinique), 2810, 2812 
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It Flem 

2340, 

It Thonus, Island, 1500. 4100, 4208 
It Vlneent 700. 700, 7%, 4207 
It Finesnt battie of (1707), 2018 
laiabAithlsslaflo,2318 
laishutoUlanrSoo 
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lakaki 805. 882-88, 887 
SSlava. tribe, dik. 3300, 8802, 8428 
—burial grounds, 8421 
— hairdiessing, 3422 
—houses, 3400 
—marriage customs; 8417 
-4ypNrl^,3897,MU,S4»,S4tt. H 
•iso Malagasy 

lakhaUra Uaad, 8208, 8218-10, 8222 
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Dia(SaIadln), 1754, 3054. 4878-77^ 
la, 4720, 4754, 4700 
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lalamb, battle of, 4081 
lalsmq, 2002 
lallna wn% 8407 
lalisbnry (Rhodesia), i 


4217 

laimon eanneriss, Canada, 1107 
—device for catching, Norway, 8847 
—fishing, Newfoundland, 3747 
-fishing, Scotland, 4484-85, 4400, 4518 
—Wales, 5284 

lalonlea, 5017, 6020-25, 2528-20 
lalt Lake Oity, 5105, 5107 
Itlt mining, 1402, 3624, 4184 
lalvador, amata tree, 4370 
—charitable societies, 4384 
—Church. 4878-82 
—commerce, 4387, 4380 
—constitution, 4382, 4380 
—description, 438R 4380 
—diseases, outbreak, 4380 
—earthquake (1010), 4880 
—education, 4385 
—fanning, 4382, 4384 ' 

—festivals, 4384 
—government 4880 
—history, 4378-82. 4888-80 
—Indiana 4878, 4384, 4887 
-Industries, 4380 
—labour, 4885 
—map. 4388 
—musicians, 4887 
-ox-carts, 4884, 4385 
—population, 4377. 4878, 4380 
—products. 4377-78, 4382 
—theatre, 4382 
—towns, 4882, 4380 
—volcanoes, 4377, 4380 
—woman with plantain leaf, 4378 
—women making bread, 4385 
Islvation Army, 1000, 1010, 1012 
lalsbnrg, 384 

lamaritMs, harvest-time, 3025 
—Nablus, 3015 
—Passover service, 8007 
—prayer, 8008 

—preparation of offering, 8011 
—priests. 3000, 3000, 3012 
—typos, 3010 

lamarkand. 5023, 5025-26, 5028-80 

lamarra,2002 

lamisMLfilOO 

lamo^hlnese labour, 4415 
—communications, 4411 
—copra, 4410*11 
-Hirylng pulp, breadfruit 4408 
—history, 4301-400 
—house, 4308 

—hurricane (1880), 4302-03 
tp, 4301 

tt-making, 4803 
—native houses, 4314, 4315 
— nsftives making " afe,” 4302 
—natives playing baseball, 4412 
—outrigger canoes, 4305 
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kpa cloth-making, 4414 
—two capitals, 4301 
—white settlers, 4415 
lameans, amusements, 4412 
—boats, 4808, 4804 

-chamcterisUcs, 4800, 4400,4400,4411-15 

—Christianity, 4400 

—customs, 4400-0 

—dancing, 4300 

—divorce, 4418 

—dress, 4400 

—food, 4411 

—handmaidens of vUlage, 4807 
— kava-making, 4402 
—language, 4400 
—lava lava, 4403 
—marriage, 4418 
physique, 4400 
ellglon,44i 
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—iulafale (orator), 4800, 4408 
—types. 4808*414 
ItmoyidB, 8844, 4080, 4047, 5870 
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limihn. 8438 
Ian aAS^ 5108-72 
lia Biss Indianf, 8057, 3005 
lifi PlfiiK 5120 

IM Oonringo (republic). 8t$ 
Domlnio 
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liB DoaiaM (town). 4442. 4444-46 
fia itnttio !• AiON, 6260 
fia f)riaoiio& 8963, 611fr-19. 6160 
laa CHBUoTliie. 3006 
Urn laMh 1468-69. 1464. 1469 
laa Alia, river, 8320, ^80 
laalalla^llO 
Itt l2a(^ba), 1408 
itt Loll KiM 8408-90 
laa MOriaoi republic, area, 4418 
— Gaptalni Regent, 4421, 4428 
— climate, 44l3-21 
— Coat-of-arme. 4488-86 
— currency, 4486 
—education. 4483 
— FaBclitl/4481, 4486 
— F4te of B. Marinus, 4421-24 
—Bag, 4486 
— Mvemment, 4424 
—Great War, 4433 
—hlatory. 4417-18. 4424 
— hoepltals, 4488 
— Induitrlea, 4488-84 
—judicial administration, 4424-88 
—La Bocca castle, 4425, 4427 
—malls, 4486 
—map, 4417 
—militia, 4410, 4482-83 
—motto of Republic, 4417 
—Noble Guard, 4410, 4480 
—population, 4417, 4418 
-products, 4433 

—proposal of casino rejected, 4486 
-^ioen^ 4426, 4433-34 
—stamps, 4486 
—stone quarries, 4423, 4438 
Ban Marlaoitown), 4421-24,4428-20,4436 
Baa Martii General, 322, 4078 
Baa MlfusL 4882 
Baa Mr^nla, 2024 
Baa Ream, 8070, 3004, 3007 
—Supreme Council (1020L 3821 
Baa Balvaaor (town), 4876-77, 4880-84, 
4886, 4888-80 

laa lalvador (volcano), 4386 

laa Bebutlam 4762 

laa llelanob fteaty (1878), 4371, 6020 

^Blv« Ooaventioa (1852), 4708 

laaOvlf, Andels. 8872 
laadwioh,blaadB.^See Hawaii 
laaskrlt, 2873. 3344, 4026 

laata Aaa. 4^2 

Baala Orai, Island, natives, 940-41 
laata Isabel. 4775 
iiabd%6376 

laata luciL Cerro de, 1273 
^taata Mana.*’ Columbus's ship, xlll 
laate Marta, 5254 
Baat* Aaa, bull ring. 1451 
laatlafO (Chile), 1264, 1287, 1280 
— th^lameda, 1232 
—cat's meat man, 1240 
—girls' botany lesson. 1287 
-military review, 1280 
—mote, man buying, 1267 
—planting memorial tree, 1287 
—religious ceremony, 1238 
—women, 1235, 1250 
lantQ Doayaio, American administration, 
4488, 4447 
—area, 4446-47 
—burial of Columbus, 4437 
—cactus grove. 4441 
—canoes with tlrewoofl. 4443 
—commerce, 4487, 4430, 4447 
—communications, 4437, 4447 
—Constitution, 4447 


-currency, 4430 
—description, 4448-47 
—education, 4445, 4447 
— fbrests, 4448 
—former name, 4446 
—government, 4447 
— Bstoiry, 2568-60, 2578, 4488. 4440-47 
—houses, 4488-30 
-industries, 4487, 4445, 4447 

-minerals, 4445-46 
— newipapers, 4480 
— peoplo^liaractcr, 4487-38, 4446 
—population, 4448-47 


laato^aUBiO, producU, 4487, 4448 
—religion, 4447 
—tobacco Industry, 4488^ 

—towns, 4447 
lanto Tamaa. 2647 
laatoiliL2488 

SraUrm*” 

Idpara, Doctor, 666 
laraoaaa. 4766, 4066, 5315 
larawal^ 806, 810, 802, 805 
larbl. baaaar, 8800 
laNeea.1166 

Sartoa industry. 2174-76, 4167, 5120 
Sardinia. 8041-42, 4767, i065, i! 821 
Sargoa L. 2017 
laMM u., 8058 
lailkolia, 5026, 6028 
lark, island. 077, 086 
larkk 2686, 2657 
larmanam. 4141 
larts, 488. 8286, 4668 
Baaaka, tribe, 8608 
Satara, 2780 

SatBunm, 812L 8186, 8220 
iMlt Ito. lUMh M30 
!•««* UmI. S8M 
Bavaailla, 1460 
Sava, river, 4506, 4600 
Bavob island, 025 
Bavooa, monastery, 8072 
8avola%2082 
Savoy. 2256, 2272, 2288. 8102, 4858, 6823 
Saion (SwlUerUnd), 4M6 
laieaa, early English colonists, 1760, 1764 
—early history, 2463-57 
-types, 2372-77. 8612-18 
Suony. 2870, 2426, 2451 
—area, 2440 
—education, 2440-51 
—Industries, 2302-08, 2440 

—representation, 2444 
Bayansk MISh 4636 
Bayyidi, 2816, 2806 
Soandiaavia. See Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden 

Scandinavian Laagne, 4808 
Sohapbaob. 2875, 2883 
Boharfenbarg, 2421 
Sakaumburg, 2426 
Sahalda. dock system, 867 
Bahavaningen, 8653 
- 7, 2460, 2451 


Bahlaswig. Sm Blesvig 

8ah6abroa% lYeaty (1800), 2460 I 
Bahools. See Education tmder each| 
country 

BaiUyls.. 1071-72, 2006 
BaiwUa, Maharaja, 2803'4 
Baonsb 4684-86 
Baotlaad, agriculture, 4458, 4608-6, 4615 
—archery, 4506 
4548 


—art. 4502, 4542 
— Butane festival, 4617 
—Black Watch, 4456 
—boys playing marbles, 4528 
—Calvinism, 4460-78, 4588 
—cattle show, 4520 
-Christianity, 4531 
-Church, 4688-40, 4442-48 
—collecting seaweed for fertilising, 4458 
—commerce, 4548 
—communications, 4548 
—cottage, 4406. 4611 
—Court of Bession, 4466 
—Covenanters, 4460, 4688, 4640-41 
—crofter system. 4519 
—curling, 4408^ 

—deer forests, 4648, 4667 
-deer-stalking. 4506-4) 

—depopulation of rural districts, 4607 
— desenptlon, 4543 
-drlnklag, 4470-80 
-education, 4468-61, 4606, 4641, 4643 
—emigration, 4607, 4557 
— Eplsr-opacy, 4580 
— fcsr4val8;A65.4617 
-Usher gliis, 4487, 4528, 4629 
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BaoUuM, Bshennan, 4401. 4496 
—Ashing Industry, 4626-20 
— Aat system, 4602 
—forests, 4801 

—French InAuences, 4521, 4688 
—government, 4541, 4548 
-Highlands, clans xxli, 4461-65, 4407 
—Highlands, extent, 4512 
-Highlands, gath^ngs, 4480, 460(M 
—Highlands, harvest, MlO 
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—hotel-keeping, 4623-26 

—industries, M28-28, 4543 

—language. 4526 

—legal system, 4455 

-literature, 4407-00, 4682, 4686^ 4642 

—lochs, 4510, 4543 

— Lowlan^ 4614-16 

—map, 4588 

—miners, 4506 

-ministers, 4618-18 

—mountains, 4548 

-piper, fadng 4512 

—population, 4643 

—poverty. 4525-26 

-Presbyterians, 4460-78 

—Queen's Own Cameron Hlghrnd*rB,4457 

—religion, 4460-73, 4543 

—rising (1715), 4542 

—rising (1745), 4451, 4407, 4542 

—rivers, 4548 

— salmon-Ashlng, 4484-d5, 4400, 4618 
-sheep-rearing, 4512, 4514-15 
-shepherd and sheep, 4402, 4515, 4521 
—sports and games, 4510-21 
—Stone of Destiny, 4534 
—towns, 4522-28, 4548 
—Union with England 2008, 2011, 4505, 
45IW 

— vlUage, 4580 
—whlAy,. 4470-80 
Beota, Canada, 4476-70 
—characteristics 4440-51, 4460. 4478, 
4478-70, ^5-10, 4521, 4527-28 
colonisU, 4478-70, 4521, 4528 
—commercial success, 4461, 4476, 4621- 
22, 4528 

—desire for knowledge, 4458-61 

—drinking, 4470-80 

—festivals. 4465 

—food, 4^6 

-hero-worship, 4466-60 

—Highlanders, xxll, 4440-65, 4480-07 

—humour, 4478-76, 4511 

—Ireland, 4581 

—love of Bcotland, 4465 

—Lowland race, 4440-51, 4407 

—missionaries, 4450 

—origin, 4440, 4528-27 

-peasants. Intelligence, 4606 

—physique, 4440 

—religion, 4460-78 

—Sunday observance, 4460, 4618 

—types, 4460-580 

BeolC sir Walter, 4456-57, 4407-08 

BeuM ^Albania), 47, 68, 8555-57 

Baa oowi. 268 

Baa Dayaka (Ibans), 806, 816, 828 
-types, 801-3, 815, 810, 820, 822, 824 
Beab, haUts, 3774 
leal-flshiag, Alaska. 6187, 6180 
— BalkalTlake, 4644-46 
-Finland, 2086 

—Newfoundland, 8744-55, 8774-76 
—Norway, 8837 
—Uruguayan fleet, 5227 
8ea?entiirefUls.77L 
BeawlMd. collecting, 1844, 4468 
-edible, 2502-98 
Beodcooni. 4700 
Becuadarabad, 2788-84 
legovla.4768 
Maiigor, 865, 805 
Bdeueia, 2804, 4861 
Belenolda. 2020, 4876-76 
Bdenoni. 8053, 4875 
BeUm L. 1648 4877, 6017-18 
Bdluka, 3054, 4082, 4876-77, 5016 
oSUrk Mia.. 1123 
Betworthy Graaii, 1828 
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, 2917-18, 4808, 4876 

, 1163, 6100, 

iMIfd. 2209-800. 2344L 2848. Sh 
Africa, IVoQoa Wait 
taHiamMa, 2201 
taaHU782, 1736, 1787, 1780-41 
iMdlkelld, 8237. 8240-42, 8240. 8240, 
3262, 3266, 82^8. 8206 
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66, 8268, 1 

l•8hlfdllB, 2622, 3000, 3087, 6012 
tanlOfa, 4600-07, 4000-7 
fcrlm, adoption of Roman calendar, , 
— agiwment with Italy (1021), 2000, 400(d 
--agilcalture, 4640, 4668, 4600, 4608 | 

—area, 4007 
—army, 4601. 4007 
—climate, 4645-40 
—commerce, 4007 
— conatitutlon, 4000-7 

— Hanfin g, 4576 

—development, 4003 
— ^ucaUon, 4690, 4007 
—form of ealutatioii, 4678 
—government, 4347-50, 4007 
—Great War 0014-18), 3557, 4000 , 

-hletory, 4540-7, 4501, 4003-7, 5010-17 
-hoiieoe, 4508, mi 
-Induetrlce, 4645, 4550-60, 4408, 4007 
—land tenure, 4600, 4503, 4005 
—map, 4005 
— miielc, 4547 

-nationalism. 6313. 6818. 6323 
—peasants, 4545, 4502 
—peoples, 4655, 5312 
—politics, 4547-50 
-population, 4670. 4000, 4007 
-religion, 4650-67, 4606-08. 4007 
— rivcriL 4007 
—taxation, 4500, 4608 
—towns. 4570, 4007 
—war with Austria (1870), 4260-07 
—women's position, 4552, 4502, 4507 
Serbo-Oroattan Laacna*! 4550, 4603, 
4505, 4000 

Serbs, character. 4502-00. 4573. 5312 


4501, 4504, 4608-00, 4670, 4577, 
4500-000 
—food. 4500-08 

—marriage customs, 4601, 4584, 4002 
-origin. 4303, 4505 
— lo\ e of music, 4573-70 
—superstitions, 4509-78 
— t)pes, 4544-002 
*«Seirad'Iitrella.** 4181 
BetUgaanOk 3103 
letnbal4IOO 
levail^ 5020 
Seven Yean’ War, 2011, 5217 
Seville, 3503. 4724, 4734-36, 4743-48, 
4750-03 

Sbvree, Treaty of, 5021 
Seyehellee Iilande, 000, 745, 747 
Seyld, Mustapha el Idrlsl, 187 
Seyyide. 2800 
BbaJutf, 435 

Sbakavilsa, meal for dead, 1029 

1, William. 2000, 4531, 6283 

,H 8242. 3520, 4030. 4040 
, moiiutalns, 785 
, 1052, 1054, 1074, 4000, 4020 
ibal, 1355, 1303, 1403. 1418, 1431, 
4081 

Ibarka. 1508 
lhar-mbs. See Shahar 
Sharon, plain, 3802, 3011 
Shat-el-Arab, 2883, 2880, 4000 
Bhawlae, 70, 00 
Sh^ (Saba), 3110. 4211 
Btebell, tribe, 3112, 3120 ■ 

Iheop-breedlng. See undm parUcularj 
country 

Sheikh Olhman, 701, 704 
Bheng-klag. See Fengtien 
IheiN Oyalen, lama sage, 2830 
Sherds School, 1778-70 

Ihiahe. Shiites 
Ihibam, 182 

Ihlgatae, 4804, 4002, 401S 
Ihlllss, beliefs. 8080. 4013, 4032, 4871 
>-Ink, 2880 JooS-i 
—Lebanon, 3300 
—Syria, 4871-72 
8hik, rulne, Socotra, 708 


Shllka, rlve^ 8486 
8hmake,015,030.080.087 
ShImonoeekI, 2007, 8447 
Shinshn. 8124 


Shintolemi gohel, beliefs, 8124, 8160 
— notloiA religion, Japan, 8187, 8284 
*«8hip of BelL^’ 4181-82 
Shine. 4000, 4000, 4080-87 
8hlrie,1042 

Shiroama, Mount, 3160 
4508^ Shotteey, 2000 

Shropehlft, 1816. 1008-70 
Shn (state). 1427 
Shamihnm. See Shamshan 
Shnwa Arabs. 016 
Shnwae, 646 
Slake, tribe, 3004 
Slam, areiL 4038 
—army, 4088 
—art, 4024-86 

-Buddhism, 4000, 4028-24. 4080 
-ChlneseTiloO, 4017-28, 4024 
—commerce, 4013, 4638 
-communications, 4017, 4088 
—drama. 4020, 4028-20 
—education, 4008, 4018 h 4017, 4038 
—government, 4033 
—Great War (1014-18), 4083 
—handicrafts, 4624-26 
—history, 23&. 4031-33 
-houses, 4010, 4013, 4017 
-industries, 4620, 4033 
—Judicial administration, 4020 
—language, 4020 
—literature, 4024, 4020-20 
—map, 4681 

-monasteries, 4024, 4030 
-music, 4026 
—navy. 4038 
—peoples, 4600-10 
—products, 4020 
-rice-growing, 4020 
—tribes, 4000, 40^0-27, 4031 
Siamese, betel-chewhig, 4010-11, 4022 
- birth customs, 4017 
—character, 4018 
—customs, 4024 
—dress, 4011-18 
— eapert watermen, 4017 
—food, 4029 

—funeral customs, 4014-15, 4023-24 
—hairdressing, 4010, 4013, 4024 
—marriage customs, 4028 
—origin, 4031, 5370 
-physique, 400(hl0 
—types, 4000-32 

Slbena, area and popula tion, 4036-80 
—climate, 4030 
—communications. 4087, 4044 
—conquest and colonisation, 4086 
—education, 4037 
— Bold-minlim, 4048 
^house, 4037 
—map, 4035 
—minerals, 4043, 4046 
—origin of name, 4085 
— reirgions. 4030, 4040, 4046-47 
—rivers, 4044 
—sealing, 4044-45 
-Tartars. 4030, 4041, 4045 
-towns. 4030-37, 4038-48 
Trans-Siberian Rlwy., 3433, 3447, 4371, 
4043-U 

— tribM, 4630, 4038-42, 404S. 4047, b37q 
vlllH« life, 4037 ^ 

Bd^Si^c^acter, 8022, 3044-46, 8050 

-peasants, 3025, 3020-40 
-revolt (1800), 6322 
-types. XX. 3048. 3057-61 
Bldiy, 8048-60, 3102, 4707. 4771 
—peasant dwellings. 3020, 8084 
—products, 8034,8080 
—religious festival. 8023 
-sulphur-trade. 3080-37 
—tomato Industry. 3038-80 
SionanL pottery. 4m 
8ldonilm33]l 

Oldyong Tuin. MaharoJ Kumar, 2834 
8ieaMDmta4t electrical works, 2438 
8lsatfsap, 1008 
Olsnklsma, Henryk 4130 
B1SR8 Lspns. 010-14, 028, 074-75. 088, 
003, 708, 704. 7S0, 740-47, aaO^^iTI 
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SlgismonS, Holy Roman emperor, 1650 

few 

Slgnrdsioa. JOn, 2701-3 
Mhanaka tribe, 8387, 8420. 8428-24. See 
alio Malagasy 
a4irh«, 38. 2826^. 2880 
Sikkim, annexation by British, 4021 
—carpet Industry, girl workers, 2886 
-r-Lama prIeaU, 28&. 2888 
—types, 2830, 2830, 2840 
SUolMCtir, 1701 
lileala. 2302-03, 2440, 2467 
81U8Wa.4266 
SiUan, lake. 4806 
lUk indnstry, Bokharlan, 448 
-Bulgaria, 1086 
—Lebanon 8800, 8316-17 
-Japan, 8154, 3168-08, 8102-08 
— Snaln, 4732>a8 
-uS.A., 5143 

Manchuria, 3430. 8446 
Silver mimi, Bolivia, 460 
Blmblrik, women, 4322 
Hmbo, Island, m, 020 
Blmli, 2838 
81m^ fiord, 8841 
IlfflonXimiiei 2570 
Simoom 180 
Simplon, 4860 

Sin-ehiang. See flIn-Elang 
Sind, 2760, 2810-17 
Slngnpore, 840, 802, 806, 4081 
—native types, 840-01 
—rattan Induntry, 800-01 
—rubber Industry, 856-56 
Slngorh, 2780 
Binholeie. 1105, 1230 
81n-Klang, administration, 4060, 4008, 
4071-72 
uddhism, 4050 
—Chinese officials, 4070 
—cultivation, 4059, 4007 
—description. 4040-51, 4054-04 
—houses, 4008-00 

—Illness, beliefs regarding, 4062, 4000 
—language. 4003 
—loess soil. 4058 

— Mahome^ns, 4060, 4053, 4007, 4000, 
4072 

—map, 4040 

—marriage customs, 4071 
—musicians, 4000 
—oil, 4050 

—population, 4050-54, 4004-07 
—products. 4007 
—rivers, 4^0-50. 4050 
—towns, 4051, 4058. 4007-08 
—tribes, 4052-53, 4m, 4004-07 
—types of people, 4048-71 
-women’s position, 4000-71 
Slonx, 1183.5057, 5000 
Blrslu islana, 703 

u!m£|£lns(Sa^l»), 1002. 1000 

Hti. Hindu iodd«M, 2870 
Bivi (dance), Samoa, 4300 
•Hindu god. 2736, 2804-6, 2827, 2850. 
287(K 8702 
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32-38, 1737 
81 wash IndlMs. 1182 
Bii RitioniBdiini, 1163, 6213 
Bkanderbsg. Albanian chieftain, 01 
Bkirgard, 4785 
Skating, Germany. 2300 
Bkl-ln^ll20, 8860-01, fa 

lUp^^ Mva. 8700 


.facing 3872, 4782, 
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Bko*bd (White Dovei). 4046 
ikye, 4468-00, 4402. 4406, 4483 
Slntigoitfilei, 6268-80 
Blivery, Babylon. xx\ 111 
-Liberia, 8886-^7, 3320 
—Morocco. 8576, 8670, 8681. 8687 
-folding, iforth Africa 8110 
—Oman, 3880 
—Tuaregs, 2348 
— U S.A., 6144, 6210-20 
flivonii. 4558. 4550, 4590-000, 4607 
Slavs, xvll, 8002. 4308, 46760 4605, 
4000-1, 4007, 6041 
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hlttoty, 4!69. 4MS, M08 


■®!ft (W14-I8). 4711 1 lllla. towni, 476*-«S, 4#70 


^ — hlitory, 4707>11 

8lfifhr&042. 4815. 4330. 5047 — Indltn problem. 4373, 4005-09 

IlMflf. 1753-50. 0372. 2400 -InduBtrlM. 4704. 471 1 

— Nor% 1575, 1013, 1622 —labour oiiestlon, 4073-74. 4707 

Stolflf-BOliUlm 1022. 5320 —land holding, Dutc^h custom. 4084 

8 ! 0 ftkla, 1518, 1525, 1638, 1537. 1553 —languages, 4070-32 
Slorakl, 1650, 1553 —map, 4707 

—food, 1540 —National Convention (1008), 4711 

—language, 1537 —natives, eondltion of life, 4701 

-types, 1500-55 —natives, customs, 4087, 4702, 4700 

llovean, 3032, 4001 -natives, dances, 4081, 4002, 4700 

Uof enii, 4001. 4607 —natives, and education, 4074. 4600 

Smederev^ 4004 —natives, huU, 4635, 4687 

Smetana, Ciech composer, 1607 —natives, initiation ceremonies, 4706 

Smlleve. 4578 —natives, labour, 4673-74. 4704, 4707 

Smolew, 4280, 4366 -natives, police, 4082 

Immat 4001, 5000-10, 6010 —natives, restrictious on, 4075 

Inalce^WaMr. 1108, 1214, 2720, 4022 —natives, servants, 4700 
Snake danes, Indians, 5151, 5108 —natives, types. 4073-706 

Snake men, Australian, 275 —natives, work of women, 4675-78 

Snake-worship, India, 2732, 2755-56, 4007 —peoples, 4674, 4678-85 
Bneflman, J. w.. 2086 —population. 4707. 4711 


|aeflman,J. W.. 2086 
Snowdon, 5274, 5278, 5286, 5280, 5200 
Snow sheds, Canada, 1150 
Snowshoes. 1126 
Sobali river. 631 

SoUeskI, John, 2686, 4126, 4142, 6018 
Sooolra, 745, 706, 804, 3888 
Sos^arl^ M03 

Boat, 1008. 1010, loss, 1043 
Sons rjofd, 3867 
Mar, 8886. 8888 
SokolB, 150M. 1517 
Sokolo, 536. 658 
Solfsrino, battle of (1850), 8104 
Sells, Juan Dias de. 221 , 5243 
SoUnm, 1732 


—travel in, 4718-14, 4720. 4764-57 
— undevelt^ resources, 4731 
—wages, 4710 

—War of Succession, 2010-11, 4768 
—War with U.S.A. (1806). 4760. 5101, 
5220 

Spalato, 4551 

Spaniards, characteristics, 4720, 4740-58, 
4757-60 

—courtship methods, 4734 
—customs, 4714-15, 4720 
—dress, 4715, 4720, 4749, 4763 
—family life, 473U-&1 
—food, 4720-20 
—hairdressing, 4714-15 
—manners, 4713 

— mantllUL special uses. 4720, 4740 
—races, 471lf 4766 
—types, 4713-66 
— wome^ 4720. 4780-31. 4737 
Spanish Mnsil d the Indies. 4772 
Spanish Sneeemlon, War ot 2010-11. 4768 
Sparta, 2408-00 

Spey, river, salmon-ashliig, 4400, 4513 
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—population. 4707. 4711 Spanish Sneeemlon, War o 

— producU. 4704 Sparta. 2408-00 

—races, 4678, 4686 Spey, river. salmon-Sshliu 

— ^relations between British and Dutch, Spider, elgnt-legg^, 2553 
4678, 468S, 4707-8 B,blHL Ksypt, 166^ 

—towns, 4686-05, 4711 SplnaojL (%mese gathering, 1381 

— Union Defence Force, 4677 Brlnnlng, Belgian woman, 356 
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